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THE GREAT STRATFORD JUBILEE OF 1769. 


THE charming little town on the 
charming Avon was not enjoying 
the accepted veneration with which 
Shakespearean pilgrims have since 
learned to regard it. The traditions 
and relics had not yet been hunted 
2 the marvellously jealous care 
which antiquarians have since brought 
to the subject. The house in which 
the t was born was spoken of as 
“a little, small,old house;” and there 
were no funds and no public subscrip- 
tions to purchase the ground on which 
it stood, or reverently restore. But 
visiters were then shown the famous 
bust, not yet robbed of all character 
by the stupid veneration of Malone, 
and could look on the colour of the 
hair and eyes, as faithfully proved by 
the tradition; and it was only a few 
years before that the great Shakes- 
pearean sacrilege bad been commit- 
ted, and Parson Gastrell had cut down 
the cherished “ mulberry-tree,” be- 
cause it kept the light from his win- 
ows ! 

Garrick had just come back from 
Bath, where, perhaps, he had talked 
of the scheme which he was after- 
wards to take up so warmly; and 
from Bath it may have travelled on 
to Stratford. ut it seems more 
likely that the idea came entirely 
from himself. From the carpenter 
who, with a curious indifference, had 
been allowed to secure the sacred 
mulberry- the Corporation had 
purchased a e fragment, out of 
which a box was made. And when 
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Garrick came to town again, a gen- 
tleman waited on him with a very 
flattering letter from the Mayor and 
Corporation, proposing to make him 
one of their body. No one, they said, 
had excelled him in paying honour to 
Shakespeare ; and they added “that 
though this borough does not now 
send members to Parliament, perkage 
the inhabitants may not be less vir- 
tuous”—an odd and almost comic 
opposition. They proposed sendin 
him their freedom in a box made o 
the mulberry-tree wood ; invited him 
to Pepoent with a bust or picture 
of Shakespeare, together with a ie 
ture of himself, both to be placed in 
their new town-hall. The actor could 
not but be flattered by a compliment 
which placed him in such company ; 
and accordingly, when the “‘freedom’ 
was conveyed to him, with a second 
letter from Mr. Hunt, the town clerk, 
he gratefully acknowledged the hon- 
our, calling the box “elegant and in- 
estimable,” and protesting that he 
would never forget those “who had 
honoured me so much as to mention 
my unworthy name with that of their 
immortal townsman.” And these 
compliments, and the opening of this 
new town-hall, seems to have sug- 
gested to his mind the festival that 
was presently to be the talk of the 
ele 

The town soon heard of the mul- 
berry box, and of the fashion in 
which it was proposed to return the 
compliment, and very soon = adopt- 
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ed this view in some lively verses. 
For everything that “turned up” 
there were always verses ready— 


“The wise men of Avon, by shrewd depu- 
tation, 
Presented to Garrick their wooden do- 
nation, 
And wish’d, as I'm told, 
It had all been of gold, 
Like those his great actorship had some- 
time since 
Of Denmark's young king and the Par- 
mesan prince. 
‘My good friends,’ said he, 
‘It is all one to me 
Tho’ the box be cut out of a mulberry- 
tree. 
For ‘tis just the same thing 
Tho’ itself be not gold, if but gold it 


will bring. 

Hence so long as the world’s full of nixeys 
and ninneys, 

My mulberry box will be full of good 
guineas.’ 

The Mayor of old Stratford, in strange 
agitation, 

T’ have missed being ‘prenticed to such 
a vocation, 

Replied, ‘ Would your actorship teach us 
the way— 


We are apt, and don’t doubt that our 
parts we could play. 
This present of wood 
Shows our hearts to be good ; 
But if once we are told 
How to turn it to gold, 
The trunk of the tree we would bring on 
our backs, 
Lop the boughs, stack the roots, and you 
still should go snacks.’ 
‘ Enough, friends,’ says he, 
Bring the mulberry-tree, 
And I will ensure you a fine jubilee.’ 
‘A jubilee—Gemini!—George, what is 
that ?’” 


There is a good-humored malice in 
these lines, an open-air roughness 
which was characteristic of the day. 

Garrick took it up with ardour. 
The last night of his season he an- 
nounced it from the stage, in one of 
those numerous epilogues with which 
he used to illustrate and “point” the 
humours of the day. 


“*My eyes till then no sight will see 
Unless we meet at Shakespeare's jubilee. 
On Avon’s banks, where flowers eternal 
blow, 

Like its full stream its gratitude shall 
flow ; 

There let us revel, show our fond re- 


gard: 
On that lov’d spot first breathed our 
matchless BARD.” 
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A gentleman down at Cambridge, 
dining with Gray, repeated these 
lines, and occasioned the poet's 
“speaking handsomely” of the actor’s 
happy knack at epilogues. But he 
had no faith in the proposed cele- 
bration, and christened it Vanity Fair. 

No one in the kingdom would have 
been better suited for the organization 
of such a project ; for no one in the 
kingdom combined in soextraordinary 
a degree the associations of a great 
player and a great gentleman. He 
was the link between the stage and 
the genteel world; and his name and 
personal influence actually drew the 
crowd of the “ fine” and fashionable, 
which brought the festival its suc- 
cess. 

This was not the first time that the 
“wise men of Stratford” had appeal- 
ed to support outside their town 
for their “stock” treasure. Some 
twenty-three years before, a strolling 
company went over from Warwick to 
play for the repair of the monument ; 
and on that occasion a “ William 
Shakespeare” made a present to one 
of the actors of a pair of gloves, 
which the actor, on this occasion of 
his jubilee, now offered to Garrick. 
The original donor of the gloves, who 
was a glazier, said they had “ been 
often on the Poet’s hands.” The 
glazier’s father and our “ Poet” were 
cousins ; and on presenting the gloves, 
the glazier ‘said, “ Sir, these are the 
only property that remains of our 
famous relation. My father possessed 
and sold the estate he left behind 
him, and these are all the recompense 
I can make for this night’s perform- 
ance.” This was one of the absurd 
stories which the imaginary enthu- 
iasm of the occasion called up, and 
it is not likely that Garrick accepted 
the questionable relic that was 
offered to him. 

Garrick was indeed the whole soul 
of the affair. He it was that gathered 
the company ; and it would seem that 
he it was that discharged a good deal 
of the expenses. The preparations 
were on a large and costly scale. 
Everybody about the place was in- 
terested. A noble proprietor in the 
neighbourhood actually cut down 
more than a hundred trees near the 
river to open out the view for the 
vista. 

It was determined to erect on the 
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common near the river a gigantic Ro- 
tunda, on the model of the elegant 
building that had been recently 
erected at Ranelagh, where the cere- 
monies -were to take place. The 
Sixth of September was fixed for the 
opening day. 

The time, however, was so short, 
and so much had to be got through, 
that about three weeks before the 
day, nothing almost had _ been 
done. Garrick sent down his men 
from the theatre ; sent down, too, all 
the Drury-lane glass-lamps, and a 
whole wardrobe of rich dresses and 
theatrical finery; but when they 
arrived they found not even a begin- 
ning had been made. The boards for 
the Rotunda had not come from 
Birmingham, and on the ground was 
a perfect wreck of the Drury-lane 
lamps, which had been broken to 
pieces on the journey. But the most 
amusing part of the whole was the 
temper and disposition of the inhabi- 
tants, who could neither understand 
the projected celebration nor its de- 
tails, and who viewed the business 
—which was to be for their advan- 
tage—with marked distrust and 
hostility. They would give nothing 
and lend nothing ; and Mr. Garrick’s 
agents were really anxious to get 
away from the place. Even the inn- 
keepers, who might look forward to 
it as to their legitimate harvest, were 
grumbling, and had astrange idea that 
their = and furniture would be 
sacked by the horde of excursionists 
that would be expected. 

Garrick and Mrs. Garrick set out 
from London about a week before the 
festival. He brought with him Lacy, 
his partner at Drury-lane,and Angelo, 
a fencing-master, who was to look 
after the fireworks. They stopped at 
Oxford on the first day, where the 
had a very pleasant supper wit 
Wilson, who was father to the Sir 
Robert Wilson so well known of late; 
and to the supper was added some 
delicious fruit brought by Mrs. 
Garrick from the Hampton Gardens. 
At Stratford they stayed at the 
mayor’s house. e brought with 
him also some of his leading actors— 
King, and “gentleman” Smith, and 
others—who were anxious to take 
part in the ceremony, and have their 
names associated with it. 

At last the great day came round, 
Monday, the 5th of September. It 
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had been thrown, as indeed it proved, 
almost a month too late. The “+ sil- 
very Avon,” to which so many poet‘ical 
apostrophes were to be made, , had 
been gradually rising, and the we‘athe 
looked threatening ; still the cor, apa: 
poured in, and came in crowds fro-e 
every quarter of the kingdom. The 
accommodation for the guests was of 
the most wretched description, and 
the shifts the guests were put to, the 
sufferings they experienced, and the 
monstrous extortions of the towns- 
people, were long remembered as the 
real features of the Jubilee. The 
hospices of the place laid themselves 
out to pillage the visiters in every 
possible way. For the most “wretch- 
ed little shed, with any rags patched 
into the shape of a bed,” a guinea 
was charged ; a standing-place for a 
horse, without hay or oats, was half 
a guinea; and in a humorous account 
of the affair, afterwards written to 
the papers, and which seems very 
like Foote’s own hand, it was said 
that the English Aristophanes was 
charged nine guineas for six hours’ 
sleep ; and had to pay two shillings 
for asking a bumpkin the hour! 
Everybody seems to have returned 
disgusted with these townsfolk of the 
Bard they were celebrating; who 
were later brought on the stage and 
into rhyme, and held up to the em- 
pire as examples of crass stupidity 
and knavery. 

On the morning of the Wednesday, 
at -— dawn, the visiters were 
roused by the firing of cannon, and 
many were disturbed in their wretch- 
ed beds by theatrical waits goin 
round in fancy dresses, with “‘gittars, 
who stopped before each house, and 
sang. with affected jollity, a “Rounde- 
ay or 


“ Let beauty with the sun arise! 
To Shakespeare tribute pay ! 
With heavenly smile and speaking eyes 
Give lustre to the day.” 


The whole indeed was to have too 
much of a “stagey” air, and almost 
justified the critics, who were already 
sharpening their pens for the ridicule 
that was to come later. It was in- 
deed only Garrick’s correctness and 
material dignity that carried all 
through, andsaved it from beingaludi- 
crous ballet in action. The visiters, 
suffering acutely in the narrow cribs, 
seemed to resent this joyful invita- 
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tiion and, according to the rueful ac- 
count given afterwards in “Trinculo’s 
Trip to the Jubilee” :— 


“ As «o9n as morning left his bed, 
Enchanting sounds buzzed round my head, 
From wights ycleped waits ; 
Tirst tweedle dum and tweedle dee, 
Then ‘welcome to our Jubilee !’ 
I longed to break their pate.” 


Thescene at breakfast in “Peyton's” 
room must have been amusing, for 
Foote was there, half angry, half 
amused, and scoffing at everything. 
There was a picture in the room— 
allegorical, according to the fashion 
of the moment, with the motto, ‘ Oh, 
for a muse of fire !” and Victor, one 
of Garrick’s people, with a large com- 
pany, was present :— 

***Oh, for a muse of fire’ and mettle, 

Cries out Foore, to boil the kettle ; 

Curse your little squalling souls, 

Bring us butter, bring us rolls. 

Look at Caliban’s wild picture, 

Oh, how like the poet Victor. 

Teacups rattle, kettles hiss, 

Victor! Victor! Foore is Victor. 

Victor, do not mind the picture, 


» all, 
Bawl, bawl, bawl. 
Be friends again, and kiss.”* 


By eight o’clock the magistrates 
had assembled in the open street and 
had met Mr. Garrick (who was called 
the “Steward of the Festival”) at the 
town-hall, where they eaters 
him with a medallion of Shakespeare, 
carved on the eternal “ Mul - 
tree,” and richly set in gold.t¢ "He 
made “a suitable reply :” he had to 
make many such through these 
lengthy proceedings, and fastened this 
“elegant mark of distinction” upon 
his breast. Most people, indeed, who 
took part in the show, wore a silver 
medal or a favour, and it was said 
that the sale of these “elegant marks 
of distinction” produced an enormous 


sum. 

From the town-hall the whole 
company marched in procession to the 
charming church of the place, where 
there was to be the Oratorio of Judith, 
-written by Doctor Arne, Mrs. Cibber’s 
brother, who, like everybody whom 
Garrick obliged, was presently to be 
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dissatisfied, and “aggrieved,” and 
ttish. The little quiet chancel must 
ave been rudely disturbed by the 
—— tones of the oratorio. Mr. 
rthelomon led; his wife was first 
soprano. Still the whole was dismal 
and dreary ; the chorus was thin and 
about as meagre as the audience. 
For the a people had not yet 
oo. f “Trinculo” is to be trust- 
e — 


“In a corner sat Foote, 
Full of laughter and smut, 
To things holy and grave quite a stranger: 
The blasphemous wag 
Did his wickedness brag— 
What is truth or religion to him? 
At honour he'll laugh, 
And friendship throw off 
As quick as he will his cork limb. 
The oratorio being done, 
We saddle and run 
To the booth, hamper scamper, to dinner.” 


When the oratorio was happily 
done, which was not until nearl 
three, a procession was again form 
with the steward at its head, from 
the church to the Rotunda, with the 
band in front, and a chorus chanting, 
in a sort of joyous rapture, this 
doggerell :— 


“This is the day—a holiday! 

Drive care and sorrow far away! 

Let all be mirth and hallowed joy! 
Here Nature nursed her darling boy |” 


Here a banquet was reserved for 
some six or seven hundred ladies and 
entlemen: an “elegant” dinner, says 
ictor, Mr. Garrick’s dependent : 
but other accounts are not so favour- 
able. The guests were charged fifteen 
shillings, for which there were ample 
professions of turtle, claret, Madeira, 
andotherchoicethings. Butthe whole 
seems to have broken, just as most 
other gigantic feasts havesince broken, 
down. Some guests could get nothing 
others got what “was called turtle.” 
There was great confusion, owing to 
the want of seats, and to people long 
neglected, rising en masse to help 
themselves. This was the ordinary, 
as it was called. 
Then about ten, the musicians enter- 
ed the orchestra, and struck up a 





* This is clearly a description of what took place. 


Victor we know to have been 


there; and it falls in exactly with what we know of Foote’s manner and humour. 
t It would almost seem, from a letter in the “ Garrick Correspondence,” vol. I., p. 850, 
from a Birmingham maker, that Garrick had ordered this ornament himself, 
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series of songs, catches, and glees, all 
tuned to the same key of semi-rapture. 
Many of these were written by Gar- 
rick, others by Bickerstaff. The for- 
mer were spirited and characteristic ; 
and one in particular, “The War- 
wickshire Lad,” has a fresh, open- 
air, vigorous ring, that is very 
suitable and characteristic. It was 
trolled very often during the festival, 
— with Arne’s music, became popu- 
ar :— 


“ WARWICKSHIRE—A SON@, 
“Ye Warwickshire lads and ye lasses 
See what at our Jubilee passes, 
Come revel away, rejoice and be glad, 
For the lad of all lads was a Warwickshire 
lad— : 
Warwickshire lad, 
All be glad, 
For the lad of all lads was a Warwickshire 
lad. c 


** Each shire has its different pleasures, 
Each shire has its different treasures; 
But to rare Warwickshire all must submit, 
For the wit of all wits was a Warwickshire 
wit— 
Warwickshire wit, 
How he writ, 
For the wit of all wits was a Warwickshire 
wit. 


“ There never was seen such a creature, 
Of all she was worth he robbed Nature, 
He took all her smiles and he took all her 
grief, 
And the thief of all thieves was a War- 
wickshire thief— 
Warwickshire thief, 
He’s the chief, 
For the thief of all thieves was a War- 
wickshire thief.” 


One line was afterwards parodied 
comically, and guests themselves, rue- 
fully of the bad inns, hummed— 


‘“‘ The worst of all beds is a Warwickshire 
bed!” 


The inevitable Mulberry-tree came 
in for its share of lyrical honour ; and 
it would seem that Garrick himself 
stood up and sang to it, holding a 
cup “made of the tree” in his hand: 


“THE MULBERRY-TREE.” 
(Sung with a cup in his hand made of the tree.) 

“ Behold this fair goblet, ‘twas carved from 
the tree 

Which, O my sweet Shakespeare, was 
planted by thee; 

As a relic I kiss it, and bow at the shrine, 

What comes from thy hand must be ever 
divine. 
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All shall yield to the Mulberry-tree, 
Bend to thee 
Blest Mulberry ; 
Matchless was he 
Who planted thee, 
And thou, like him, immortal be.” 


He also had seen and been amused 
at the temper of “the bumpkins” of 
the place, their stupid wonder and 
surly distrust. And thus he put 
together :— 


“THE COUNTRY GIRL.” 
(A comick Serenata by 8.) 
Recitativo 
“For whom must all this puther be? 
The Emperor of Germanee 
Or great Mogul is coming. 
Such eating, drinking, dancing, singing, 
Such cannon firing, bells a ringing, 
Such trumpeting and drumming. 


Air. 
“ All this for—Poet—O no— 
Who lived, Lord knows, how long ago? 
How can you jeer one, 
How can you fleer one ; 
A Poet, a Poet, O no, 
Tis not so, 
Who lived, Lord knows, how long ago. 
Recit. 
“ Yet now I call to mind 
Our larned Doctor boasted, 
One Shikspur did of all mankind 
Receeve from Heaven the most head.” 


They), indeed, deserved such ridi- 


cule. One fellow was utterly mysti- 
fied by the bass viol; and a “ Ban- 
bury man” told some rustic inquirers 
that they were about to celebrate 
“Shakespeare’s resurrection.” Wits 
like Foote insisted that the popular 
idea was that of “a Jew Bill ;” and 
in one of the plays written later to 
ridicule the affair, one of the boors 
is made to say that “the pagans is 
all gone by to see the Jwbilo in the 
Roundhouse !” 

Between nine and ten the company 
went home to dress, and in the inter- 
val an immense number of servants 
cleared the amphitheatre and turned 
it into a ball-room. Meantime the 
town wasilluminated, and every house 
lit up. Large transparencies had 
been painted in front of the town- 
hall, but these, which were of course 
of a Shakespearean character, mys- 
tified the punts crowd. 

The ball was very brilliant, and 
the room very handsome. Every one 
thought of Ranelagh —a likeness sug- 
gested by the row of pillars running 
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round “ten feet” from the wall. 
Thus the first day’s entertainment 
concluded. Everything, so far, had 
been successful. But next morning 
was to come achange. The weather 
had been dark and lowering ; the 
Avon had been gradually rising, but 
now the rain was streaming down. 
Nothing more dismal could have been 
conceived than for a number of per- 
sons of quality to be shut up in a 
little country town, without resources 
oreven room. All the out-door af- 
fectations of jollity, and the “demon- 
strations of joy,” had to be suspended. 
But the rustics were delighted. They 
looked on the rains and the rising of 
the Avon as a righteous judgment. 
The grand feature of the whole, 
“The Pageant,” was thus cruelly in- 
terfered with. It was intended that 
there should have been a grand pro- 
cession of characters through the 
streets. All the dresses had been 
brought from Drury-lane. “Gentle- 


man ” Smith had borrowed Garrick’s 
own Richard’scap. The effect was to 
have been imposing. But we can 
hardly regret this loss. This stagey 
pageant, glittering with the tinsel 
an 


te jewels of the property- 
ean’ ‘contd have brought with it 
only mean associations ; and when 
afterwards transferred to the boards 
of the two great theatres, was only in 
its fitting place. Itis almost surpris- 
ing that the correct and chastened 
mind of Garrick could not have seen 
the discordance between the refined 
and classical nature of Shakespeare 
and such a raree-show. 

They all then hurried to the Ro- 
tunda, where homage was to be for- 
mally paid to “the Bard” by an ode 
written to and spoken by Garrick, and 
“set” by Arne. He himself was a 
little out of spirits, perhaps affected 
by the weather and the rather serious 
responsibilities he had undertaken. 
There had been a busy scene that 
morning at the mayor’s house ; and 
to add to his annoyances a local bar- 
ber—not quite sober—gashed him 
from chin to mouth. Up to the last 
moment almost Mrs. Garrick and the 
ladies were “running about,” apply- 
ing styptics and trying to stop the 
bleeding. 

He sat in front of the orchestra in 
a suit of brown, richly embroidered 
with gold lace, and with his wand 
and medal. 
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The ode was considered an excel- 
lent performance—though, read now, 
it is full of the pseudo rapture and 
affected inspiration, which was de 
rigueu? in every feature of the festi- 
val. All, however, seem to have 
agreed that in its delivery Garrick 
excelled himself. He seems to have 
roused the audience to enthusiasm. 
The ode was said to have been revised 
and corrected by Watson. 

It began by an overture. The airs 
were sang by the choir, while Garrick 
declaimed the “ Recitativo”—a prac- 
tice, it is said, introduced then for the 
first time, and with the happiest ef- 
fect. He began “with a respectful 
bow” to the company, which was ac- 
knowledged by a universal round of 
applause. He introduced it modestly, 
and said that his taking it up was 
“more an act of duty than of vanity,” 
and paid a compliment to Gray— 


““O had those bards who charm the listen- 
ing shore 
Of Cam and Isis tuned their classic lays.” 


But the best portion was his out- 
lines of some of the Shakespearean 
characters—especially his description 
of Falstaf, which he illustrated 
with great force and happy expres- 
sion. He brought in local allusions, 
especially a rumour ofa daring Shakes- 
pearean impiety—the enclosure of a 
common near the river— 


“And may no sacrilegious hand 
Near Avon's banks be found 
To dare to parcel out the land, 
And limit Shakespeare’s 
ground ?” 


hallowed 


At the end he made a speech, 
epolemees for his own imperfections, 
complimented Dr. Arne as the first 
musical genius of the country, and 
pleaded powerfully for Shakespeare, 
the god of the hour. “ The only re- 
pees honour you can pay him,” 
he said, “is to sprak for him!” 
And here he paused, expecting, no 
doubt, a burst of applause. * But 
the audience did not quite under- 
stand, and there was a sort of 
titter. On this awkwardness Mr. 
Garrick said that perhaps his pro- 
position had come a little too 
abruptly upon them. So he desired 
the gentlemen of the orchestra to play 
a piece of music, to give them time to 
“adjust their thoughts.” 

After the music he stood up again 
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and put the same question, when 
there succeeded an odd proceeding, 
which seems to have been unworthy 
of such dignity as there was in the 
festive king. The famous Lord Ogleby 
appeared in the gallery in his great 
coat, and called out that he had a 
good deal to say against the memory 
of Shakespeare, and was invited down 
into the orchestra by Garrick. He 
there threw off his coat, and appeared 
in “a suit of fashionable blue and 
silver’ —in fact as “a Macaroni 
or Buck” of the day, and then began 
a strain of comic abuse and satire, 
directed against Shakespeare, saying 
that he was an author capable only 
of producing the vulgar emotions of 
laughing and crying, with a string of 
smart “hits” against the festival, 
and the town, and the steward him- 
self. The whole had‘been carefully 

lanned, and was meant to be deeply 
ironical ; but part of the audience 
seems to have accepted it as earnest, 
and another portion not to have 
understood it. It was, indeed, a poor 
bit of buffoonery. Then Mr. Garrick 
addressed the ladies, appealing to them 
specially in verses, in which the mul- 
berry-tree was once more introduced. 
Some were a little fatigued by all 
this speeching. Towards the end 
there came a pressure of the crowd, 
many of the benches gave way, and 
it went about that the Lord Carlisle 
—half fashionable gambler and half 
dilettante—had been seriously hurt 
by the falling of a door. 

After this came the dinner, the 
feature of which was a turtle of a 
hundred and fifty pounds weight. 
This was, as it were, the special day, 
and the fashionable company had 
all arrived, and were at the dinner, 
for at night was to be the great mas- 
querade and the fireworks. The town 
was full of noblemen and ladies of 
quality, who were dressing in all sorts 
of out of the way little corners. Mr. 
Meynell and a party posted down 
specially, and had relays of horses 
along the road to take them back 
again as soon as the ball was over. 

But the fatal rain was. still 
streaming down, and the river was 
rising steadily. It had already over- 
flowed its banks, and had begun to 
flood the field in which the Rotunda 
had been built. It was determined, 
however, to make an attempt to let 
off the fireworks under Angelo’s 
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superior guidance ; but they proved a 
miserable failure. 

Hitherto Foote had been one of 
the features of the entertainment. 
He was seen going about everywhere 
ridiculing everything. Macklin was 
with him, and there was a report 
abroad that the two were preparing 
some bit of extravagance. On the 
public walk he had met the foolish 
country gentleman — “le niais,” as 
the French would call him—who had 
told him where he came from, and 
whom he put out of countenance by 
asking who “drove” him there. For 
some reason not known—it may have 
been from some quarrel with Garrick 
—he quitted the town after the mas- 
querade. But he took with him a 
mysterious and ungenerous hostilit 
both to Garrick and to the festival, 
which Garrick had so much at heart 
—an hostility which was to break out 
later in bitter jests and pasquinade, 
and all shapes of public ridicule. 

The masquerade began at eleven. 
But by this hour the approaches to 
the Rotunda were all covered with 
water, and the horses had to, wade 
knee deep to get to the doors. Even 
there planks had to be laid down, 
to enable the ladies to get from their 
carriages. Such a flood in the river 
had not been known within the 
memory of any Stratford man ; and the 
rustics, who now exulted in it as a 
judgment from Heaven, and who 
actually began to give out that Mr. 
Garrick was a sort of necromancer, 
were more than gratified. It did not, 
however, interfere in the least with 
the splendour of the show. 

Most of the guests were in fancy 
dresses, many in dominosand masques. 
There was the Duke of Dorset, Lord 
and Lady Hertford, Lord Grosvenor, 
Lord Denbigh, Lord Spencer, Lord 
Craven, Lor Beauchamp, the Duke 
of Manchester, Lord Plymouth, Lord 
Carlisle, Lord North, Sir Watkyn, 
Lord Pembroke, and many more. For 
the meanest dress, four guineas was 
asked and obtained. any of the 
neighbouring squires, and their wives 
and daughters, pinched themselves 
severely to meet the extravagance of 
this festival. 

The “masks” that attracted most 
attention were those of Lady Pem- 
broke, the fair Mrs. Bouverie, and 
Mrs. Crewe, who went as three 
witches ; and the discrepancy between 
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their real charms and their attempts 
at self-disfigurement delighted the 
company. iss Mary Ladbroke, as 
Dame Quickly, also excited attention. 
Mrs. Yates, in a “ good leg” part, was 
—— as a petit maitre; and her 
usband, Mr. Yates, diverted the 
— as a rough country waggoner. 
here was also Lord Ogleby — “a 
tléman from Oxford’”—and Lord 
rosvenor asa Turk. But there was 
one character, now almost historic, 
who attracted notice there, but who 
now is of far more interest to ws than 
any of the fashionable persons there, 
and the costly dresses. This was Mr: 
Boswell. 

General Paoli was in London, 
staying in Bond-street ; and the papers 
had taken care to notice how Mr. 
Boswell had lodgings near him in 
the same street, and had been going 
about with the general on the most 
friendly and intimate terms. He had 
not brought the general down to the 
masquerade, but he had come him- 
self, and made that famous appear- 
ance there in the character of a Cor- 
sican. , We can see him now moving 
about the Rotunda distributing his 
verses, and have almost a picture of 
— even to its minutest de- 
tail. 

This is taken from a “communica- 
tion” to the papers, which, from its 
unconscious vanity and delightful 
naiveté betrays Boswell’s own hand 
in every line. 

He wore the dress of “an armed 
Corsican chief,” and “entered the am- 

hitheatre about twelve o'clock.” 
This minuteness is highly character- 
istic). He wore a short dark coat of 
coarse cloth, with a scarlet waistcoat 
and black splatterdashes. On his 
head he had a black cloth cap, with 
the gold inscription, “ Viva la Li- 
bertd,” and the cloth cap was besides 
decorated with a blue feather, “‘so 
that it had an elegant as well as a 
warlike appearance.” He wore, be- 
side, a stiletto stuck in a cartouche 
box, and a musket slung across his 
hack. He had no wig or powder, but 
his own hair plaited into a queue, and 
tied at the end with a bunch of blue 
ribbons. To complete the absurdity 
of his appearance, he carried a long 
vine-stalk in his hand, “by way of 






* We can almost hear Boswell speaking. 
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staff,” carved at the top, “with a bird, 
emblematic of the sweet Bard of 
Avon.” He would not wear a mask, 
but told everybody “it was not proper 
for a gallant Corsican.” As soon as 
he entered “he drew universal atten- 
tion.”* “He was firstaccosted by Mrs. 
Garrick,” and had a good deal of con- 
versation with her. In the course of 
the night, too, we had “an admirable 
conversation” between Lord Grosve- 
nor, as a Turk, and “the armed Cor- 
sican,” on the constitutions of their 
different countries; and “Captain 
Thomson of the navy, in the character 
of an honest tar, kept it up very well. 
He expressed a stormy inclination 
to stand by the brave islanders. Mr. 
Boswell danced both a minuet and 
country dance with a very pretty Irish 
lady, Mrs. Sheldon, wife to Captain 
Sheldon, of the 38th Regiment of 
Foot (Lord Blayney’ s).” (This mi- 
nuteness is truly Boswellian). ‘“‘She 
was dressed in a genteel domino, 
and before she danced threw off her 
mask :” another complete display of 
Mr. Boswell’s vanity. Mr. Boswell, 
it was added, had come to the jubilee 
from “a desire of paying a compli- 
ment to Mr. Garrick, with whom he 
has always been on a most ayreeable 
footing.” This is certainly one of 
the most characteristic figures in the 
whole scene. 

The “celebrated friend of Paoli,” 
as he was called, intended to have 
spoken his verses, but he was obliged 
to content himself with distributing 
copies :— 


“From the rude banks of Golo’s rapid 


flood, 

Alas! too deeply tinged with patriot 
blood, 

Behold a Corsican, in better days 


Eagerly I sought my country’s fame to 
raise.” 


A gentleman who came disguised 
as the devil, “gave inexpressible 
offence.” 

On Lady Pembroke’s appearance as 
a witch, elegant verses were, of course 
to be made presently on the established 
pattern of such testimonials :— 


“‘ Amongst the various forms assumed 
At Stratford’s masquerade, 
No choice more proper, ‘tis presumed, 
Than P—m—ke’s could be made. 


He was in the habit of sending these little 
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The art of charming, all declare 
That she is wondrous rich in, 
And ’tis agreed of all the fair 
That she’s the most bewitching.” 


One of the charms of the night was 
Mrs. Garrick’s dancing. She walked 
a Minuet-in “the most graceful man- 
ner,” and excited the admiration of 
all by the manner in which she per- 
formed the measure. This was but 
more of the good sense which waited 
on every act of the Garricks, for 
another would have shrunk from 
applause which recalls a profession it 
were awkward perhens to bring to 
mind. But “my sweet Mrs. Garrick,” 
as Hannah More called her, was above 
such affectations. A Frenchman, visit- 
ing England later, wrote over with 
rapture of another minuet that he 
had seen her dance. But of this Strat- 
ford minuet, one gentleman wrote 
that “it was the most elegant dance 
I shall ever see ;” and in the sarcas- 


tic rhymes that came out later it was 
noticed as a charming feature— 


“ None fairer in the ball were seen, 
None danced more like the Paphian queen, 
For Garrick has her grace.” 


Not until four o’clock did it ter- 


minate. It was thought that some 
1,500 persons were present, and with 
it virtually terminated the jubilee. 
The next day, indeed, there was the 
breakfast over again, and a horserace 
for the jubilee cup of £50; bujthe 
course was a foot deep in water. “Lord 
Grosvenor and Mr. Ring and others of 
note on the turf entered horses; and 
it was won by a groom called Pratt, 
who anal that though he knew 
nothing of Shakespeare, or of any- 
thing that he had done, that he would 
never part with it. Then they went 
in to dinner, “the French Horns and 
Clarionets attending ;” and the whole 
wound up with fireworks, for the 
rain had ceased, and other balls, 
which must have been languid enough. 
And thus the jubilee ended. 

Indeed the whole must have been 
a scene of rather forced enthusiasm 
and enjoyment ; and nothing but the 
good company and personal con- 
nexions of Garrick with the guests 
could have carried it through. This 
fashion of celebration does not belong 
to our country, our climate, or our cha- 
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racteristics ; we have not the neat and 
ready touch of our French neighbou 
who can extemporize a féte with 
its accompaniment, have it in perfect 
keeping with the object to be cele- 
brated, and exclude everything mean 
or discordant. They, too, have back- 
ground and scenery ready made, 
charming skies, balmy air, and a steady 
climate that can be reckoned on. 
Above all, they have _ and gay 
tempers, with a childlike relish for 
light enjoyments, and they do not 
“take their pleasures sadly,” accord- 
ing to the manner of the English, as 
was remarked centuries ago. 

It. was a pecuniary success, also ; 
without Garrick it would have been 
a failure. It must have cost him 
individually a great deal of money. 
Even his own presents to the town 
represent a good deal of outlay. For 
his was the well known statue which 
now stands in the town-hall. 

Almost at once the theatres seized 
on it. A witty but malicious speech 
of Foote—an impromptu fait a lorsir— 
was Pen in everybody’s mouth. 

“A jubilee,” he said, “as it hath 
lately eppeared, is a public invitation 
circulated and urged by puffing, to go 
on without horses, to an obscure 

rough without representatives, 
governed by a mayor and aldermen, 
who are no magistrates ; to celebrate 
a great poet whose own works have 
made him immortal, by an ode. with- 
out poetry, music without melody, 
dinners without victuals, and lodgings 
without beds: a masquerade where 
half the people appeared barefaced, 
a horserace up to the knees in water, 
fireworks extinguished as soon as they 
were lighted, and a gingerbread am- 
phitheatre, which, like a house of 
cards, tumbled to pieces as soon as it 
was finished.” * 

But Covent Garden led off with a 
theatrical jubilee, called Man and 
Wife, with a Prologue spoken by 
Weston, which brought in all the 
pousts topics relative to the festival. 

t dealt with Garrick gently. A few 
lines will be a good specimen :— 
“ From Stratford arriv’d, piping hot gentle- 
folks, 

From the rarest fine shows and most 

wonderful jokes. 


* This was afterwards fitted into the “Devil Upon Two Sticks,” 








“ First, something in lingo of schools called 
*an Ode,’ 
All critics they tell me, allowed very 


good. 

One said, you may take it for truth I 
assure ye, 

It was made by the little great man of 
old Drury. 


“the main part of the show 

Was long tailed fine comets by fam'd 
Angelo. 

Some turtle I got which they called 
pashapee, 

But honest roast beef's the best turtle for 
me. 

To bed I must go, for which, like a 
ninny, 

I paid, like my betters, no less than a 
guinea.” 


Lacy, Garrick’s partner, a man of 
plain and practical sense, had not 
relished the Stratford scheme, and 
had forebodings about the Drury-lane 

roperties. Still he had great con- 
Fdence in the genius of Garrick, who 
presently determined to turn it to 
some profit in the metropolis. He 
gave Dr. Arne the handsome sum of 
sixty guineas for the music to the 
ode, and at the end of the month, 
after the “Country Girl” was played, 
produced it at Drury-lane, with the 
stage arranged like an orchestra, and 
he himself seated in the centre. This, 
however, did not “take,” and it was 
onl rformed seven nights. But 
he had 1 really thought of producing a 
grand spectacle; and he accordingly 
wrote a humorous little sketch, and 
on the 14th of October brought out 
“The Jubilee.” 

Considering the state of the stage 
at that time it was a wonderful pro- 
duction, surprisingly ambitious, for 
the comparatively rude condition of 
the drama and its appliances. It was 

leasantly written, and combined both 
Farce and spectacle. In it was shown 
the courtyard of the inn, with Moody, 
who was the “standing” Irishman, 
having to sleep in a postchaise, and 
all the humours which might arise 
from the overcrowding of the little 
town. Thus alluding to the Shakes- 

names given to the rooms in 
“the inn:—‘A waiter orders one to 
carry eight glasses of jelly to the little 
thin man who is with the tall lady, in 
*Love’s Labour Lost,’ and bids another 
stop the quarrel in the ‘ Katharine and 
Petruchio.’” 
King played one of the local coun- 
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try clowns, whose terrors and preju- 
dices had furnished such amusement. 
But the procession, through what re- 
resented a street in Stratford, must 
ave been really imposing. There 
were sixteen drummers leading the 
way, a band of music, men carrying 
banners, and then a long train of 
actors and actresses, all dressed to 
represent the leading parts of Shakes- 
peare’s plays—each play being apart. 
Garrick walked as Lenedick, King as 
Touchstone, Mrs. Abington as the 
comic muse, and Mrs. Barry as the 
tragic muse, drawn in a triumphal 
car. Garrick, who knew the cheap- 
ness in the end of judicious outlay, 
spared no money on the “mounting” 
of the piece, and the result was that 
for ninety-two nights the town went 
to see it, and ever went in crowds. 
They were divided into “the Roman 
characters,” Cesar, Coriolanus ; “ Ro- 
man ladies dishevelled,” said the stage 
directions, and Brutus and Cassius, 
“bearing daggers,” with “soft music” 
and “grand music.” Then came old 
English characters—Prospero, and 
“ magical music,” “drunken sailors;” 
Oberon and Titania, “in a nut-shéll,” 
to fairy music; Hamlet, to “solemn 
music,” following the Ghost, “with his 
sword drawn ;” Ophelia in “her mad- 
ness ;” Lear; Macbeth, “with daggers 
bloody ;” Lady Macbeth “asleep, with 
the candle an phial,” to the “Dead 
in Saul.’ 
e whole must have been a won- 
derful and pleasing pageant ; and it is 
—e that in the recent revived 
enthusiasm some such display was not 
thought of at the theatres. 

This, a good run even in our own 
days of runs, was a startling success 
in those times. 

But Foote’s behaviour seems now 
most inexplicable. He must have 
visited the festival solely to oblige 
Garrick—as indeed every one that 
visited it, did. Yet he had no sooner 
left than he began to ridicule it in 
every possible way. Every newspaper 
was said to contain satires and squibs 
directed against the celebration, from 
his hand. At last he carried his ani- 
mosity so far as to meditate a piéce 
@ occasion,in which Garrick was to be 
brought in and “taken off.” A lady 
asked him were his figures at “the 


little theatre” to be the size of life. 
“No, madam,” he answered, “about 
To the list of 


the size of Garrick.” 
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those whont he had mimicked, or 
threatened to mimic, was now to be 
added the respectable name of the 
English Roscius. 

ut he seems to have got ashamed 
or perhaps was afraid to carry out the 
plan. eed aatanel friends soon 
carried the plan to the ears of Garrick, 
who was thrown into agonies by such 
a prospect. Nor was it surprising. 
They met, however, at Lord Camden’s, 
at dinner, and Garrick asked him 
firmly, as they went away, was it to 
be war or peace, and Foote answered 
“peace” by all means. 

More extraordinary still was the 
behaviour of Doctor Stevens, the 
Shakespeare editor. He is said to 
have made the jubilee the object of 
his bitterest sarcasm, attacking it in 
every shape, and all concerned. But 
shortly after we find him hypocriti- 
cally asking Garrick’s assistance, bor- 
rowing his rare Shakespearean plays 
one after the other. And Garrick, 
one of the charms of whose character 
was an indifference to the petty out- 
bursts of small natures, and a happy 
superiority toall resentments, received 
him with favour, and lent him his 
books. As long as he confined him- 


self to satirizing the business itself 
and Garrick’s own doings, he did not 
think it worth notice; but at last he 


became personal. When he heard 
that-Garrick was about taking the 
matter up seriously he grew alarmed, 
and sent to assure him that he was 
author of only three harmless pieces 
—a parody on Dryden’s Ode, which 
he called an ode on the Duke of Bed- 
ford dedicating a temple to the me- 
mory of his cook, Le Stie, and two 
others. 

Almost immediately he was boast- 
ing everywhere that he had written 
all the offensive pieces—some nearly 
thirty-five or forty—and added that 
it was “fair to vex Garrick.” This 
was to be Garrick’s destiny, as from 
his gentle, forgiving, and almost in- 
different nature, he was a mark for 
the spite and satire of such writings. 

It soon came out that there was a 
deficit in the receipts for the expenses 
of the jubilee, and Garrick generously 
agreed to discharge it. 


“THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE,” 


It is, however, in looking back to 
Garrick’s long captaincy of the thea- 
tre—a direction that lasted for nearly 
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thirty years—that we see him to most 
advantage. The supreme control of 
such a place requires almost special 
gifts—of a quality, too, different from 
that of a regiment, a ship, a business 
house, or any other establishment 
where one man rules many men and 
women with a more absolute despot- 
ism over his subjects. These have at 
the same time a greater power of their 
own—their talents, if not their incli- 
nations, must be conciliated. Theirs 
are more than mechanical duties, and 
though the manager may secure a sort 
of passive obedience, he must con- 
sult their eagerness, enthusiasm, and 

reat yifts, to bring about success. 

e must have wonderful tact to con- 
trol the little intrigues and jealousies 
hatched at the coulisses and in the 
green-room, and prevent the players’ 
contemptible little whisperings from 
interfering with the grand public in- 
terest of the whole establishment. 
Besides there is the greater audience 
outside, who control both, and who 
must be consulted. 

The sum that Garrick took away 
with him from Drury-lane is a sufti- 
cient proof of the success with which 
he had discharged his duty to the 
audience. And the cloud of players’ 
fanciful wrongs, and miserable com- 
plaints and whinings to be found in 
a hundred little episodes in his “Cor- 
respondence,” is sure proof of his 
capacity and exquisite tact behind 
the scenes. During those thirty years; 
all through those grievances, rejoic- 
ings, defiances, wounded sensibilities, 
open attacks, secret insinuations, to 
be followed almost invariably by the 
most servile and degrading submis- 
sion—in short, the player’s traditional 
programme—we see him the same 
always—calm, temperate, and with 
right upon his side; masterly in dis- 
cussion, firm where he feels that his 
goodness has been too far tried, and 
above all, generously making no ac- 
count either of their angry menaces 
and haughty language, or of the 
velling submission with which that 
language was sought to be atoned for. 
No man was ever less likely to exact 
so humiliating an amende. The an- - 
nals of this theatre, as preserved in 
the “Correspondence,” are a fatal 
record of the pettiness behind the cur- 
tain ; and the r could nowhere 
else have learnt suc capital lessons 
in human character. His letters—for 
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even his last embroilment with King, 
the actor, showed hownecessary it was 
to have everything “in black and 
white” in these dealings—are an 
almost amusing catalogue of the sen- 
sitive tempers of his authors, actors, 
and actresses. No matter what mo- 
tives were imputed, or even what 

e was used, he was sure to 
forgive, and “think no more of it.” A 
more “amiable” character, without 
at the same time the least tendency 
to “softness” or weakness, could not 
be conceived. 

With Coleman he had been always 
on friendly and affectionate terms. 
Coleman’s plays had always found a 

lace at Drury-lane ; though, indeed, 

arrick deserves no special praise for 
bringing out so fresh and healthy a 
comedy as the “Jealous Wife.” From 
abroad were written home to Coleman 
the longest and most gossiping let- 
ters ; and at Paris Garrick concerned 
himself seriously about Coleman’s 
money interests. Coleman had writ- 
ten the lively and spirited “ Polly 
Honeycombe,” that capital satire on 
the sentimental taste of the day ; and 
before quitting England in 1773, the 
manager and author had talked over 
a scheme for a joint stock production 
—a comedy—the name of which 
wouldseem to have been settled before 
it was written. Upon his travels 
Garrick took portions of it with him ; 
but his amusements interfered with 
business, and he could not lay his 
mind to the task. But he encouraged 
Coleman to go on. The latter had 
furnished him with a broad outline of 
the plot and most of the parts. When 
Garrick returned it was finished, and 
by the end of the year was ready for 
the stage. é 

A marked character, Which has 
become one of the figures of dramatic 
literature—that bit of true comedy, 
Lord Ogleby, was originally laid out 
for Garrick. And, indeed, it seemed 
that no one but Garrick could have 

iven such good effect to the good- 
ft oured old beau, full of ardour for 
the sex, but checked in his advances 
by sodden twinges of gout and rheu- 
‘matism. A creation that reads de- 
lightfully in these days of barren 
character and feeble touching, and 
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whom we can see and hear, and laugh 
at heartily. Garrick, however, had 
formed a resolution of appearing in no 
new character ; and when the piece 
was ready for Drury-lane and Drury- 
lane for it, informed Coleman that he 
could not undertake the part. 

Coleman took this in ill part, and 
returned to Bath in dudgeon. He 
affected to consider that Garrick had 
pledged himself to take it, and upon 
that burst into a catalogue of griev- 
ances. But when he returned to his 
house in Green-street, goodnatured 
friends came and told him real or 
fancied speeches of Garrick, and in- 
flamed the breach ; and some expres- 
sion of Garrick’s claiming a share in 
the joint labour touched his vanity, 
and raised a controversy, which has 
been often debated since and never 
satisfactorily settled. 

Hurt, perhaps, at Coleman’s be- 
haviour, Garrick had said to a friend 
who was talking of the comedy— 
“Coleman lays great stress upon his 
having written Lord Ogleby for 
me. Suppose it should come out that 
f wrote it?”* The other was in- 
dignant, not so much at the claim of 
authorship as at the betrayal of their 
respective shares in the work. Not- 
withstanding the long statement made 
by the younger Coleman in defence 
of his father, virtually claiming for 
him the whole credit of the piece, 
their respective shares can be settled 
very readily. Hogarth and Garrick 
were the joint authors of the best 
portions of the comedy. Coleman 
was the practical hodman who worked 
it into shape, and filled in the com- 
mon routine characters. The first 
plate of the famous series of “ Mar- 
riage a la Mode” is in itself a drama, 
and contains a story which the 
smallest skill could a We 
have there the two extremes—the 
proud lord, who has ancestors but no 
money, and the vulgar “city person,” 
who has money but no ancestors. 
There are the two young people who 
are to be contracted, but who are 
utterly indifferent to each other. 
Bearing the plot of the “Clandestine 
Marriage” in mind, it would be easy 
for the practised playwright to super- 
add, as a motive for this indifference, 


* Though this is Coleman's charge against Garrick, yet, as Garrick in his answer does 
not den¥ having said it, we only assume it to have been spoken. 
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another attachment; and a secret 
marriage. The lawyers are also pre- 
sent. Coleman, indeed, owns that 
he had seen these elements of true 
comedy in the picture long before he 
came to know Garrick. When we 
read the -play, it is surely the image 
of Lord Ogleby that we take awa 
with us, and Lord Ogleby is Garrick’s 
work. We have Garrick’s statement 
for this, just given. He told his 
friend, Mr. Cradock, that he had 
taken the idea from a humorous old 
gentleman down in Norfolk. Coleman 
the younger, indeed, says that his 
father had told him that “it was not 
true, and that he wrote the whole of 
Ogleby’s first scene,” one of the best 
of Lord OUgleby’s. How little the 
younger Coleman’s advocacy is to be 
depended on may be seen by quoting 
his father’s own words to Garrick :— 
“Tt is true, indeed, that by your 
suggestion Hogarth’s proud lord was 
converted into Lord Ogleby, and that, 
as the play now stands, the levee scene 
at the beginning of the second act, 
and the whole of the fifth act are 
” The “levee scene” was 
‘Ogleby’s first scene.” Thus the 
father unconsciously disposes of his 
son’s advocacy. He adds, too, that 
in the conduct and dialogue of the 
fourth act Lord Ogleby has “some 
obligations” to him. What is more 
satisfactory proof is, that a hint of 
Lord Ogleby, but no more, had been 
already given in Garrick’s own farce 
of “Lethe.” There Lord Chalkstone 
is scarcely ten minutes on the stage ; 
and it was natural that Garrick should 
wish a character which had been so 
successful to have a wider field. 
Lord Chalkstone has his twinges of 
the gout, and rails at his nephew 
for not being gay enough, and rattles 
on in the most lively way about 
betting and the ladies, and all the 
tastes of a young man of twenty. 
Inthe “Clandestine Marriage” there is 
a good caricature of a Swiss valet, 
who flatters his lordship skilfully, 
and says, “Bravo, bravo, my lor’,” at 
judicious openings. And Lord Chalk- 
stone has py ee a called Bowman, 
who flatters, too, and says “ bravo” 
at openings. : 
In “ Lethe” also there are allusions 
to the vulgar taste for ornamental 
gardening—the serpentine walks and 
* capabilities” of a city like paradise, 
which was a hit at “ Capability 
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Brown,” the great ornamental gar- 
dener of his day. The same hint is 
carried on into the “Cit’s”’ character, in 
the “Clandestine Marriage,” and very 
amusingly developed. But we might 
go further. This proof of Garrick’s 
authorship is entirely taken from 
Coleman’s view of the case. But Gar- 
tick in his reply seems almost to claim 
further share, for he says he thought 
Coleman’s account of the comedy 
“somewhat erroneous.” 

Yet, having taken this large share 
in the composition, Garrick had 
actually arranged that Coleman was 
to have the whole credit of the play ! 
—a compliment that Coleman had 
allowed himself to accept with the 
salvo that it was to be “a means of 
perpetuating and strengthening the 
connexion between them.” But 
when he heard that Coleman was 
going about abusing him for not 
acting the part “he, Coleman, had 
written for him,” he was naturally 
annoyed, and had then said, “ What 
would you say if J had written the 
part?” The quiet logical way in 
which the manager disposed of the 
angry, —— author, shows him 
that he has been wrong ; then passes 


all over, and sets himself to bringing 
out the play in the best way he 


could, is like all his affairs, admir- 
able. For the truth of his state- 
ment Garrick appeals confidently to 
Kent, Baldwin, Strahan, and othe 
to whom Coleman had gone roun 
making the same charge ; and, if Gar- 
rick was not misinformed, had added 
that “there was an end of their friend- 
ship.” Under such provocation 
Garrick naturally felt universally dis- 
charged from is custody of the 
secret. But Coleman’sgreat complaint 
of Garrick was his having declined to 
play in the comedy. But even in 
oleman’s showing this amounts to no 
more than this : not that he had pro- 
mised to play, but that he had not 
said he would not. “In all our con- 
versations,”’ says the “ peevish” dra- 
matist, “ did you ever tell me that if 
you did return, you would never play 
in a new piece? Did you not often 
regret the want of a performer for 
this character ; and did I not often 
express my hopes that you might 
still perform it? Did you throw 
cold water on these hopes by any 
other manner than saying you did 
not believe you should play at all?” 
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They were at Richmond together. 
When Garrick told him of his reso- 
lution, Coleman was thunderstruck, or 
affected to be thunderstruck ; for 
Garrick says he could name one of 
Coleman’s own friends who could 
vouch to the latter’s knowledge of 
Garrick’s resolution. 

About a fortnight later they met 
in “ Johnston’s parlour,” when Gar- 
rick, having heard of Coleman’s com- 

laints and unkind speeches about 

im in the interval, took another 
tone, told him plainly that the comedy 
must be treated entirely as his own, 
and that he must be cautious to have 
it brought forward at the present 
season, or not at all. “Can anything 
be more unreasonable or less un- 
friendly ; and should I not rather 
accuse you of using me in a strange 
manner by withdrawing the piece 
which I had a share in, and reckoned 
upon its appearance? I have ever,” 
he concludes admirably, “ thought of 
you and loved you, a faithful and 
affectionate friend ; but surely your 
leaving London so abruptly, and 
leaving complaints of me behind you, 
was not a very becoming instance of 
your kindness and moderation to me ; 
and if I betrayed any warmth in con- 
sequence of your conduct, such 
warmth was, at least, more natural 
and excusable than your own.” 

Tt has been often asked, too, why 
did not Garrick play the part, and a 
part that would have suited him so 
excellently ? Bowen is convinced that 
it is on account of the likeness to his 
own Lord Chalkstone. But a far 
more natural reason is the one given 
by Garrick himself—his fear of ex- 
perimenting on the public with a new 
character. 

“Your suspicions of my behaving 
in a manager-like manner, before you 
went to Bath, are very unworthy of 
you. Ineverassumed the consequence 
of a manager to anybody (for I know 
that fools may be, and that many fools 
have been, managers), much less to 


one whom—I leave your heart to 
supply the rest.” A lady friend of 
Coleman’s had taxed Garrick with his 
great obligation to the writer; and 
alluding to that, and to an allusion in 
Coleman’s letter to a past service, he 
says, charmingly—“ Having heard 
since of her great warmth in our 
affair, I own myself surprised, and 
would wish, for both our sakes, that 
no account courant (as there ought to 
be none in friendship) may be pro- 
duced on either side.” * 

In a comedy, the success of which 
was not at all secure, Coleman, still on 
“his high horse,” and deeply wound- 
ed, insisted on withdrawal of the play; 
but Garrick was good-tempered 
enough to humour him.t 

This was early in December. Be- 
fore the end of the month Beckets, 
the bookseller, came with a friend] 
message from Coleman,which Garric 
was on the point of anticipating. 
From Hampton he then sent him 
verses on his translation of “Terence.” 
And he was presently busy reading 
the comedy, and suggesting improve- 
ments.t 

He was very busy with a dramatic 
epilogue for the comedy—a little 
drama in itself; and on the morning 
of Christmas-day, while sitting in his 
pew, listening to the parson, turned 
some seasonable verses in honour of 
his friend—warm and sincere lines, 
the best commentary on which was 
his own behaviour:— 


“‘ May Christmas give thee all his cheer, 
And lead thee to a happy year! 
Though wicked gout has come by stealth, 
And threats encroachments on my health; 
Though still my foes indulge their spite, 
And what their malice prompts will write; 
Though now to me the stage is hateful, 
And be who owes me most ungrateful ; 
Yet think not, George, my hours are sad— 
Oh! no, my heart is more than glad! 
When you and I again were one. 
This gives to Christmas all his cheer, 
And leads me to a happy year.’’ 


It was at this time that Foote met 


* It is eminently characteristic of the character of both men, that when Coleman was 
in Paris he gave a copy of the play to Favart, the poet, as his own work, without men- 
tioning Garrick’s share; while to Madame Riccoboni, in the very same week, Garrick 


had modestly described his share as a mere ‘ 


‘touch of the fingers.” 


+ It was said later (in the Biographia Dramatice) that the leading characters were taken 
from an obscure farce of Townley’s, which was only acted one night, and never printed. 


But of this there is no proof. 


} He even proposed an allusion to Lord Ogleby’s vanity and foibles in the first act, to 
prepare the ground for his appearance; and a reference to the play shows this was intended. 


[June, 
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with his dreadful accident ; and Gar- 
rick, worry) every service in his 
power, until he should be well, takes 
care to mention specially how “my 
friend Coleman has rticularly 
shown his regard to you,” in feelin 
and lamenting in misfortune. Heh 
not miscalculated the effect of his 
message ; for Foote wrote back, filled 
with gratitude and thanks, to Mr. 
Coleman “for his Wey A sc al 
It was determined that King should 
do Lord Ogleby—for him a fortunate 
choice, for with his name the part had 
become identified. He at first de- 
clined it, but it was pressed upon him. 
Garrick, it is said, took the opportu- 


nity of insinuating his own view of 


the character in various private inter- 
views, and finally fixed a day fora 
rehearsal in his own parlour, when 
King went through it, but after a 
manner of his own, which extorted 
Garrick’s admiration as perfectly ori- 
ginal, and far better than any mere 
imitator of him. 

On the 20th of February it was 
brought out. Garrick himself opened 
the night with a prologue, in which 
he alluded to their joint obligations to 
Hogarth, and feelingly to the recent 
deaths of Quin and Mrs. Cibber. Then 
the play began. The house was filled 
with the friends of the two authors; 
and as there was a great masquerade 
that night at the Pantheon, many 
of the company in their zeal came 
with portions of their fancy dresses 
on under their coats, and left other 
* portions at neighbouring taverns and 
coffee-houses, to be put on after the 
play. Yetdanger wasexpected. The 
first act passed over without inter- 
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ruption ; but in the second, when 
the Swiss valet said there was nothin 
in the papers but anti-sejanus an 
advertisements, a storm came. Anti- 
sejanus—a hireling parson—called 
Scott, whose employer was Lord Sand- 
wich, was sitting in the boxes; and 
when some one in the pit jumped 
up, and pointing to him, called out, 
“There he is! turn him out!” a per- 
fect storm broke out. The clergyman, 
who was six feet high, stood up de- 
fiantly in his place, and looked down 
contemptuously at the crowd. This 
episode had nearly shipwrecked the 
play. But King’s Lord Ogleby put 
every one in good humour. 

The tradition of it is still kept alive. 
And wherever Lord Ogleby is acted, 
it is acted as King performed. There 
is a picture of him to be seen, after 
De Wilde, which represents the 
stiff, ungainly nobleman with hard, 
wooden, heavy cheeks, and a wi 
with a comic curl over his forehea 
dressed in finery, and taking a pinch 
of snuff in Mr. Stirling’s garden, with 
an air of exquisite dandyism. He 
brought that very suit to Dublin with 
him, played the character everywhere, 
until Lord Ogleby and King became 
almost convertible terms. 

But in the course of the play there 
was another rock coming—a scene 
between the lawyers, which has some 
humour, but which excited murm 
for the same nicety that ca 
Goldsmith’s humorous bailiffs to be 
left out. Anything like broad, open. 
healthy humour was reckoned “low, 
and “the lawyers” had to be very 
much cut down.* 

In the last act, too, so many alter- 


* The reader may judge for himself whether this part of the play did not deserve more 


toleration. 


“ Traverse.—Oh no ! 


Sergeant Flower is talking with his brother Traverse, on circuit business :— 
“ Flower.—Can you make out your alibi? 
The crown witnesses are sure to prove our identity. We shall 


certainly be hanged; but that don’t signify. But, Mr. Sergeant, have you much to do? 
Any remarkable case on the Midland, this circuit ? ; 

“ Flower.—Nothing very remarkable except Rider and Western, at Nottingham, for 
crim. con. ; but, on the whole, I believe a good deal of business. Our associate tells me 


there are about thirty venires for Warwick. 


“ Traverse.—Pray, Mr. Sergeant, are you concerned in Jones and Thomas, at 


Lincoln ? 
~  “ Flower.—I am—full plaintiff. 


“ Traverse.—And what do you think on’t ? 


- Traverse.—I thought 80. 


“ Flower.—O, no matter of doubt on’t; luce clarius. We have no right in us—we 


have but one chance. 
“ Traverse.—W hat’s that ? 


“ Flower.—Why, my Lord Chief does not go the circuit this time, and my brother 
Puzzle being in the commission, the cause will come on before his.” 
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ations had been made up to the last 
moment, that the players did not know 
what they were to say or what to 
leave out; and the “ business’ be- 
came a mass of confusion. There 
‘was a deal of rushing from bedrooms 
and actors ; but the energetic “ Pivy” 
Clive, who to the last was full of 
spirits and animal motion, came 
bustling on, and threw such life and 
vigour into the scene that she restored 
the day, and brought the piece 
triumphantly through. Garrick had 
read ments of it to the King and 
Queen, who were delighted with it. 
Garrick must have afterwards 
thought, with regret, of the oppor- 
tunity he had lost. There is no 
question but that he would have 
e a fine character of it ; and later 
he told his friend Cradock “that 
King’s Ogleby was not his ;” and 


that he meditated taking up the part 
him a3 


self, 

In his epilogue he determined to 
satirize the new popular fancy for 
English opera, which had grown up 
in his absence, and had taken serious 
hold of the public. Yet a taste that 
brought out such fresh English music, 
and such truly characteristic dramas 
as “ Love in a Village,” and “Lionel 
and Clarissa,” scarcely deserved such 
bantering. Heintroduced Lord Minim, 
Colonel Trill, Mrs. Quaver, Sir 
Patrick Mahoney, and other com- 
pany, sitting playing cards at an 
assembly, and “swearing” by the 
opera. “ To-night,” the Colonel says, 
“at Drury-lane is played A comedy 
and tout nouvelle—A Spade! Is not 
Miss Crotchet at the play ?”’ Mrs. 
Quaver auswers him that her “niece 
has made a party in to damn the 
piece.” “Pray do you know the 
author, Colonel Trill ?” (Here was 
Garrick’s old system of self-deprecia- 
tion once smote}; and the “ first lady” 
whispers him, which makes Lord 
Minim break out, “ What, he again! 
And dwell such daring souls in little 
men?” Then they fall to praises of 
the opera; Lord Minim “ hates a 
playhouse,” and the Irish baronet 
alone, of all the company, stands up 
for Shakespeare and the old drama. 
After that first night it had a great 
success, and ran for many nights. It 
is one of the good oe comedies 
of the language. But the town, as 
usual, was to indemnify itself with a 
joke, and made merry at the joint 
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authorship. The Monthly Review 


alluded pointedly to Tate and Brady, 


Sternhold and Hopkins, and other 

noted collaboraters, while news- 

aper wits made rhymes on them as 
aumont and Fletcher :— 


“ F.—T'll treat the town once more. 

B— Agreed: we'll join ; 
Come, I'll club water, you shall furnish 
wine— 

Half gentleman, 
play’r, 

Of wit alone must I possess no share? 

We're fairly match'd, so dapper and so 
small : 

But mount me on your shoulders—Lord, 
how tall. 


half manager, half 


F.—But what's the human character and 
plot ? 

Wit, incident, intrigue. 

B— No matter what. 

Hurry is all: war—thieves—run in and 


out, 

No matter what the bustle is about. 

The newspapers will furnish us with 
wit— 

Stale Jemmy Twitcher is not worn out yet. 

Your connoisseur shall furnish quaint re- 
marks 

On modern taste, plantations, buildings, 


parks. 

“ Jenny's Country Visit” shall supply 

Your piece with sterling humour, so 
will I. 

My favourite Chalkstone, ready cut and 
dried, 

Shall hobble forth with Bowman by his 
side. 


But now, let’s search the room. That’s 
to my wish, 
Those prints there—“Hogarth’s Mar- 
riage”—take ’em. 
- Pish ! 
B.—See here a lord, a cit, a modern wife, 
A rake, a lawyer, painted to the life.” 


Kenrick attacked itopenly; Hawks- 
worth was gentle with it ; and John- 
son good-naturedly sent down to 
Bath, to Garrick, a refutation of 
Kenrick’s Review. Even Davies, 
the bookseller, and friend of Garrick, 
had his little sling ready, and from a 
private corner abused the play as full 
of “vulgarisms,” which only made 
Garrick smile. 

It is impossible not to read this 
little history without seeing how 
much it is to Garrick’s credit in every 
part. “If either of us,” he wrote 
affectingly to Coleman, “ had the least 
ingredient of some of the mortal com- 
position that shall be nameless we 
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might have lost the greatest blessin; 
of our lives—at least I speak for one.’ 
It is plain that he had merely in- 
ented to give his best help to a 
comedy that his friend was writing— 
allow him the whole credit of its 
authorship, and bring it out with all 
the resources of his house. When 
his friend, in a moment of pique, 
chose to betray the secret, he was 
obliged to accept Ais share of the 
play, and it made no change in his 
temper. This is the whole-history of 
the “ Clandestine Marriage.” 


A MANAGER S TROUBLES, 


It was natural that a manager who 
was so successful, and making money, 
and who had such vast influence 
outside the walls of the theatre, 
should find himself soon in the posi- 
tion of a theatrical prime minister. 
Every one about him was flattering 
him, and intriguing for his favour. 
There were people about him who 
knew his morbid sensitiveness, his 
nervousness as to what was said 
against him, and at the same time his 
eagerness to hear it. Thus was car- 
ried to his ears every murmur and 
every COT protest, magnified in the 
passage. id King the actor ex- 
press himself hastily in the green- 
room about a new play? there was 
Mr. Hopkins, the prompter, ready 
to carry these remarks straight to 
the manager, who required an expla- 
nation in writing: “ Mr. Garrick’s 
compliments to Mr. King, though he 
is seldom surprised at what may 
happen in a theatre, yet he should be 
obliged to Mr. King if he would let 
him know, by a note, what he was 
pleased to say about him and the 
farce of ‘The Invasion.’ Mr. Garrick 
assures Mr. King that he will not 
send his answer to the prompter 
but to himself.” Mr. King wrote 
back almost abjectly. A few years 
later Mr. King broke out again 
in peevish remonstrances, and in an 
enormous letter of grievances, firing, 
as Garrick said, a long gun at him. 
Garrick had talked in a friendly 
way of his always staying at Drury- 
lane, and had added, “Odamn it! 
never fear, I'll take care of you.” 
Then followed a whole catalogue of 
wrongs. Mrs. King had been en- 
gaged, “not with good grace ;” he 
himself was made a sort of “ hack,” 
thrust in after “‘ command nights,” 
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made to fill gaps where other 
actors were allowed not to play, 
actors who were “shamefully better 
paid,” and who were “ periodicall 
sick or impertinent about the mont 
of April.” He was thrust into unfit 

arts— Woodward, of Covent Garden, 

ad more—Smith more and less to do. 
He could only agree to certain 
haughty conditions. He was not, he 
hinted, to have an unworthy advan- 
tage taken of his friendship to Mr, 
Garrick. 

The answer of Garrick is admirable 
for its moderation. He summarises 
the complaints. “There,” he says, 
“are the allegations of my friend Mr. 
King, in the midst of our friendship, 
and when he was possessed of m 
entire confidence; however, all 
these hardships do not seem to your- 
self insufferable, for with only an 
exception or two you are willing to 
submit to him if the manager of 
Drury-lane will give you your price. 
Have you not, Mr. King, been con- 
scious of some breaches of friendship 
to me, and are you not producing 
these allegations as excuses for your 
own behaviour? Have you not, in- 
stead of an open, manly declaration of 
your thoughts to your friend, whis- 
pered about in hints and ambiguities 
your uneasiness? All which by cir- 
culation have partly crept into the 
newspapers, and though you have 
disclaimed being privy to their circu- 
lation, yet you have certainly been 
the first cause of it ; while to me, I 
aver, so lately as a fortnight ago you 
came to my house at Hampton, 
showed no signs of displeasure, but 
rode with me to town with all the 
cheerfulness of ease, and in the 
warmest spirit of confidence. Was 
your friend to be the last to hear of 
yom complaints or to suspect them ?”’ 

e ends by agreeing to the full 
terms demanded by King for the new 
articles, and even promises to make 
up out of his own pocket any loss he 
may have sustained for the acting 
season. 

The other was not satisfied, and 
renewed what might be called his 
“whine.” He fell back upon the 
“disinclination” shown to receive 
Mrs. King. His name in the play- 
bills had been squeezed into a line, 
or huddled away too close by the 
large capitals of the play-bill. He — 
demanded that the bill of — 


Chant of Venice” should be produced 
to substantiate the charge. 

Garrick replies with infinite good 
humour. King had quoted Mr. Barry, 
who need not play when he did not 
choose. Garrick showed him how 
Barry was not paid when he did not 
play. King had talked of Woodward 
and his five hundred a year at Covent 
Garden, but reminded him, what was 
true, Mr. Woodward was not secure 
of a month’s engagement there. Nay, 
he had been again and again applied 
to by Woodward, but as such an en- 

ment would have interfered with 

ing, he always answered, “ King is 
always attached to me. I will not 
give him the least uneasiness. I 
could say more, and will when you 
até in a proper mood to receive it.” 
He was writing with an aching head, 
a sore throat, and a wretched pen, 
and winds up with, “Now, if fif- 
teen pounds a week will not con- 
tent you, I will with pleasure, rather 
than lose you, make up the sum you 
require for the time we shall be 
together. I cannot say more, nor 
show more, my inclination to you as 
@ man, an actor, and the friend of, 


dear sif, your very humble servant, 


Davip Garrick.” This tone is 
admirable, firm, logical, and yet kind. 

Smith, the actor—the “Gentleman 
Smith,” who had been brought up 
at Eton with noblemen and gentle- 
men, and who stipulated with man- 
agers for a regular furlough every 

ear to go to Newmarket—who really 
red arrick—took his turn at try- 
ing the manager’s temper. He had 
been always telling the manager that 
he was dying to be at his theatre, and 
would come to him upon any terms. 
When a place was found for him 
he began to “haggle” about guineas 
instead of pounds, and finally said 
that he would accept, but would be 
“miserable.” Naturally Garrick did 
not relish this tone, after what he had 
meant to bea compliment. As usual 
he had the reason and argument of 
the case upon his side. As usual he 
had offered to make up the difference 
“out of his own pocket.” “As our 
company was full, I most sincerely 
advised you to be satisfied with your 
situation ; upon your quarrelling with 
Mr. Coleman, and — situation be- 
coming a disagreeable one, I resolved 
to show my regard, and extricate 
you from it. J fear you unluckily 
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thought it was policy made me listen 
to a treaty with you in hopes to break 
your present connexions ; how little 
ou know of me, or of what I know!” 

he other was presently penitent ; 
would not offend him for the world. 
“If to have idolized you deserves 
your resentment, no one can have 

en more guilty than yours,” &c. 
He was going to the Isle of Wight, 
and apologized humbly, begging he 
would “condescend” to write him a 
line. He was not “putting in” for 
an engagement now ; but at the same 
time, should another offer be made, 
“it cannot be refused.” Later again 
he wrote in real sorrow. He will 
signany article without even looking at 
it. And he was so agitated he hard] 
knew what he was writing. “I shall 
be in town in ten days, where (if you 
can persuade your heart to take me 
once again under your protection) I 
will hope to hear from Mr. D. Garrick. 
If not, farewell ; and may you be 
happy, though you inflict misery on 
your most faithful servant,” &c. 

Five weeks later Garrick had not 
relented. He now wrote from Leiston 
Hall, to beg that Garrick “would 
keep secret to what humility of style” 
he had reduced him. “ A style which 
you must think abject, and which I 
could not make use of to any being 
on earth but yourself; nor has any 
event of my whole life given my spirits 
so great a shock as your unkindness. 
O! Mr. Garrick, amongst all your 
friends you have not one whose heart 
has been more yours than that of 
your sincere, though deserted humble 
servant,—W. SMITH.” 

Which ending recalls irresistibly a 
more insincere actor, and the favourite 
but ingenious close of Wilkins Micaw- 
ber. Again he wrote, offering himself 
even as “a cadet ;” and finally, the 
manager having given him a good 
lesson, began to soften. “ Where 
shall you be in ten days?” he wrote. 
He would promise nothing, but that 
something might turn up. This little 
gleam of Los threw the other into a 
— tumult of joy and gratitude. 

Where would Garrick wish him to be 

at the end of ten days? He was in 
such spirits that he had eaten two 
rolls that morning, and swam a league. 
His hopes were, however, to be 
damped. Garrick’s scheme failed, 
and Smith wrote back almost in 
despair. 
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There could be no doubt he was 
sincerely attached to Garrick.* 

“ Gentleman” Smith, however, the 
next year eloped to Dublin with a 
coarse,masculineactress, Mrs. Hartley; 
whence he wrote letters to Garrick 
that exhibit a miserable picture of 
infatuation and shamelessness. 

At last Mr. Garrick engaged him 
on handsome terms; but in a few 
months the old dissatisfaction broke 
out. This lady was at the bottom of 
it. On a Saturday he assured Gar- 
rick that no terms or offers from the 
other theatre had anything to do 


with the separation ; but Garrick dis- * 


covered that on the Thursday he had 
been making up a sort of contingent 
treaty with the manager of Covent 
Garden. Thus on all sides he was 
met’ by this underhand deception. 
But he was allowed to stay at the 
theatre, only to break out again. The 
manager had good-naturedly given him 
leave of absence for some 8, and 
on his return Mr. Smith was indignant 
that a certain play had been Toged 
in his absence. Garrick’s tone shows 
how much he was worried. “I shall 


not describe my distress and troubles 


for many days past on fixing upon 
we. have waited three and four 

ours at the playhouse before I could 
ascertain a single play for the next 
day. . . . Indeed these frequent 
billets of complaint betray an unsatis- 
fied mind ; and I am as little able to 
account for this dissatisfaction as I 
find that no art of mine is able to 
remove it.” Even at a revival of the 
jubilee, when Garrick asked him to 
walk in the procession he refused, 
begging piteously to be let off, sayin 
it would make him “miserable. 
The manager had certainly crosses of 
his own with these humours. 

But it is in his dealings with the 
ladies of his kingdom, whose lively 
insubordinations and pettish mutinies 
required delicate and diplomatic 
management. The men players had. 
to a certain degree, to be humo 
like women ; but the women a firmer 
touch. Their airs and grievances are 
almost amusing; but they always found 
the manager, while calm, even gal- 
lant, but firm as a rock. The lively 
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“Pivy” Clive, the stately Mrs. Barry, 
Miss Pope, the “established” Hoyden, 
of the theatre, Miss Younge, Mrs. 
Yates, Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Clive, 
and Macklin—all tried the effect of a 
modified revolt upon the manager’s 
good temper ; and it is instructive to 
see how skilfully he managed these 
useful but refractory ladies. Mrs. 
Clive, whose ringing laugh and al- 
most boisterous activity was in- 
valuable where a piece had to be 
“ carried” through by bustle, was per- 
haps the most difficult to deal 
with. 

For so valuable an actress Mr. 
Garrick had her services on surpris- 
ingly easy terms—for only £300 for 
one hundred and eighty nights. But 
on so mercurial a lady a “ light rein” 
was necessary : the least indulgence 
would develop into licence. Ina 

ood-humoured way Garrick warned 
er that any neglect of theatrical 
duty would be severely punished. 
“ Take care,” he said to her, “ or you 
will be surely ‘catched.’” On the 
following Saturday thislively creature 
went down in a friend’s carriage to a 
merry-making at Greenwich. In her 
absence the “ Devil to Pay” was sud- 
denly put up, and she was sent to. 
Her maid, like herself, was out for 
the day with the keys of the ward- 
robe. Nor was therein the wardrobe 
the proper dress for the part. In 
fact it was altogether a surprise, as 
she had long before partly sent her 
compliments to the managers by the 
prompter to beg that it might not be 
done “till the weather was cool, as 
the quickness of the shift puts me 
into a flurry, which gives me a violent 
swimming in the head.” But down 
at Greenwich she was disturbed by 
the spectre of an angry manager, and 
one of the gentlemen was so obliging 
as to relieve her mind by sending in 
one of his grooms to say that she 
would come after all if she was 
wanted. 

For this offence she was heavily 
fined, and she wrote « pettish, in- 
dignant letter of expostulation, which 
was all bad spelling. It must be said 
she made out an excellent case, that 
it was never before expected of a per- 


* In a letter to Taylor, Smith long after wrote,—‘I never can speak of him but with 
idolatry, and have ever looked upon it as one of the greatest blessings of my life to have 


lived in the days of Garrick.” 
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former to be in waiting when their 
names are not in the papers or bills ; 
“and she reminded him that she had 
never disappointed him four times 
that she ‘always had good health, 
and had been even above subterfuge.” 
“T hope,” she goes on, “ this stoppin 
of money is not a French fashion. I 
believe you will not find any part of 
the English laws that will support 
this sort of treatment of an actress. 
We had always tried hard to please, 
but could not succeed.” His dislike 
to her was as mysterious as the 
reason he gave the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne for it, who was behind the 
scenes often. The Rev. Laurence, 
of course, told the actress what the 
manager had told him. No one, of 
course, kept confidence with the 
good-natured manager. She had done 
everything to oblige him. Did it not 
cost her five pounds in coach hire 
coming up and down to school Mrs. 
Vincent when she came out in 
Polly? “Ihave never envied you 
your equipages nor grandeur, the fine 
fortune you have already and must 
still be increasing. . ILhavegreat 
regret in being obliged to say any- 
thing that locks like contention. I 
wish to be quiet myself, and I am 
sure I never tala any schemes in my 
life to make any one uneasy or un- 
happy.” At the end she gives him 
warning that “there are people of con- 
sequence, who know the truth of what 
I say, and who will be very much sur- 
rised to hear how I have been 
reated.” 

It would be hard to be wroth with 
this true woman’s letter. We may 
be sure the fine was taken off. No 
‘wonder that a little later she should 
think that he always had “ a sneaking 
kindness for your ‘Pivy,’” and she 
could own that he could be charming 
when he was good. 

But a more dangerous rebel than 
“Pivy” was Mrs. Abington, whose 
insubordination was not relieved by 
the good nature of Mrs. Clive. Mrs. 
Abington was an actress of great 
effect in the good standard comedy 
parts ; but she was coldly captious, 
making difficulties. “Could I put 
you on the highest comic pinnacle,” 

e said to her, “1 certainly would do 
it; but indeed, my dear madam, 
we shall not mount much if your cold 
counteracting discourse is to pull us 
back at every step.” And it was dis- 
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covered that the play for the night 
must be changed to the “ West Indian,” 
as Reddish was ill. This lady, how- 
ever, took the usual airs. She was 
weak and ill, and at three o'clock it 
was too much to expect her to read 
her part, get her dress ready, and find 
a hairdresser. The tale-bearers had 
as much told her that the manager 
was complaining angrily of her 
behaviour. She wrote to him hotly 
that he behaved with such marked 
incivility that her health and spirits 
are quite hurt by it; and if Mr. 
Garrick really thinks her such as he 
is pleased to describe her in company, 
he can readily find the remedy by 
relieving her from her engagement. 

The manager, however, as usual, 
has the best of it. She had played 
the character before in the season, 
therefore she could not want much 
preparation. The message had been 
sent to her in the morning, not at 
three. “You knew our distress yes- 
terday almost as soon as I did, and 
did not plead the want of a day’s no- 
tice, clothes, hairdresser,&c. Though 
you were in spirits, and rehearsing 
a new farce, you suffered us to be 
obliged to call on the lady of another 
house to do your business, when nei- 
ther our distresses, the credit of the 
theatre, or your own duty and jus- 
tice, could have the least influence on 
you. Those are serious truths, ma- 
dam, and not to be described as the 
lesser peccadilloesofafinelady.” And 
as to her releasing him, his only hope 
was that he would be soon delivered 
from “the capriciousness, inconsis- 
tency, injustice, and wickedness of 
those to whom I always intended the 
greatest good in my power.” 

The lady retorted that the “ West 
Indian” was chosen only to worry and 
hurt her; and if she refused, it was a 
good pretext to borrow a performer, 
and abuse her in the newspapers. 

Another time she has enemies about 
Mr. Garrick. She is misrepresented 
by the prompter. She was called out 
to play to empty benches expressly. 
Then she was jealous that Mrs. Barry 
was to have a better part, and ap- 
pealed to the man whom she had so 
worried to stand her friend. He an- 
swered her, “Let me be permitted to 
say that I never yet saw Mrs. Abing- 
ton theatrically happy for a week 
together. There is such a continual 
working of a fancied interest, such a 
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refinement of impatience, and such 
imagining good and evil, continually 
arising in the politician’s mind, that 
the only best substantial security for 
public applause is neglected for these 
shadows.” He then quietly shows 
her how in every point he had tried 
to help and to meet her interests. “I 
am willing,” he concludes, “to do you 
all the justice in my power; and I 
could wish you would represent me 
so to persons out of the theatre, and 
indeed for your own sake; for J 
always hear this tittle-tattle again, 
and have it always in my power to 
prove that I am never influenced by 
any little considerations to be unjust 
to Mrs. Abington or any other per- 
Sormer.” 

Nothing can be happier or more 
significant than this turn. Nothing 
was more true than that all this dis- 
agreeable “tittle-tattle” was sure to 
be borne to him. This tone had the 
best effect. For the lady wrote back 
that his letter was “very cross,” and 
there was in it “a coldness and seve- 
rity” which added greatly “to the 
afflictions of your distressed humble 
servant, Frances Abington.” It was 
no wonder that his heart was sick- 
ened with these discussions recurring 
over and over again; for the same 
semitones were sure to turn up pre- 
sently, and the old unreasonableness 
had to be convicted all over again. 
Later on she told the prompter— 
“You will be pleased to let the ma- 
nager know that I am ill, though I 
thank God Z have not lost the use of 
my limbs, as he has been pleased to 
tell the public.” . 

Garrick’s reply was that he had 
ny told what her servant had told 


m. 
His opening of a treaty with Mrs. 


Yates was characteristic. Mrs. Barry 
was in treaty with another theatre. 
“Tf you have no objection to enter 
into a treaty with me, be pleased to 
name your time and place, and I shall 
be as punctual as I ought to be to so 
fine a woman and so good an actress.” 

Mrs. Yates answered in the same 
sprightly tone, but with a perfect 
view to business. Considering her 
“novelty, to say nothing of my 
beauty,” she required £700 a year; 
and as she loved to be well dressed— 
£200 a year for clothes. They agreed 
for £800 a year, includin everything; 

4 ; 3 

and “Dickey,” her husband, was to 
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have £12 a week for one year; but 
in a few months came the usual airs. 
The first night she was announced 
she did not Play, without giving any 
reason ; and during the season she 
appeared but thirty times in all. 

Garrick wrote forcibly to the hus- 
band, protesting against having the 
business destroyed by these fancies. 
Only the night before he had heard 
her acting with all animation, and in 
the morning a message was left with 
the prompter that they were “to 
think no more of her,” or that she 
would send to let them know. At 
one time she expressed a wish for 
some comedy parts, and those she 
named were at once given to her. 
Then she declined them, because they 
were in possession of another actress, 
and she was not indelicate enough to 
interfere with that lady. Yet the 
next thing the manager heard was of 
her seizing on the part of Belinda, 
though it was long the property of a 
leading actress in the theatre. 

About three weeks later she took 
offence again, and unreasonably re- 
fused to play Almeria. But Garrick, 
as usual, put his case admirably. 
The players had taken a fancy for 
playing a particular part on the night 
of their benefit only, by which the 
house suffered. “I hope, therefore, 
Mrs. Yates will not be the only one to 
oppose so reasonable an order of the 
manager. I must therefore entreat 
her to comply with my request.” The 
answer was in an extraordinary tone. 
“In respect to Almeria, I think it a 
pat unworthy of a capital actress; 

ut if my playing it for a few nights 
will oblige you, I am ready to do it. 
I cannot help concluding with a few 
lines from your favourite author :— 


“O! ‘tis excellent 
To have a giant’s strength,” &e. 


This insolence, indeed, and the con- 
stant trouble in removing these fanci- 
ful grounds of offence, it is quite plain 
were the reasons that finally drove 
Garrick from the stage. Even in thig 
instance he had come home ill, and 
worn out with six hours’ rehearsing, 
and was trying to restore himself by 
a sleep in his “great chair,” when 
this note was brought in, and had to 
be answered. 

It was nearly thesame with all these 
ladies. Miss Younge, “the idol of 
Bristol,” had been also in revolt, Re- 
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fusing to play Viola, “Madam,” wrote 
the manager, “if you are able to play 
Viola I oa tie will, as his 
Majesty of England—not the copper 
one of Drury-lane—commands it. If 
you should not find yourself fit, I will 
do the best in the power of yours, &c. 
—D. Garrick.” This, thougha little 
ironical, was still good-natured, and 
did not deserve the angry answer, 
“T do not understand what you mean 
by his Majesty of England or the 
copper one of Drury-lane. I have on 
all occasions, without airs or finesse, 
come out to do my business, and felt 
it my pleasure as well as duty, and 
therefore cannot think myself hu- 
manely treated when I complain and 
feel the bad effects of a cough, that 
you should send me this haughty 
style of letter,” with more to the same 
point. Garrick wrote back bitterly, 
and thoroughly disgusted,—“I am 
very warm and sincere in my attach- 
ments ; but if I find any actor or 
actress distressing me or the business, 
unjustly or fantastically, I will with- 
draw my attachment the moment 
they show me they have none.” He 
then complained, justly, that the 
theatre was growing quite demoralized 
by this new fashion, and reminded 
her, with great truth, of the conscien- 
tious drudgery and sacrifices with 
which he had won his position :—* I 
was long the slave of the stage. I 
played Jor everybody's benetit, and 
even revived parts for them, and 
sometimes acted new ones.” No one 
was met enough to make such 
sacrifices for him. He might well be 
pardoned for reminding her that 
‘there was a time when, by myself, 
I could fill a house; that favour, 
luckily for me, the public still con- 
tinues, or we might play to empty 
benches.” 

It must be confessed, however, that 
he dealt out a little hard measure to 
Miss Pope, so long one of the pillars 
of Drury-lane, the original Polly 
Honeycombe, and creator of a host of 
gay parts. After many years’ service 
she proposed a new engagement, with 
an increase of salary, which Garrick 
declined in polite letters. The man- 
agers would be very sorry to lose her ; 
her place would be with great difficulty 
supplied; but they hoped she would 
continue with them at her present 
agreement. She took their compli- 
ments impatiently, and wrote back 
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hastily, that as to her merit it had been 
more than overpaid by the public, 
“without even a paragraph toprejudice 
them.” A foolish strokeatthe supposed 
influence of the manager on the press. 
Thesecruelsuspicions always wounded 
him deeply. She was determined, she 
said, to shake off all affection, and, 
like the Swiss, perform only with 
those who pay best. It is not sur- 
prising that the answer she received, 
was a cold one—a reminder that they 
had lost Mrs. Barry to keep her, and 
a refusal to engage her. 

But some months after came re- 
pentance—at least the repentance that 
came from want of an engagement 
elsewhere. She sent Rafter, Mrs. 
Clive’s relation, to intercede; but 
Garrick was firm. She then got an 
offer from Ireland, which she shrank 
from, as it cut her off from all her 
friends. This was their first disa- 
greement in fourteen years; and with 

umiliation she laid it to the account 
of the little vanity which is insuper- 
able from the profession. She im- 
plored of him to forgive an error not 
proceeding from a bad mind, but a 
foolish one. “As I know no excuse 
to palliate my wrong conduct, I must 
rely upon your generosity to for- 
give, and still to be my friend.” It 
seems hard to resist so piteous an 
appeal ; but Garrick, with a hardness 
of heart not common with him, was 
immovable. The expressions, want of 
affection, turning Swiss, he said were 
as harsh as unexpected. Her letter 
had given him great pain. Still, 
after her final answer he had given 
her two months, in the hope of her 
seeing her mistake, and returning to 
her business; “and let me add, in 
spite of your frequent incivility to 
me, to your best friend ;” for he had 
always tried to be not only just and 
friendly but fatherly, to Miss Pope. 
Now it was too late. Her parts had 
been given away. New engagements 
had been made. It was, therefore, 
impossible to give her a situation 
“at our theatre that could possibly 
be agreeable to her.” This, after all, 
seems a little harsh on the manager’s 
part ; but he was tired out with these 
vagaries, perhaps disgusted by in- 

atitude ; or, perhaps, as he said, 
is programme was ready made for 
the season. 

She went off to Dublin, miserable, 
But she left behind her a faithful 
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friend and intercessor. When the 
manager was retiring, and shuffling 
off the galling load of cares, green- 
room intrigues, and players’ airs and 
fancies, Kitty Clive, not now “ fair 
and young,” but old and raddled, 
ponies for the exile, her poor un- 
ortunate friend, Miss Pope. She 
had been taken with “a dreadful fit 
of vanity,” and had been set on by an 
_ “affected beast,” who helped to turn 

her head. “ But, pray,” goes on Pivy, 
“recollect her in the other light: a 
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faithful creature to you, on whom you 
could always depend; certainly a 
ood actress; amiable in her character, 
th in being a very modest woman, 
and very good to her family ; and, to 
my certain knowledge, has the great- 
est regard for you.” Tt would be the 
atest favour he could do his friend. 
o wonder Garrick endorsed this 
“My Pivy—excellent!” And the 
abdicating manager, established her 
in the theatre. 


SCENES IN THE TRANSITION AGE FROM CZSAR TO CHRIST. 


AN APPOINTMENT. 


SusaRIon lost no time in obeying the 
order he had received while resident 
at the villa of Caius Rapax, to pre- 
sent himself at the palace of the Em- 
peror. The event occurred a few days 
after the scene described in the last 
chapter. Introduced to the imperial 
presence by Tigellinus, the captain of 
the palace guards, he obtained a brief 
and private audience with Nero, a 
few only of his especial friends, mem- 
bers of the society of the Augustani,* 
lately enrolled, and which was com- 
posed of the most dissolute of the 
youthful Roman nobility, being pre- 
sent. Nero, with gay dignity, ex- 
pressed his obligation to his visitor for 
the timely assistance he had afforded 
him in the affair with the gladiators, 
already referred to; and after some 
general conversation, of which, art 
and some topics of the day formed the 
theme, inquired in what mode he 
could ensure his services and utilize 
the talents with which he had heard— 
and from even an interview so short— 
felt assured he was gifted. Susarion, 
whose penetration had instinctively 
po him with a knowledge of 
the individualities among whom he 
stood, and of the social atmosphere of 
the place, and whose conforming in- 
tellect and watchful tact had already 
established a familiar and favourable 
impression in the mind of Nero and 
his gay and reckless associates, merely 


bowed, saying he awaited the com- 
mands of Cesar. Nero first alluded 
briefly to the arts, then referring to 
the universal capacity of the Greeks, 
mentioned several civil offices and 
others connected with the court, and 
lastly, finding Susarion still silent, 
alluded to a military appointment, 
either in the east or in Gaul. Find- 
ing that he eagerly embraced the lat- 
ter suggestion, he immediately com- 
municated in a low tone with Ti- 
= who at that period had the 

irection and disposal of no small 
part of the imperial power. 

As noon approached, and Nero was 
about to attend the circus, the inter- 
view presently terminated, and, ac- 
companied by Otho, who formed one 
of the circle, Susarion then passed to 
an antechamber, where new favours 
awaited him—among them an order 
on the treasury to a large amount, 
and an invitation to a select banquet, 
which was to be given at the palace 
the next day. Otho, who was oneof 
Nero’s chief ministers and familiars, 
also acquainted Susarion that a tri- 
buneship was vacant in a legion which 
had lately returned from Gaul—(such 
appointments, unlike the days of the 
republic, when they were only ob- 
tained after a long military initiation, 
being at this imperial period dis- 

sed of by favour or caprice)—and 

orthwith placed him in communi- 
cation with the necessary authori- 
ties. “ Asia,” he said, “is no longer 


* The Augustani, Tacitus states, were a society of young men formed by Nero, and dis- 
tinguished for their beauty and strength; all professed profligates, some from inclination, 
the rest from hopes of preferment. They attended the emperor day and night, and were 
constantly employed in sounding his applause. 
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a mine; Gaul, on the other hand, 
while capable of enriching the Roman 
officers, presents, if they happen to 
have talent and ambition, a much 
ampler area for both. 


NERO’S PRIVATE FEAST. 


The state chamber in which the 
banquet was held, and which was one 
of vast dimensions and superb ap- 
pointments, was divided into two de- 
partments, the upper portion, in 
which the couches and tables were 
arranged, being elevated several feet 
above the lower, which was occupied 
by the slaves in attendance. Sixty 
massive and lofty pillars of black 
Numidian marble, decorated with 
wreaths of rich flowers, rose to the 
heavy golden cornicesand roof, formed 
of cedar and ivory, elaborately carved 
—that portion of it overthe dais being 
mechanically adjusted so as to permit 
an occasional light sprinkling of per- 
fumed waters to fall on the brows of 
the feasters at the beginning of a new 
course—a refreshing stimulant whose 
advent was signalled by soft music, 
and which agreeably filled up the 
resting space, during which the slaves 
served thesucceeding dainties. Sump- 
tuous draperies of silk, violet, scarlet, 
and white, displaying the tinctures 
and embroideries of Sidon and Egypt, 
hung pavillioned around three ides 
of the upper chamber, their folds 
being occasionally withdrawn to ad- 
mit the play of the summer air of the 

ardens around the couches; and 

ter, when wine had heated the re- 
vellers, a colder draught, carried 
through passages piled with ice and 
heaped with roses. The floors, tes- 
selated with many coloured marbles. 
were thickly strewn with cedar an 
other dusts of wood, crimson dyed, 
perfumed with saffron, profusely 
sprinkled with gold leaf and sparkling 
powdered spar. When the feast was 
removed and wine challenges com- 
menced, abundant baskets of Prene- 
stian roses, violets from the Apen- 
nines, faint breathed lilies of the 
Orontes, and balm of Judea were 
thrown upon the floors. 

In this period of imperial magnifi- 
cence the antique and tasteful social 
rule of the Greeks and Romans, that 
the number of guests should not be 
greater than the muses or less than 
the graces, had been long discarded, 
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the vast space of the upper chamber 
being occupied by seven couches and 
nine times the number of feasters ; 
while the entertainment, instead of 
beginning as in the days of the re- 
public at the ninth, did not commence 
until about the twelfth hour (six 
o’clock). So profuse and multifarious 
was the feast of which the guests of 
Nero partook on this occasion—a 
feast whose courses continued until 
long after the lamps had superseded 
the light of day—that the mere 
catalogue of the viands would, in 
itself occupy a long chapter. Like 
all the Roman banquets its character- 
istic was less taste than stupendous 
and superfluous abundance, and like 
the life of the palace generally, was 
far more oriental than Latin. It 
commenced, indeed, according to cus- 
tom, with eggs, but they were those 
of rare birds recently named, and 
which were conveyed, preserved in 
snow, from the islands beyond Britain 
and from the moors of the Tanais. 
Apulian boars stuffed with aro- 
matics, and roasted whole ; kids from 
Palestine, and succulent asparagus ; 
peacocks from the Indus; oysters 
from the Hellespont and Orcades ; 
red mullets from Morocco ; the roan 
of the precious fish of the Caspian ; 
heaps of nightingales’ tongues, an 

those of many exotic birds—each and 
all served on gold and crystal, with 
their peculiar erudite sauce and ap- 
propriate wine, were but a few of the 
dainties for which the limits of the 
world had been searched, and which 
were either acclimatized in, parks, 
preserved in fish ponds and aviaries, 
or conveyed by many horsed couriers 
from the remotest mountains and 
ocean. Several of the numerous and 
gorgeously- dressed slaves of the 
palace then in attendance, who were 
selected as representatives of the 
beauty of many nations, cost indi- 
vidually less, as Tigellinus remarked, 
than a prodigious lamprey and a dish 
composed of the livers of geese which 
had been educated on Arabian figs. 
The cooks, Greek, Sicilian, and Egyp- 
tian, who presided over the palatial 
kitchens, were men ofthe profoundest 
science, many of them authors and 
philosophers, who, like Plato, had 
travelled through almost every known 
land in search of learning, and whose 
knowledge of the materials and arts 
of luxury was universal, All, too, pos- 
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sessed immense estates, and the Egyp- 
tian, it was eet, already aspired 
to the rank of a senator. The ban- 
quet, which, as we have said, lasted 
many hours, was intervalled by music, 
vocal andinstrumental; beautiful boys 
relieving-the interval between each of 
the courses by a series of Greek songs, 
composed by the poet of the palace, 
illustrative of some dainty, the com- 

osition of some exquisite sauce, the 

istory of some recondite dish; the 
lament of a nightingale on the loss 
of its tongue, gradually blending into 
a grateful strain and a compliment to 
Cesar; a dialogue in witty epigram 
on the pungency of some spice, or 
the contending flavours of the rich 
wines, and such like. ~At length the 
solid luxuries were cleared away with 
a loud flourish of ministrelsy! the 
slaves strewed the pavement with 
fresh flowers, supplied the feasters 
—while a fragrant shower lightly 
sprinkled from the roof—with fresh 
garlands; and placed vessels of various 
wine, cold aa warm, myrrhine gob- 
lets, and cups of crystal, silver, and 
gold, on the tables of ivory, ebony, 
and  peach-blossomed Molossian 
marble. Then it was, though much 
had already been drunk, that the 
bacchanalian period of the entertain- 
ment commenced, and that the dig- 
nified urbanity of the imperial host 
and his guests gave place to a freer 
intercourse. 

On his arrival at the palace, Su- 
sarion had been courteously received 
in an anteroom adjoining the ban- 

ueting chamber by Nero, whom he 
ound surrounded by a number of in- 
dividuals, whom he had seen for the 
first time. On taking his place at 
the table indicated by the master of 
the ceremonies, the latter mentioned 
the names of his companions and fel- 
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low-feasters, whom he found to be Fen- 
nius Rufus and Claudius Senechio,* 
both young nobles, and, as he soon 
found, intimates of the emperor and 
confidants of his affairs and pleasures. 
The table at which Nero reclined 
occupied the upper centre of the hall, 
the others were ranged on either side, 
and in lines fronting it. Salvius, 
Otho, and Tigellinus were his com- 
panions. 

As the feast proceeded, and the 
wine unloosed the tongues of his 
comrades, Claudius Senechio, who oc- 
cupied the middle couch, and whose 
pillow adjoined that of Susarion, ever 
and anon when the attendant slaves 
were absent on some errand, indicated 
some of the personages by whom they 
were surrounded. When the eighth 
course, heralded by a loud ‘burst of 
music, was about to come on, and the 
lamps were being lighted :— 

“This, my Susarion,” he said, “ig 
not, as you perceive, a state banquet ; 
you nowhere perceive a senator or 
minister, neither Seneca nor Burrhus 
have been invited, nor shall we pass 
the hours less agreeably on that ac- 
count. A minister indeed there is, 
Salvius Otho, by the Emperor's side 
yonder, but he is of our order—that 
of the Sybarites. The company you 
see around to-day are partly the inti- 
mates of Nero, like myself, and Rufus 
here, who so enjoys that draught of 
Cecuban, and others partly con- 
nected with the palace, partly people 
whom he invites for his amuse- 
ment. There at the imperial table, on 
the lowest couch, is Tigellinus, his 
freedman and captain of the guard 
one of the richest fellows in Italy, an 
gore — more so; faithful to 

ero, through whom he has become 
opulent, though he would sell any 
other man. I need hardly point out 


* Otho, who was of a consular family, and Claudius Senechio, both youths of graceful 
persons, had, by fellowship in Nero's pleasures and luxuries, become his closest intimates, 
Otho married Sabina Poppea, whom he had taken from her first husband Rufus, and 


given her as a mistress to Nero, by whom she was afterwards married. 


Vatinius, says 


Tacitus, was one of the most baneful wretches who frequented the court—the spawn of a 
shoemaker’s stall (sutrine taberne alumnus), with a deformed body and a tongue of 
scurrile facetiousness. He was at first admitted merely as a buffoon, thence, by lying 
accusations against every worthy personage, he had arrived at such high consideration 
that in favour, opulence, and power to destroy, he even surpassed the other instruments 


of mischief. 


Calvia Crispinilla, whom Tacitus calls ‘‘ magistra libidinum Neronis,” in the short 
reign of Otho, became an accomplice in the revolt of Macer in Africa, and entered into a 


plot to cause a famine in Rome. 


She was afterwards married to a consular gentleman, 


and by means of the immense riches she had amassed, managed to live in security during 


the dangerous times that ensued, 














Petronius on the adjoining couch, that 
pale personage, who with closed eyes 
is tasting a cup of snow-cooled Setian 
wine—an exquisite fellow, whose 
taste in all things, from a new sauce 
to a pretty face, is supreme. Although 
he sleeps or dawdles away his days 
reading Sappho or Catullus, or writ- 
ing verses amid his pictures and sta- 
tues, when he has intoxicated his 
senses with some bouquet of flowers 
or box of aromatics, no one can get 
through so much business in so short 
a time as he, at night, when he sets 
to work ; and as to learning—I believe 
he esses more than Seneca him- 
self. You observe his neighbour, Va- 
tinius (what chance placed him so, I 
wonder, for Petronius would as soon 
be companion to a hog)—Vatinius, 
that (om Poe ge fat fellow, with the 
huge paunch, who breathes as hard 
while he guttles up those British 
oysters as a winner at the Olympians. 
People in the streets cry, as he ap- 
proaches—‘Here comes the stomach 
of Vatinius; but he has the head of 
a buffoon over it, else he would not 
be here. Physicians recommend a 
laugh at supper, and no pleasanter 
medicine can be taken than the drol- 
lery of this waggish-eyed monster of 
fat, whom Ovsar calls, his digester. 
There is Hellius on the next couch, a 
man ready for anything, and only 
surpassed in that way by his neigh- 
bour, Anicetus, that thin, active, re- 
solute figure, whosé bony, pitiless face 
has looked on all sort of horrors, and 
who acts his orders like a piece of 
mechanism. That woman beside him 
is Calvia Crispinilla, whose business 
in beauty is more extensive than an 

Greek picture dealer. Pictures, indeed, 
she buys, and with the finest taste 
but they are painted by Jupiter, an 

breathe. There is Spicillus, the fam- 
ous eee whose strength and 
skill has rendered him alike invin- 
cible and well-nigh invulnerable-- 
whose blow, when he wishes, is death. 
What a form, what an eye! See how 
temperate the fellow is—he is the 
only one here who drinks water. Be- 
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* Locusta was the great artist in poisoning in Rome at this period. 
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side him are the musicians, Terpinus 
and Menecrates, whose marvellous per- 
formance on the harp we shall hear 
a y—though we shall hardly,” 

e added, as if to himself, “hear them 
at their best in this company. (An 
allusion to Nero's jealousy of superior 
musical skill.) Farther down on the 
lower couches are a lot of Greek 
iene of every sect—Stoics, 

picureans, Academics, Phirronians, 
Platonists. You smile at their being 
here, but will laugh after a while, 
when they begin to argue, as Nero 
takes a supreme delight in pitting 
them against one another in the phi- 
losophical arena for a combat of sys- 
tems and arguments.” 

Thus in the intervals of the courses 
young CMudius Senechio glancin 
round the company with eyes bloode 
from a last night’s revel, indicated a 
few of the feasters in a tone of jocular 
indifference, applying himself ever 
and anon to the successive viands 
served. Amid this singular gather- 
ing, one-half of which, at least, were 
composed of the ministers of the plea- 
sures of the palace, Susarion remarked 
that he always passed without notice 
a woman of singular and sinister 
aspect, who reclined beside a male 
figure, so thin as to seem almost a 
skeleton, gray-haired, with eyes glit- 
tering like carbuncles, with whom, 
and a beautiful youth on the next 
couch, she conversed in tones hardly 
above a whisper. Claudius Senechio, 
after looking rapidly at this group, 
was shaoamied by Susarion to become 
slightly pale; a faint nausea seemed 
to affect him for a moment, durin 
which he pushed his plate aside oa 
glanced uneasily at his wine-cup. In 
an instant after, however, recovering 
his usual indifference, he said, after 
ordering a slave to bring some Faler- 
nian— 

“That woman, =f Susarion, is a 
minister of state, who has changed 
dynasties by a policy which enters 
into a sauce, a fruit, a cup of wine. 
That woman is Locusta.” * 

At last the feast came to an end, the 





It was through 


her means Agrippina despatched her uncle and husband Claudius, and Nero his brother 


Britannicus, 


His agent in this crime was Julius Pollio, tribune of a Pretorian cohort, in 
whose custody Locusta (already condemned) was retained. 


She was long entertained, 


says Tacitus, among the other machines of the government. Alluding to the profuse 
largesses of Nero, Suetonius says he bestowed on Menecrates, the harper, and Spicillus, 


the gladiator, the estates and houses of gentlemen, and gave Locusta for her services 
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tables were cleared away and others 
placed in their stead, on which cups 
of gold and crystal, small and large, 
were arranged before each of the 
banqueters, with beautifully carved 
jars and bottles of the rarest wines, 
many of which bore the date of con- 
sulships a hundred and fifty years back. 
Slaves poured rich unguents on the 
feet of the guests, others removin 
their dinner wreaths, placed bacchan 
garlands on their heads and around 
their wastes ; and a drinking master 
being chosen by lot, the company 
disposed themselves to wine and the 
amusements prepared for their enter- 
tainment. 

The Emperor Nero, who reclined 
on the middle couch of the state 
table beside his chief intimate, Otho, 
was a young man of middle stature, 
obese and bloated. His countenance, 
though handsome, was pale, indolent, 
imperious, and debauched ; his large, 
dim, gray eyes were occasionally illu- 
mined by a fierce enthusiasm ; though 
their natural expression when unex- 
cited by emotion was one of sullen 

ride, struggling with a cruel fire. 
bove his forehead, broad and low, 


his yellow hair was elaborately 


arranged in rin which rose in 
gradation over the crown, and de- 
pended on his short and thick neck, 
encircled by a handkerchief of rich 
silk, united by a circle of diamonds. 
His synthesis or supper robe, of 
Amysinthian crimson, worn with 
careless ease, open in front, dis- 
played his embroidered linen tunic 
and jewelled girdle. His familiar, 
Salvius Otho, who appeared of the 
same age as Nero, possessed hand- 
some features, of the Roman type, 
whose form and expression, however, 


a pardon with a vast landed estate, and 
her art. 
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contrasted—the one being in the 
highest degree characteristic of de- 
cision of character, the other of the 
softest effeminacy. His forehead was 
lofty and sternly marked, and the 
high-crowned head, already bald, rose 
high above the festal wreath with 
which it was encircled. The palace 
of Otho was the centre of every art 
of oriental luxury, and so devoted to 
pleasure was this reckless Sybarite, 
and so allied in his tastes with Nero, 
that he was wont to say he was his 
second self. Once in the solute inter- 
course of the table having exclaimed, 
“By Hercules, Cesar, I am so like 
you in all respects, that you will yet 
see meemperor.” Nero replied—‘ I 
shall not so much as see you consul.” 
During the repast, and drinking bout 
that ensued, Petronius—placed as he 
was—made a few remarks, distin- 
guished by fine judgment, on many 
subjects, but for the rest spoke little. 


THE SYMPOSIUM, 


After the health of Cesar had been 
called and responded to with en- 
thusiasm, the entertainment com- 
menced with music. Terpinus first, 
and then Menecrates, sung to their 
harps the story of Danae and burn- 
ing of Troy—marvellous perform- 
ances both, the one a piece of 
voluptuous, the other of wild pictur- 
esque ete gen, gm which 
Nero listened with intense interest, 
and, when ended, applauded to the 
echo. Next a Greek, whose name 
Susarion had not heard, executed an 
humorous composition —a comic 
dialogue intermixed with songs, ac- 
companying himself on a ey tri- 
angular lyre—a performance in which 


placed with her several pupils to learn 


In a note to one of his imaginary conversations (Tiberius and Vipsania), Walter Savage 


Landor alluding to the latent madness hereditary in the Claudian family, which in the case 
of Appius Claudius, Appius Ceecus, Publius, Appia, &c., became developed by the posses- 
sion of power, says :—‘ Tiberius was a man of greater genius than any of the rest; sor- 
rowful, meditative, morose, suspicious. In the last Nero were dispositions the opposite 
to these, with some talents and many good qualities. They could not disappear on a 
sudden, without one of those dreadful shocks under which had been engulfed, in succes- 
sive generations, almost every member of the Claudian family. Cruelty, if we consider 
it as a crime, is the greatest of all; but I think we should more justly consider it in men 
of education, as a madness; for it quite destroys our sympathies, and, doing so, must 
supersede and master our intellect. It removes from us those that can help us, and 
brings againsts us those that can injure us: whence it opposes the great principle of our 
nature—self-love; and endangers not only our well-being, but our being. Reason is 
then the most perfect when it enables us the most to benefit society: reason is then the 


most deran, when there is that over it which disables a man from benefiting his 
fellow-men. 
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his union of mimetic and musical 
talent elicited the loudest plaudits. 
Thus several hours past, during which 
many healths were drank, and the 
company were already becomin 
ebrious, when Nero, who had ha 
enough of music for the nonce, rising, 
with flushed brow and disordered 
garland, on his pillow, cried to Vati- 
nius— 

“* How have you fared, Vatinius ?”’ 

“ When I say I have supped with 
Cesar, I have answered. th truth, 
Emperor, I have been drinking to 
your health and offering up prayers 
with each cup, but yet more slowly 
than I desired, for by my troth, when 
performing such a duty with such 
wine one could wish instead of a lazy 
slave or two to attend, one had a 
Briarius for a Ganymede.” 

“What sect of philosophers do you 
belong to, Vatinius ?” 

“Several. I at once hold with 
Epicurus and his followers, that the 


highest good is pleasure, and the 
highest pleasure a good supper ; just 
now, too, I am a Stoic as well, con- 


taining all ining within myself, and 
* wholly independent of externals—un- 
til my appetite comes again.” 

“If I am right,” said one of the 
philosophers, “you should be a Pytha- 
gorean also, as [ am, when I observe 

ou, for of a surety the soul of a hog 
ee transmigrated into that huge car- 
cass of yours.” 

“No fear of your soul passing into 
any so useful an animal,” returned 
Vatinius, laughing, and wiping his 
beard with a purple fringed napkin. 

“Bring out the sophists yonder, 
Vatinius,” said Nero ; “let us have a 
contest between the schools.” 

“ What is your idea of the swummwm 
bonum, Damasippus ?” asked Vati- 
nius, filling his cup. 

“Tt consists, of course, in observ- 
ing the golden mean—the happy 
middle of things—and never wander- 
ing to either extreme,” returned the 
Epicurean. ; 

“Ho, ho,” laughed Vatinius, look- 
ing at his stomach, “then I am just 
now observing the summum bonum.” 

Atthis Nero, already ebrious, laugh- 
ed, asking him, as he had thus at- 
tained the highest state of philosophy, 
to define what was virtue ? 

Vatinius answered with a grave and 
confident brow. “ Virtue consists 


in many things: a roast boar, mul- 
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lets, and oysters, are among its attri- 
butes. Is not virtue happiness, oh, 
Epicurean. Is not he vis possesses 
a good cook and handsome concubine 
a wise man?” 

“To listen to such stuff is to de- 
rade the dignity of. man,” said a 
Stoic, in a slightly inarticulate voice. 

“ Dignity of man!” roared Vatinius, 
snorting with laughter through his 
hooked nostrils ; “and what is man? a 
brain thinking over a stomach, a god 
in the head of a worm.” 

“But a god, nevertheless,” replied 
the Stoic; “at least part of one, being 
an emanation from Jupiter, if, as we 
believe, he is all in all, no part of 
what we see and what moves can be 
without dignity.” 

“A comfortable doctrine for many 
of us, my friends,” said Vatinius, 
looking round, “and one that gives 
a free scope to our action without the 
fear of Tartarus.” 

A pause ensued as he spoke, during 
which Nero, who, like the rest, was 
already half inebriated, grew pale, 
and suddenly gulped down a large 
cup of wine. Quickly recovering 
his composure, however, he said: 
“But if Jupiter is all that exists, O 
Zeno, then must he contain in him- 
=o principle of evil as well as 
good.” 

“ Not so,” answered the Stoic, “as 
what we consider evil may be good 
had we but foresight to perceive its 
ultimate consequence.” 

“What absurdity to talk of ulti- 
mate consequence,” said a follower 
of Phirro, “in a world which is either 
eternal or perishable. If perishable, 
the course of things is purposeless ; 
and if eternal, when is the final end? 
As well speak of the termination of 
our infinite line.” 

“Kuge!” said Vatinius. “ But 
here is a young Greek who has not 
spoken, and who, I am told, has 
talent and a taste for military affairs. 
What is your idea of life, my Su- 
sarion ?” 

“Tn truth,” said Susarion,” glaring 
at Nero, “I have never considered 
the question, but may say that, to 
the eye of reason, life is only valu- 
able when it brings with it pleasure 
and power. The present is ours, of 
the future we know nothing ; let us 
then be ourselves, and make the most 
of our position in existence while it 
lasts.” 
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Vatinius.—How charming it is to 
listen to the discourse of the wise, 
especially after a good supper! By 
Hercules, the affairs of the empire 
have become of late so disordered 
that I have an idea myself of turning 
philosopher. 

Nero.—If thou wert emperor, what 
wouldst do, Vatinius ? 

Vatinius.—Grant me the purple for 
an hour, and listen. 

Nero.—’Tis thine ; labdicate. Sa- 
lute the new emperor. Revellers, 
your salutation. Hail, Cesar! 

Voices,—Hail, Caesar ! 

Vatinius (pouring wine on the 
table).—Thus I offer a libation to my 
divinity (drinks) ; and as government 
is no slight matter, I require that I 
shall ever have by me in the Senate 
a cask of good Ceecuban to sustain me 
under its toils, and a codk in attend- 
ance for the preparation and admin- 
istration of my laws. Alas! many 
cares are before me, and it is with re- 
luctance I accept a throne which my 
predecessor, Nero, left so unstaple; 
for I need not recal to your minds, 
O conscript fathers, how that amia- 
ble youth was wholly devoted to 
mistresses and music, and that he 
understood more of the arts than of 
politics, governing the city as though 
it were one of the Greeks, not the 
Romans—as indeed it is, its popula- 
tion of statues and slaves now far out- 
numbering its citizens.. To rule the 
race of Romulus, however, as my pre- 
decessor, Tiberius, used to say, is to 
have the wolf by the ears ; hence, for 
our security—for my first edict is that 
we take care of ourselves—I order 
the preetorians to be doubled, inas- 
much as if the king is not cared for 
what will become of the people. 

Nero. — A judicious suggestion. 
Having arranged for protection, what 
are yee orders respecting taxa- 
tion ?” 

Vatinius—How stands the trea- 
sury, Otho ? , 

Otho.—By my troth, Cesar, like 
a wine cask after a feast. < 

Vatinius.—It must be replenished. 
Who are the richest men among the 
knights and senators? 

tho—A list of them shall be 
drawn, your majesty ; but what then ? 

Vatinius.—Excessive wealth is said 


to make men giddy, and as such par- 
0 


ties have already lost their heads de 
Facto, it only remains to deprive them 
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of thesamede jure ; when their estates 
become part of the national income, 
we shall arrange the expenditure. 
What think you of the suggestion, 
Nero? 

Nero.—That it is admirable, and, 
with the assistance of Locusta, ren- 
dered easily practicable. What say 
you, Locusta, have you a collection 
of juices sufficiently potent, think 
you, thus to replenish the exchequer ? 
As he spoke his pale eyes gleamed 
with a baneful light. 

Locusta (in a hoarse hissing voice). 
—Ay, herbs, which will be the same 
as a testament. Let the richest of 
the Optimates but drink of my cup, 
and they will never wake to know 
their possessions, their lands, their 
slaves, their riches have become those 
of the State. 

“Shall not Ceesar, the heir of the 
empire dispose of its wealth as he 
pleases,” shouted several ebrious 
voices ; “ certainly he shall.’ 

“The summit must be commanded, 
let who will suffer,” cried Susarion, 
raising his wine cup to Nero. 

“But we have not had enough of 
pailesoney, said Vatinius, “ of which 

am a glutton. Let’s arrange a com- 
bat between those gray beards yonder, 
Stoics and Epicureans. 

Forthwith the match was made, 
and bets offered by those argumenta- 
tive athlete. As, however, according 
to the rule rigidly laid down by 
Nero, each of the logicans, victor or 
vanquished, was obliged, when he had 
given or received a home thrust, to 
drink a large cup to his opponent, 
the voices of those philosophers 
soon became so thick and indistinct 
that, amid universal laughter, they in 
a little were heard hickuping their 
wisdom, and threatening each other 
across the tables, under which they 
presently tumbled. The imperial 
slaves then, with quiet contempt, 
seizing the sophists neck and feet, 
carried them from the chamber into 
the court yards, where, pitching them 
into lecticas, they sent them to their 
homes. After this many of the com- 
pany retired, except a select few, 
among whom was Susarion, who— 
dancers being introduced—amused 
themselves awhile with their perform- 
ance, the prelude of a wild dishevelled 
lampless revel. 

hen Susarion entered his lectica, 
and was borne through the streets 








toward the residence of Caius Rapax, 
the dawn was breaking. A pale 
white spiritual light slowly spread 
over the sky, where the thin crescent 
of the moon was setting in the blue 
west, and where in the zenith, the 
lark was heard singing amid the fad- 
ing stars. 

assing through a narrow street 
at the foot of the ae the lec- 
tica slaves who had likewise had their 
quantum of wine, suddenly came in 
contact with those bearing a similar 
conveyance. As oaths and angry 
words were being showered against 
each other, Susarion, opening the 
window, was surprised to find him- 
self vis-a-vis with a well-known face. 
The nition was instantaneous. 

“ My dear Susarion,” cried a voice, 
“how delighted I am to see you 
once again,” and bending forward he 
grasped his hand. 

“Arion! what god has directed 
you to Rome,” said Susarion, whose 
manner expressed little of the en- 
thusiasm of his newly found friend. 

“Fortune I trust,” the other re- 
turned ; “fortune who seems to have 
favoured you already.” 

“T have just wr at the palace,” 
said Susarion. “I have abandoned 
art for another profession. I still 
reside at the mansion of Caius Rapax, 
in the Flaminian Way; there you can 
seeme. Adieu, my Arion, day breaks. 
I require a sleep to prepare for the 
affairs of the coming day.” 


TUSA'S REVERIE AND VISIT. 


As the night deepened, and the 
silence of the secluded place produced 
a state of grateful reverie, Iusa’s 
mind, relieved tor the time from the 
labours, cares, and anxieties of her 
existence, began to revert to the re- 
collections of her childhood and early 
days; until slowly before her blue 
and melancholy eyes, full of imagi- 
nation, a vision of her native land 
arose in all the hues of reality, painted 
on the darkness. 

A country pleasant and verdant 
spread before her—now in the light 
of morning, now in the sunset glow. 
Once again she was sitting at the 


door of the vine-draped cottage in 
the little hamlet of Bepphoris, where 
her earliest years were passed, look- 
ing upon the surrounding prospect. 
Beyond those pastures dotted with 
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sheep, those meadows and mounds 
covered with red flowers, rises to the 
north, the n bosom of Mount 
Tabor, to the south the snowy crests 
of Hermon and Gilboa beam clear and 
pray in the transparent air; over- 
ooking the great valley lain of 
Estrahelon, along whose verdant up- 
lands and slopes the sun glows on 
many a white village clustered in 
— of walnut, and sparkles on the 
resh current of Kedron, dwindling 
like a thread westward until lost at 
the foot of Carmel, whose elevations, 
blue with woodland, rise one above 
the other, terminating suddenly in a 
precipice over the sea. There to the 
north-east, hidden amid rocks, where 
the young roes bound from ridge to 
ridge and the goats hang feeding, lies 
the valley of the Jordan through 
which the river winds descending 
from level to level and growing tur- 
bid as it descends until the fresh life 
it drew from its fount in Hermon is 
extinguished in the deadly waters of 
the condemned sea. There are the 
long roads by whose sycamore-sha- 
dowed wells the wayfarer pauses to 
drink, the brown apple orchards and 
pale olive groves, where the laughin 
children gather the fruit in tranqui 
autumn. Now through the spring 
atmosphere comes the cooing of doves 
and the joyous singing of birds; 
now the fig-trees resume their leaves, 
the air is perfumed with the 
breath of the vineyards, and the light 
radiating from the floating white 
clouds glows gorgeously on the flow- 
ers—anemonies, wild tulips, and pop- 
pies—with which the fields and ra- 
vine sides are covered. Now ’tis an 
autumn noon, beneath which she sees 
many a white-robed silent figure ga- 
thering myrrh in the heat, or collect- 
ing the honeycomb in the farm-gar- 
dens, or bearing ozier baskets of apples 
and green walnuts from the sunny 
groves toward the hamlet street, 
skirted at the entrance by silent 
tombs and shaded by pleasant trees 
above the bubbling fountain. But 
sweeter than all are the sites and 
scenes about a village whose white 
walls glimmer dimly to the north, 
and those walks where a divine figure 
has paced, teaching love to the poor 
and preparing them for a world still 
brighter. There is the—— 
ust then, as Tusa was pursuing 
her reverie, a step was hank ascend- 
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ing the steep path to the cottage, 
and a figure appearing at the door 
hastily entered. It was Grian, who 
hurrying forward and embracing her 
friend, in a few earnest words com- 
municated the object of her visit. 
Tusa lost. not a moment in accom- 
panying her, and after selecting from 
a box of medicaments several with 
whose virtue she was acquainted, 
they set forth together, and in a short 
time reached the house where the 
wounded Nechtain lay. 

After ordering the»balm and un- 
uents she had carried with her to 
e applied to the gladiator’s wounds 

seating herself on his couch, an 
taking his once powerful hand in hers, 
bending to his ear, for some time 
she murmured the words of love and 
hope, the divine ideas of the Saviour, 
and spoke of the happy immortality 
awaiting those who worshipped Him 
in spirit and in truth, until a new 
life seemed infused into the exhausted 
frame of him who a while before 
seemed dying. Ere she rose to depart, 
Iusa earnestly regarded Nechtain. 

“He will live,’ she murmured, 
“T think he will live ; andif in a few 
days his strength becomes sufficiently 
restored for a journey, I will arrange 
to have him conveyed into the Samnian 
country, where I have some friends, 
and where the quiet and air will, 
with their kind offices, perhaps re- 
store him.” 

She spoke to Flidais, as Nech- 
tain, consoled in mind and sufferin 
less in frame, seemed to have cl 
his eyes in the temporary sleep of 
exhaustion. As she mentioned the 
word country, he regarded her, and 
in a deep hollow voice murmured as 
to himself— 

“Return to my country, to Gaul ; 
would that I could see my native 
mountains ere I die; would that I 
could possess my kindred with the 
thoughts I have gained from you, 

! ’ 


“What has he said,” asked the 
latter of Grian, who had been bend- 
ing over him. 

“He is wandering,” said the girl, 
“he wishes to return to Gaul to con- 
vert his tribe.” 

“ And such may bé;’Iusa returned, 
“let us hope and prey 

So saying and bidding her friends 
farewell, she disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 
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Some months after, and when 
autumn had already goldened the 
plains of Samnium, a man named 
Ophellus, who had just returned from 
the capital to his farm, was prepar- 
ing with his family and slaves to 
celebrate the festival of Vertumnus. 
Dizzied with the splendour and tur- 
moil of Rome, where he had trans- 
acted to his satisfaction his business 
at the Forum Boarium, witnessed a 
fight of gladiators, visited a couple 
of the theatres and circuses, and seen 
the emperor riding in the Campus 
Martius, he was glad to get back to 
his paternal field, where he could 
walk of a morning in his sunny 
orchard amid the ripe dropping fruit, 
or lie by some field trench under its 
high green bank amid the rushes and 
broad-leaved water plants, observing 
his naked slaves reaping in the corn- 


-fields, or conning a smoky scroll of 


the ‘ Georgics” or some well-thumbed 
prose treatise on agriculture. 

The scene is ina region picturesque 
and fruitful. From a farm-house, 
fronting north, the prospect in that 
direction is one of a brown level 
plain, which spreads away toward the 
declivities of the Apennines, whose 
branches, irregular in their outline, 
raise their shores, thence belted with 
green chestnut woods and pine, over- 
topped by blue ravines and crests of 
snow, which gleam dazzlingly along 
the low deep sky. To the south, 
likewise, extend hills of the same 
range covered with forest, beneath 
which, amid green precipices, flows 
the river Vulturnus, winding from the 
chief town of the district, Venafrum, 
cinctured by its famed olive groves. 
Numerous white villages and towns 
dot the crests and sides of the moun- 
tains and the fruitful level beneath, 
where the sun of September beams on 
many an orchard, on many a stream- 
let foaming from the heights, and 
epoancing with its tributaries . like 
threads of wandering gold over the 
rich dark expansure. 

The farm-house is a large square 
structure of two stories, backed by 
numerous outhouses, and surrounded 
by barns, granaries, and huge pyramids 
of Bay and corn. A large orchard 
lies at one side, in which the boys 
and girls are collecting the rosy golden 
fruit in baskets, and bearing them to 
the frumentaria ; on the other side 
are the vineyards, in some of which, 
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situated on the uplands fronting 
south, the vine is trained on low 
stakes planted in lines, while others 
are educated around tall poplars and 
elms, arranged in squares and quin- 
cunxes,across which it forms garlanded 
roofs, while in the alleys beneath, 
where the sun plays with the leaf: 

shades, the vinedressers are at wor 
pruning the dry wandering tendrils, 
with their foliage now changed to 
yellow and red, or collecting the late 
rich grapes from the summits of the 
trees—grape bunchesnow grown black 
with the maturity of the season. Be- 
fore the farm-house extend meadows, 
patough which astream flows, covered 
with sheep, and fields of arable, around 
which the plougher plods behind his 
eavy oxen, turning up the rich brown 
mould, followed by sowers, near fields 
where the reapers score through the 
golden stems of the corn land, singing? 
In the rudely-built, but homely and 
warm atrium of the building, women 
are employed spinning and carding 
the wool, heaps of which in baskets 
lie at their feet. Around the walls 
stand great sacks of grain and bas- 
fruit, while from the roof 


ets 0 
on numerous implements of agri- 


culture. From the lofts above comes 
the sound of the olive press, crushing 
out the oil, and from a neighbouring 
chamber the tramp of the grape-press- 
ers who sing at their vigorous work. 
In another, some of the slaves are oc- 
cupied boiling in a huge caldron the 
must; some making sweet wine, which 
they mix with spikenard, myrrh, dates, 
Sod roses; others preparing syrru 
of quinces, honey wine, and such like 
rural luxuries. The chief granaries 
are in the lofts, whence issues the d 
smell of the wheat, as from the cel- 
Jars below where the vintage is 
stored in pitched casks and amphoras, 
the sweet but somewhat acrid odour of 
the fermenting liquid ; crowds ofslaves 
are busy throughout the building 
barrelling apples, arranged between 
layers of willow twigs, pickling olives 
in salt and brine, storing cheeses 
in pitched vessels, storing honey in 
earthen jars, or preserving in others, 
half filled with the same sweet, the 
precious golden apples of Syrian graft. 
As yet all are engaged in work, but 
with the decline of the sun they will 
gather around the turf altar which 
ei in the lawn before the farm- 
ouse, to celebrate, in old Ausonian 
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fashion, the festival of the god of the 
Fruit Harvest. 

Here in this pleasant rural region 
the signs of the heavens regulate 
the rural industry of the Samnite 
farmers and their slaves. In spring, 
when the bright star in Sagittarius 
is near its setting—when the moon 
is decreasing and the east wind blows 
across the blue March weather, grey 
with drifts of hail, the vine is pruned, 
the peach, fig, and almond grafted, 
the corn scattered broadcast over the 
brown furrowed fields, and props cut to 
support the vineyard trees when they 
grow too heayy for themselves in the 
redolent fruit season. In February, 
when the variable firmament settles 
into calm, when the rise of Sagitta 
heralds the Halcyon days, the same 
labours are continued, lasting until 
the swallow comes from the south, 
and the April Pleiades begin to glim- 
mer dim in the cold low sky. By this 
time here the corn is springing fresh 
and green upon the broad fields and 
uplands, while yonder across the sea, 
in Africa, already the vintage has 
been gathered in. In May, June, and 
July, the radiant circle of the Crown 
sparkles over the green sea, and the 
air is full of ripening affluence. By 
the close of the latter month the corn 
is cut, and Leo looks from his golden 
frown over the completed harvest. 
Next comes August, when the warm 
Etesian winds blow through the foggy 
heat, then they cut down the honey- 
combs, and spread forth the green 
figs to dry, and cover the vines en- 
riched by unfrequent black clustres, 
with straw, preparing the raisin 
harvest. September is the period for 
preserving the wines, boiling the 
mtst mixed with sea-water, while the 
south wind blows with showers ;— 
the period for storing the vintage in 
pitched casks, for collecting the 
ebon grape in the ruddy-leaved 
alleys of the vineyard— a work which 
is ended in stormy dry October ; when 
they begin to sow millet and red 
bearded wheat, and barley, beans, and 
lupins ; when they gather in the oak 
leaves for the oxen, collect in the windy 
woods the acorns for the hogs, strip 
the olive of its black berries, turn up 
about its trunks the black earth to 
shelter it from the snow, and get the 
pores in order in the farm-house 

arns. Lastly, in the long nights of 
November and December, when the 
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earth lies idle in its white winter 
sleep, and the ice-wind breaths from 
the frosty mountain tops over the 
inhospitable land, the peasant shapes 
stakes for his vines, makes hives for 
his bees,. and baskets for gathering 
the next year’s apples and grapes, and 
panniers to carry them to market ;—- 
working by candle-light before the log- 
heaped hearth surrounded by his 
family and house-bred slaves, his boys 
engaged beside him, his girls beside 
their spinning mother, many an hour, 
until, in the cold blustering void, 
Bootes sinks westering toward the 
foamy waves of the tempestuous sea. 

As Ophellus, rubbing some grain 
between his hands, enters the atrium 
of the farm, he says to his wife, who 
sits spinning there, “ This is the day, 
O Marta, on-which the sick nian was 
to arrive, yet I see no sign of him.” 

“ He travels slow, I suppose,” said 
the homely Lucretia; “he’s not yet 
recovered of his wounds.” Then after 
a pause, she added, “ But by Juno, 
Ophellus, you might have invited 
some one better than a gladiator to 
our farm.” 

“Better!” cried her husband, 
“you want me, I suppose, to invite a 
senator or knight ; mind your spindle, 
wife, and let me choose my company ; 
and let me tell you what you speak as 
a reproach, only shows your ignorance 
of town life. Gladiator, forsooth ; 
why this is a famous man, and does 
not the Emperor himself, as I read 
and have heard, invite the gentlemen 
of the arena to his table.” 

“Does he so,” asked Marta, more 
complacently. “Oh, if that is the 
case,—” 

_ Here she was interrupted by one 
of the slaves without, exclaiming that 
a@ waggon was coming up the farm- 
road. Ophellus immediately hastened 
to the door, and slapping his*side, 
exclaimed, “It is he—it is Nectanius 
and the giri, and with them another, 
whose face I don’t recollect to have 
seen before. Salve!” he shouted ina 
cheery voice as he plodded over the 
lawn, toward the gate at which the 
bullock-drawn vehicle had stopped. 


UNDER A PORTICO, 


At this epoch—when Rome was ra- 
pidly becoming orientalized, when the 
manners, customs, amusements, and 
vices of the east, embraced by the 
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highest, were being adopted by all 
classes of the community except a 
few of the old nobility, who, livin 
on their estates far from the capital, 
alone remained types of the antique 
social virtues of the state,—thearmy 
was no longer regarded as an object 
of the highest ambition, nor was its 
discipline preserved with the same 
assiduous and inflexible hand which 
had rendered it invincible during the 
days of the republic. Offices, civil 
and military, as we have said, were 
disposed of by the despotic caprice of 
the Emperor, or through bribes to his 
ministers. Hence the military tri- 
buneship bestowed on Susarion, a 
post which, in old days, was only 
attainable after an experience of six 
years in warfare, awakened little com- 
ment in government quarters ; indeed, 
not only freedmen, ‘Sut those lately 
slaves, already occupied dominant 
positions in the city and provinces. 
A few, indeed, were heard to cayil at 
the sudden elevation of a youn 
Greek, previously unheard of, | 
some jealousy created among the 
elder officers of the legion; but as 
Nero’s will was law, such faint cla- 
mours are quickly silenced. 

Susarion, from the day the consul 
had endorsed his appointment, had 
wholly devoted himself to the exer- 
cises and studies of his profession, 
and with such success that fie eady 
earned the admiration of his officers 
and soldiers. In a very brief space 
he had become a master of arms, dis- 
cipline, and the art of war, theoretical 
and historic. A familiar of the circle 
which surrounded Nero, he had also 
become intimate with many men of 
merit, military and other, among 
them the old general, Ostorius Sca- 
pula, late conqueror of Britain, who, 
always eager to sustain the reputa- 
tion of the army, admired Susarion’s 
proficiency, and on several occasion 
while affording him advice, detaile 
his personal experience in the field, 
and the traditions of his predecessors, 

One day the Tribune Susarion, for 
under such title we must henceforth 
speak of him, who had passed several 
hours exercising some cohorts of his 
legion in the Campus Martius, after 
a bath in one of the imperial Therma, 
was enjoying a promenade before sup- 
per in the porpice of Caius and Lucius, 
one of the favourite resorts of the 
fashionables of Rome, conversing with 
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a group of friends. He had for some 
time paced the marble colonnade, 
when he observed the old general ap- 
proaching, accompanied by a tall 
young man, whom he had never before 


seen. 

Ostorius Scapula, who at this 
period had passed his sixtieth year, 
was a man of powerful frame, and of 
a strength so great as to be unequal- 
led, it was said, by any of the picked 
soldiers among the German and Ba- 
tavian battalions of his legions. His 
large gray-browed eyes had a look 
at once penetrating and open, the 
expression of his face, bronzed and 
weather-worn, was one of calm in- 
domitable courage. His dress was 
plain and simple, but embellished 
with the insignia of his rank. His 
companion was a tall young man, 
with black fiery eyes, and features 
animated by a stern enthusiasm. 

“Hail, Susarion,” cried the old 
general, approaching. “As you are 
acquainted with the minister Seneca, 
you will thank me for introducing his 
nephew, Annzeus Lucan.” 

he young men bowed to each 
other. ’ 

“T have heard,” said Susarion, 
after some conversation, “that you 
are engaged in the composition of an 
epic poem on the wars of Cwsar and 

ompey. I trust, for the glory of 
literature, it will soon be completed.” 

“J have written several books,” 
Lucan said; “and shall finish it, 
though, for several reasons, I don’t 
purpose publishing it in this reign.” 

“And why?’ inquired Susarion. 
“Such a work must redound to the 
glory of the Ceesars.” 

“Cato is my hero, not Julius,” 
Imcan returned; “and as I have 
drawn the latter in his true colours, 
my comments on his character, career, 
and death might cause the destruction 
of my book at the Palatine ; but what 
does it matter? It can wait a reign.” 

“You think the present time un- 
favourable for the expression of 
truth.” 

“Roman virtue perished at Phar- 
salia,” said Lucan. “Our present 
despotism is worse than those of the 
east ; just so much as our people are 
more advanced than they. As it is, 
I always feel my brow when I come 
from court, and presently it will be 
enough to be rich and noble to be 
condemned.” 
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_ He turned aside, and Susarion had 
just time to murmur to himself— 
‘This poet will talk his head off his 
shoulders,” when a bustle was heard 
in the crowd, who all turned toward 
a figure who was seen approaching. 

He wasa man of stature so lofty as to 
overtop by more than a foot the tallest 
frequenters of the portico, attired in 
a long cloak of the richest crimson 
tissue of Saltiatee, which, confined 
across the breast by a broad golden 
brooch, flowed to his heel, and dis- 
parting in front, displayed bracche of 
green plaid, and a leathern jerkin 
girt with a jewel embroidered sash. 
Around his neck he wore a heavy 
golden torque. Buskins and a coni- 
cal cap of fur completed his attire. 
His face, which was dusk as that of 
an Iberian, wore an expression of 
courage and magnanimous repose ; 
and as he spoke the dark eyes, deep 
set beneath a lofty brow, from whic 
long brown hair, sprinkled with silver, 
flowed on his shoulders, flashed alter- 
nately with amenity and a savage 
pride. 

“Hail, conqueror!” said Caractacus, 
in a pleasant voice. 

“Noble souls can never be con- 
quered,” returned Ostorius. 

“Alas!” said Caractacus, “I speak 
not of myself, for whom I little care, 
but of my people—my country.” 

“Tf bravery makes a great people, 
then are the Britons, of all we name 
barbarians, great.” 

“They were vanquished by supe- 
rior science, Ostorius,” returned Ca- 
ractacus, “but even the victors are 
being subdued by the effect of their 
conquests. During my ten years’ 
captivity in this magnificent prison 
I have seen the growing vices of the 
Romans shadow the glory of their 
monuments. In Britain, indeed, I 
observed something of this degene- 
racy, but I witnessed their valour ; 
back it is only their degeneracy I be- 

oid. 


Ostorius bent his head sadly, then 
raising his brow, as he leant against a 
column, he said, “It is indeed true, 
and the cause, as you say, arises from 
our conquests. Rome is nowa colony 
of nations, among whom the old race, 
who carried the eagles over the land 
and sea, are disappearing.” 

“Britain will have its day yet, 
Ostorius,” said Caractacus. “ Nay, 
she will be greater than Rome.” 
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“ Greater !—pardow me, noble Bri- 
ton, that I doubt. She will become 
one of the first Roman colonies—no 
more.” 

Caractacus gazed with his steady 
eyes on the sun. 

“T have read in your history from 
“what small beginnings Rome grew ; 
why may not Britain ?” 

“ What leads you so to suppose ?” 

“The voice of destiny. Among our 
people, oh, Ostorius Scapula, there is 
a peers the daughter of a Druid, 
who at long intervals becomes pos- 
sessed of a prophetic inspiration, 
during which all she utters comes to 
pass. I have proved it by my expe- 
rience in small things, and have so 
reason to rely on “her forecast of 

reater, Once I heard her say that 

ritain will be a mighty nation when 
the greatness of Rome is only con- 
served in history; that mistress of 
the sea, her power will extend from 
the rising to the setting of the sun, at 
a time when this city shall be a waste 
of ruins, and the very tombs of our 
conquerors buried in the dust. The 
prophecy is preserved among our 
sacred writings and songs; it is writ- 
ten eternally on the minds of the 
people and on my heart.” 

A smile passed round the throng of 
listeners.as the gigantic chieftain 
spoke, but it was quickly quenched 
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from a feeling of sympathy with th 
captive. ; 

‘Our sybils, like your prophetes. i» 
and prophets, have, my dear Carac- 
tacus, declared many things which 
proved untrue, and as our priests 
placed implicit reliance on their dicta, 
and so influenced the people, it was 
judged judicious to burn their books, 
an event which occurred some cen- 
turies ago. Destiny is a power greater 
than the human soul; it is worse than 
foolish to beled astrayby imagination.” 

“You think, then, Britain is fated 
to remaina Roman colony—an island 
Gaul ?” 

“T cannot believe otherwise.” 

As he spoke, an excited murmur of 
conversation growing louder, like the 
sound of a freshening sea, rolled’ up 
the portico ; Ostorius turned, and in- 
quired if any news had arrived. 

Yes, a courier had just come from 
Britain, where an insurrection had 
broken out. 

Ostorius became suddenly grave, 
and waving an adieu to Curactacus 
and his friends, departed hastily to 
the palace. Caractacus paused a mo- 
ment, his countenance animated by a 
proud enthusiasm. 

“Your countrymen cannot bear our 
chains,” said Lucan. 

“No more than the sea,” said the 
Briton, as he strode haughtily away. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


 ¢ Off, off, said the stra 


er, 


Off, off, and away !’”—Forgotten Song. 


Kezia was, I regret to say, quite right 


about Miss Sophy Thorogood. That 
young lady had in the course of her 
walks been encountered by a plausible 
gentleman, who introduced himself 
by inquiring the way to Marlow. Miss 
Sophy thought him quite “a love of 
aman.” He was not six feet high, 
like her much dreamt of “Algernon 
Stuart,” but he was a perfect gentle- 
man, that she could see. On his part 
it was acase of love at first sight. 
Fluent in speech and soft in manner, 
he quite fascinated the poor girl. So 
she perpetually neglected her duties 
to daly trhioh certainly she had 
never been fit to perform), and had 


numerous walks with her lover when- 
ever oppreranity afforded. 

Such things are not to be done in 
secresy. Gossip exists everywhere. 
Nor is its existence wholly useless, for 
it often checks both men and women 
at moments when no other cheek 
would operate. The scandal soon 
came to old Kezia’s ears, and that 
uncompromising old lady at once told 
her master. 

Not soon enough, however, to dis- 
concert the plotters against Guy Lut- 
trel's happiness. For in very truth 
the wooer of Sophy Thorogood was 
merely a spy—a fellow (we have met 
him before) who was agent in a vile 
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cotspitacy to carry away Lily. His 
object in pretending to be in love with 
this silly Sophy was to obtain from 
her certain information, important in 


eee out the scheme. 
e obtained it. 

Whence it happened that soon after 
midnight Lily’s room was suddenly 
entered, and the girl was taken from 
her bed, wrapt in a cloak, with a 
handkerchief in her mouth to prevent 
her screaming, and carried rapidly 
out of the front door, to a postchaise 
which stood in the road. 

‘The servants, Kezia and Tabitha, 
slept profoundly. Not till morning 
was Lily’s absence discovered. Ima- 

ine the terror of the household, for 
‘certainly shall not describe it. 

And poor Lily. She was in a faint- 
ing state in the postchaisc, two per- 
sons being with her. On the box was 
the third in the plot. Four horses 
took them on at a rapid pace, the two 
postboys having been paid extrava- 
gantly. 

Lily was benumbed with fear and 
surprise. Suddenly snatched from 
her sweet maiden dreams to this hor- 
rible reality, she could scarcely com- 
prehend her situation. The chaise 
went on at almost a racing pace, and 
relays of fresh horses seemed never 
wanting. 

This went on for some hours, until 
at last daylight broke. Lily had slept 
from sheer fatigue. When she awoke 
they were passing through a wild 
country ; and over a waste of heath, 
and fern, and furze, there came the 
first faint tinge of a great sunrise. 
Lily was wide awake now. She ex- 
amined her captors, both of whom 
were dozing. The man who sat op- 
posite was a vulgar-looking fellow ; 
the one by her side, who had his 
arm round her waist until sleep had 
loosened it, was a very remarkable 
personage. There was wnusual ele- 

ance about him, extreme delicacy. 
His ungloved hand was a model of 
He looked a mere 


ghape and colour. 
oy, and a very handsome boy, too. 
ily was perplexed by her compa- 
nion. 
The interior of the chaise was very 


close. Lily quietly let down the win- 
dow ; the fresh air from the heath 
disturbed her companions for a mo- 
ment, but did not wake them. Still 
the horses galloped on, while the 
brave little prisoner, in her night- 
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dress and cloak, wondered wistfully 
what would happen to her. Nota 
creature appeared on the high-road 
along which they were flying. Lily 
resolved to scream if she saw a chance 
of help; but no such chance arrived. 

She was sitting on the off side. By- 
and-by, looking across the common, 
she saw a man on horseback riding 
leisurely along a road which evidently 
met at about a right angle that on 
which they were travelling. Her 
anxiety became painful lest the chaise 
should pass the corner before he 
reached it. She could not calculate 
the probability. He was walking 
his horse ; the carriage was travelling 
at eleven or twelve miles an hour. 
She passed a few minutes of strange 
terror-stricken eagerness. But for- 
tune befriended her; the horseman 
was not a dozen yards away when 
the chaise reached the corner ; and 
she, suddenly putting her head out of 
the window, screamed— 

“ Help! help !” 

The fellow opposite her was so 
fast asleep that even her shriek did 
not disturb him. But the elegant 
looking person by her side woke in- 
stantly, and grasped her with a pain- 
ful clutch, and thrust the handker- 
chief into hermouth. Poor Lily was 
powerless. 

The horseman had heard the scream. 
He rode forward in a moment, over- 
took the chaise, and cried to the 
postboys, in a voice of unquestionable 
determination— 

“Stop !” 

They drove on. 

The man on the box had evidently 
been asleep, but he woke up now, 
and exclaimed— 

“ Drive on! drive on !” 

The horseman was not to be baffled. 
He rode close to the near leader, 
caught the postboy by the collar, and 
dropped him onthe ground. Then he 
very adroitly contrived to catch the 
rein with the hook of his riding whip. 
The other postilion of course pulled 
up at once. 

The fellow on the box wasswearing 
horribly. 

“What does this mean?’ asked 
the horseman. 

“We're taking a lunatic to the 
Asylum. What the devil business 
have you to stop us ?” 

The horseman rode to the coach 
door, dismounted, and opened it. 
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“ Who was the lady who screamed 
just now?’ he as 

“Tt was I, sir,’ said Lily, in a 
sweet silvery voice. 

She looked such a child that he 
fancied her younger than she was, 
and said 

“What is the matter, little girl? 
Are they taking you to school ?” 

“They have stolen me by night 
from papa’s house,” she said. “I- 
don’t know why, and I don’t know 
where they want to take me—-but I 
am sure you will rescue me.” 

He certainly looked as if he would. 
While this conversation took place, 
one of the party had slipt out of the 
other door of the coach. The man 
on the box had also gotaway. There 
remained no one but the boyish and 
elegant personage who seemed to be 
the leader of the affair. 

The horseman collared this person, 
and dragged him out of the chaise. 

“ Now,” said he, sternly, “tell the 
truth. Have you been taking away 
this young lady against her will ?’ 

There was no answer. 

“ Speak, will you ?”’ said the horse- 
man, giving him a sharp cut across 
the legs with a riding whip. 

t My God !” faltered the other. 

“Why, you are a mere boy to be 
engaged in such a crime. Who insti- 
gated you to it? I shall take you 
with me, and give you in charge at 
the first town we come to.” 

“No, no!” he exclaimed wildly. 
Then, falling on the ground, he 
clasped the horseman’s knees, crying, 
“Let me say one word to you !— 
one word !” 

“Well.” 

“T must whisper it.” 
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He whispered something in the 
horseman’s ear. The latter apprise 
horror-stricken. He caught theother 


by the arm, and looked with a long 
gaze Lag his face. Then he said— 
“ 0.” 


The young man went. The horse- 
man watched him for a moment with 
a strange expression. Then he went 
to the chaise door. 

“We must get you back again,” he 
said to Lily. ‘“ My poor child, aren’t 
you terribly cold? The idea of drag- 
ging you out of bed quite undrest. 
Have you the least idea why they did 
it or who they are ?” 

“Not the slightest,” she answered, 

“Tt is cruel, madly cruel. But you 
must tell me where you live, so that 
I may get you home again.” 

Lily described the locality. 

“QO, I know it well. And now I 
think of it, haven’t I seen you at 
Henley station ?” 

Poor little Lily certainly remem- 
bered it well. 

“Yes,” she said, “I think when I 
was waiting for papa.” 

“ And who is papa, if I may ask ?” 

“Mr. Guy Lauttrel,” said ‘Lily, 
proudly, for Lady Vivian had been 
teaching her to be proud of her 
father. 

“ By Jove ! the best friend I’ve got 
in the world. My name’s Ha 
Mauleverer. But I didn’t know he 
had a daughter.” ; 

However, the conversation between 
these two young people was termi- 
nated by the necessity of getting Lily 
home. Harry felt that a young lady 
in her nightdress, forty miles from 
home, was a very awkward charge. * 

Still he undertook it like a hero. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“ Quod erat demonstrandum.”—Luclid. 


Captain ADDERLEY, in a hansom, 
whirled away to the terminus. His 
servant, Norris, followed with his 
baggage in a “growler.” But he 
missed the early train to Folkstone, 
for his watch by some strange acci- 
dent was half an hour slow ; and so 
he had to lounge about the platform 
till nearly nine o'clock, smoking con- 
tinual cigars and cursing Olive’s ob- 
stinacy. Lionel Adderley had lived 
a dissipated life, a life of the most 
vulgar dissipation, not unmingled 


with gentlemanly roguery; but th 
man was not ehtrely without feeling, 
and Olive was the only woman for 
whom he had ever cared. And now, 
indignant at his brutality and coward- 
ice, she had voluntarily separated 
herself from him. He felt strongly 
disposed to return and see what she 
was doing. r 
But the time failed him. By-and- 
by preparations began for starting the 
nine o'clock train. Adderley was 
nervously anxious to get out of Lon- 
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don. No man likes to lose his liberty ; 
least of all the man whose debts are 
vast in amount, and will not bear in- 
vestigation. He got into a first-class 
carriage long before the time, leaving 
Norris to attend to his luggage. His 
precautions were vain. Suddenly a 
too well-known face looked in at the 
window—the Hebrew face of a fellow 
whom he had very often “ squared.” 
Two other ruffians were quite ready 
to defend their chief ;—Captain Ad- 
derley’s boxing powers were notorious. 

“We've got a captas against you, 
Captain,’ said the leading Levite. 
“You must go to Whitecross-street.” 

“Why not to Moses’s?” asked 
Adderley, coolly. 

“Can't. take you there, Captain, on 
a@ capias. e ‘Cross’ is very com- 
fortable.” 

“Infernal hole,” said Adderley. 
“You can’t get any champagne, and 
the beds are execrable. owever, it 
can’t be helped. Where is my ser- 
vant ?” 

But of Norris and the luggage no 
trace could be found; so Captain Ad- 
derley was obliged to go to White- 
cross-street without any of the con- 
veniences of life, 

Oflate years there has been a strong 
movement in favour of the abolition 
of imprisonment for debt. But, while 
its final abolition may now be deemed 
a question of months, it is a curious 
anomaly that its actual annoyances 
have been gradually increased. In 
the Queen’s Bench each man had a 
private room, as many visiters as he 
wanted, supplies without limit, a capi- 
tal racquet court. The rules of White- 
cross-street, drawn up apparently 
for the purpose of preducing the 
utmost inconvenience, are ridiculously 
unreasonable. As the prison will soon 
be a thing of the past—for that in- 
vincible conqueror, Steam, is about 
to drive its trains right through the 
wretched den—there may be no harm 
in mentioning a few of the rules 
which would be ridiculous if they 
were not so injurious to the debtors. 
Visiters are admitted from ten to one 
and from two to four—in the Queen’s 
Bench the hours were nine to seven— 
and only two visiters are allowed each 
day. No one who has at any time 
been @ prisoner can visit a prisoner. 
A quart of ale or a pint of wine is 
the utmost alcoholic stimulus allowed 
to each man. “Bottles are strictly 
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prohibited in the prison. The pri- 
soners must go to their bed-rooms at 
a quarter to ten and leave them at 
nine, They are not allowed to burn 
any lights. Visiters are forbidden on 
Sundays. 

These are a few of the absurd 
regulations at which our posterity 
will wonder. They are the remnants 
of an illogical system which attempted 
to maintain commercial credit by 
treating debt as if it were criminal. 
Now if taking credit recklessly be 
criminal, giving it recklessly is 
scarcely less so; and the creditor 
ought to be treated as the debtor’s ac- 
complice. The only bases of com- 
mercial operations are capital and 
character ; and no amount of severity 
in punishing insolvency will make 
business sound on any other principle. 

Captain Adderley came to White- 
cross-street, and was shown through 
many iron gates to the reception 
ward—a long, low, uncarpeted room, 
furnished with deal tables and forms, 
windowed at each end, and with a 
great fire at the farther end, before 
which all the cookery was done. The 
warder, a quaint old gentleman in 
spectacles, who, having been for 
twelve years a prisoner for debt, 
could not bear to leave his accustomed 
residetice, and made interest to ob- 
tain a permanent appointment. There 
are hundreds of men who can testify 
that. Peter is a good fellow. He 
knew Adderley at once ; he had his 
photograph in his album; he wel- 
comed the captain cordially, though 
he knew him to bea scamp. Prison 
atmosphere demoralizes. A sharp 
Yankee who had run away with fift 
thousand pounds from a New Yor 
bank, and who escaped by a techni- 
cality, was not regarded by his fellow- 
prisoners as a sheep of unbearable 
blackness. Adderley made himself 
at home ; told Peter that, in defiance « 
of the rules, he should want a gallon 
of ale anda couple of bottles of wine ; 
and then scrutinized his associates. 

A strange mixture. Here a gallant 
soldier, who in his old age has fallen 
a victim to sharp men of business— 
men who craftily made him the scape- 
goat of a falling enterprise. Next a 
lawyer of a musical and dramatic 
turn, who, baving purchased a well- 
known public building, passed most 
of his time in the sheriff's hands in 
consequence of the claims on it. Then 
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the inventor of a valuable apparatus, 
ruined by the great success of his in- 
vention. And who is that despond- 
ent individual, his hair brushed over 
his eyes, who walks gloomily up and 
down, smoking a pensive ee 
“ Not to know him argues thyself un- 
known.” Adderley knew ‘him at 
once. He remembered those Picca- 
dilly Chambers, now no longer existent, 
where a modern Damon and hias 
gave wonderful petits soupers. He 
remembered that image of despond- 
ency a master of staghounds, riding 
at the stiffest places with a pluck 
that Assheton Smith never surpassed. 
He remembered his drag at the 
Derby, his tandem at Richmond, his 
adventure with Incognita. 

“Why, Bob,” said the Captain, 
“you look melancholy.” 

“*So I am, Adderley. Fancy being 
in this place for fifty pounds, after 
spending fifty thousand.” 

“Well, get out of it. Byfus or 
Callisher will lend you the money. 
Or ask your governor.” 

*Egad I don’t know. I think I 
shall go up in forma pauperis, and 
wait till the Registrar turns me out.” 


“ Bah,” replied Adderley. “ I can’t 
understand a man who has seen so 
much life as you have giving in so 


easily. Why your tailor would get 
you out.” 

From the barred windows of Peter’s 
room you look down upon ‘a trape- 
zoidal courtyard, with a United Ser- 
vice pump at oneend. A dreary look- 
ing place, though the sun was shin- 
ing brightly, as if in mockery of the 
luckless prisoner. As the day passed 
on, those unfortunate — began to 
play rounders with a large India- 
rubber ball, and seemed to enjoy it 
immensely: One remarkably fine 
young man, agile and powerful, with 
an appearance as aristocratic as his 
name, struck and caught the ball with 
singular dexterity—a sort of Admir- 
able Crichton on a small scale. A 
gigantic individual, considerably over 
six feet, in trousers the colour of 
mustard, distinguished himself by 
awkward elephantine gambols. A 
little fellow, immediately recognisable 
as a prize-fighter, slipped round the 
courtyard like an eel. 

Games such as this, played by men 


who are ruined, or on the verge of 


ruin, whose wives and children are 
suffering privation and misery, whose 
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friends have all deserted them, seem 
to me inexpressibly melancholy. How 
is it Dante did not see men playing 
some pleasant gay Italian game in the 
Inferno? That mockery of mirth, 
that forced gaiety, that cheerfulness 
of countenance when the heart is 
agonized by thoughts of a life lost, of 
ra aa to 0 of a de- 

re—sufely they are very 
terrible. The worst of all torture is 
the torture of the mind. 

“How long have you been here, 
Bob ?” asked Adderley. 

“Three days. I don’t want to go 
into the other ward, but I suppose I 
shall be turned out to-morrow.” 

‘“* Nonsense. I mean te go down 
to-morrow; it’s pleasanter and 
cheaper. You live there for two 
shillings a day—less than you ever 
lived upon in your life before. I like 
fresh air; I like society ; I like exer- 
cise.” 

And in the morning the Captain 
and his melancholy friend, and several 
other men, left the reception ward for 
their regular residence. Shall I call 
it a coftee-room, that long low apart- 
ment in which about thirty men were 
breakfasting on bacon, eggs, coffee ? 
A voluble Italian, himself a debtor, 
was officiating as waiter, and talking 
all the time the most unintelligible 
English. ‘The steward of the mess, a 
dapper little Devonshireman, was 
also a character; but the oddest fish 
in the ward was its honorary secre- 
tary, a barrister, who had got into 
Chancery, and seemed to like it, and 
who occupied himself with whistling, 
drawing up formidable legal docu- 
ments, and playing with a couple of 
kittens. His whistle was an awful 
infliction. His favourite amusement 
was to imitate the chimes of Cripple- 
gate Church, themselves a transcend- 
ent bore. A thorough gentleman, 
but crazed (as men often are) on some 
point of law or equity, and passing 
years in prison rather than give way. 

Adderley’s melancholy friend be- 
came less despondent under the Cap- 
tain’s influence. A capital reader of 
character, he christened anew all the 
prominent members of this. little 
society. One he instantly named the 
Poacher, and the man immediately 
acknowledged the accuracy of the 
designation. An amusing fellow was 
this poacher, and told stories of his 
past rascalities with a simplicity 
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which showed that his moral faculties 
had never been sufficiently educated. 
It turned out at last that by profes- 
sion he was a “maceman.” What is 
a maceman ? the reader may inquire. 
A person who buys anything he can 
get, without paying for it, and sells it 
again at once for anything he can get. 
Evidently a profitable occupation so 
long as it lasts. 
here were no less than three ma- 
jors in the establishment. Is that 
particular military grade especially 
favourable to indebtedness? There 
were only two captains—Adderley, 
and a fine old Indian officer, who had 
entertained Theodore Hook at dinner, 
and fought a main of cocks with Sir 
Robert Sale. There was a distin- 
1ished foreigner from Denmark, or 
sweden, or Norway, who by an awk- 
ward accident had obtained an un- 
usual opportunity of inspecting the 
interior of an English prison. He 
will denounce our barbarism when he 
returns home in a volume which he 
is carefully compiling. Other foreign- 
ers also there were, German dealers 
in travelling-bags and purses—alto- 
gether an amazing medley. And as 
the day went on men began to play 
dominoes,draughts, chess, while others 
knocked about the ball in the court- 
yard ; and at frequent intervals a 
shrill whistle announced the arrival 
of a visiter. At twenty minutes past 
twelve a door opened at the end of 
the room, whereto everybody crowded 
with a jug in his hand for beer. Then 
came bread and cheese for lunch, with 
innumerable radishes, lettuces, spring 
onions—it being a dictum of some 
high authority that onions are the 
wholesomest of prison diet, Four 
brought the roll-call and dinner, the 
latter on this occasion being two 
underdone legs of pork. Then a cup 
of coffee, excellently made by the vo- 
luble Italian; and then rounders. 
‘Whatschoolboy has not played round- 
ers in his youth? An unscientific 
me, doubtless, but how full of fun! 
n the fresh green turf, with a bright 
sky above, with a good hard tennis 
ball to “cork” the unfortunate fel- 
lows who ran too fast or too slow, 
what a glorious game for boyhood! 
But this boyish game, paves in a 
rison courtyard, played by men who 
fad fought gallantly, who had written 
brilliantly, who had struggled hard 
only to know the bitterness of failure 
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—what a caricature of enjoyment it 
was! Imagine Mephistopheles eat- 
ing syllabub and pretending to like 
it. Imagine the Furies and the Har- 
pies playing croquet. 

When rounders had resulted in per- 
spiration, and the gas was lit, and tea 
ready, the prisoners took to other 
amusements. Chess, draughts, do- 
minoes (cards being inhibited), were 
the customary recreations. One night 
a judge and jury club was instituted, 
and the Lord High Chancellor of 
England summoned as a defendant. 
eee Adderley represented him; 
Bob was judge. Another night there 
was a public meeting to denounce the 
iniquity of the bankruptcy laws. A 
committee for the abolition of White- 
cross-street was formed, and a letter 
was to be written to the leading Lon- 
don journals ; but I believe it remains 
unwritten yet. . There was scanty 
time for these evening amusements; 
they seldom commenced till eight, anc 
the bell rang at a quarter to ten; and 
many a good game of chess was cut 
short by the absurd regulation which 
sent men to bed so early. 

There were a dozen men in Adder- 
ley’s sleeping ward. There was the 
steward of the mess, whose arduous 
labours always sent him to slee 
early ; there was Adderley’s friend, 
Bob the dejected, who told stories 
and sang songs far into the short 
hours ; there was the poacher, who 
walked in his sleep; there was the 
little pugilist, who occasionally ma- 
naged to get up a sparring match in 
the middle of the night; there were 
four men who defied the authorities, 
and played whist by the aid of a night- 
light; there was the giant, whose 
vagaries when playing rounders have 
already been mentioned, and who 
sang songs with a voice like Stentor’s. 
Of course, singing and talking in the 
bed-rooms being strictly prohibited, 
the most tremendous noise was kept 
up till three o’clock in the morning. 

Imprisonment for debt has curious 
effects upon the minds of men. If, 
as is often the case, the debtor has 
for years been struggling to avoid 
arrest, he feels a certain relief. The 
mental tension is over. He knows 
the worst. As Alfred de Musset re- 
marks—“On n’arréte personne ici.” 
Indolence and indecision are almost 
inevitable results. There is no sti- 
mulus to exertion, There are so 
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many modes of getting out, that the 
debtor cannot make up his mind 
which to choose ; and the longer he 
remains behind the bars, the more 
accustomed he becomes to his annoy- 
ances. “ Habit,” said Wellington, 
“is ten times stronger than nature ; 
and men can learn to prefer a prison 
to freedom. There isan old man now 
in Whitecross-street Prison, a Bow- 
street “runner” in his youth, who 
has been a prisoner for twenty-five 
years. He has never seen an omnibus. 
[ suppose it would be absolute cruelty 
to turn him out. 

Captain Adderley hatl such a mul- 
titude of debts, that to estimate their 
amount was a task he had long re- 
signed. His great object was to settle 
with his detaining creditor, and cross 
the Channel. The debt for which he 
was arrested was only about three 
hundred pounds; but he had not even 
that amount, and he dreaded other 
detainers. As to bankruptcy, he dis- 
liked the idea—he had no wish to face 
the Commissioner, and answer awk- 
ward questions. 

He was discussing the affair one 
morning in the yard with his melan- 
choly friend, when the warder told 
him that a lady wanted to sce him. 

_ “Olive, no doubt,” was his reflex- 
ion. 

But it was not Olive. The lady 
who entered that sordid room pos- 
sessed a style of beauty very different 
from Olive’s—as different as Juliet’s 
from Cleopatra’s. Adderley indis- 
tinctly remembered her—somewhere; 
in soine lighter and pleasanter sphere 
than a debtors’ prison. 

aren Adderley, I believe!” she 
said. . 

“T am Captain Adderley,” he re- 
plied ; “but I am ashamed to say 

forget where I had the pleasure of 
meeting you.” 

“My name,” she said, “is Helen 
Fitzmaurice.” 

“Mrs. Fitzmaurice! To be sure. 
I recollect seeing you at one of Lady 
Lyonness’s dreadful soirées. What 
can I do for you ?” 

“Will you kindly read this paper ? 
I know I may rely on your keeping 
my project a profound secret, if you 
decline to join me in it.” 

He read the manuscript placed in 
his hands with great care and atten- 
tion, At last he said— 

“Tt is a dangerous business.” 


“T have brought five hundred 
pounds with me,” she said, as if in 
answer to his objection. ‘“ Will that 
be enough to obtain your release and 
take you to Boulogne ?” 

“Plenty,” he answered. “I will 
do my best to carry out your plans. 
No time must be lost, or there will 
be more detainers lodged.” 

She handed him a refreshing-look- 
ing bundle of bank-notes. 

“Good-by,” she said. “Write as 
soon as you are safe.” 

“By Jove,” thought Adderley, 
“what a beautiful vixen she is.” 

And now, having money in hand, 
he hurried off a messenger in hot 
haste to his creditor’s attorney, and 
another to search the office for detain- 
ers. He knew too well the value of 
every minute. 

“A remarkably pretty woman,” 
said Bob the dejected, who had also 
been in the visiters’ room. “TI re- 
member secing her driving in the 
Park some seasons ago. Who is she?” 

“That’s my secret, old boy,” said 
the Captain. “She’s a trump, I can 
tell you.” 

“ Hang it !” rejoined his friend, “I 
thought I knew all the pretty women 
of any style in town. She used to 
drive a pair of dark brown ponies. 
She disappeared suddenly, I recollect. 
Queer, very, that you should be in 
the secret.’ 

“Why so? Do you think that 
you're the only man of mpeees and 
intrigue in London? Egad, I rather 
like the idea of foiling such a clever 
card as you are.” 

“T’'ll find you out yet,” said the 
melancholy one. 

Again Captain Adderley was sum- 
moned to see a lady. This time it 
was Olive herself. There was a scar 
on her brow, and she had evidently 
been suffering from illness. But she 
held out her hand to her tyrant for- 
givingly. 

H T have only just discovered where 

ou were,” shesaid. “It was through 

orris. He betrayed you to the 
bailiffs, and stole all your luggage ; 
but he was found out through at- 
tempting to pawn your dressing-case. 
They want you to appear against 


“Confound it,” said Adderley, “TI 
shall be stopped here now if I don’t 
look out. If my name is in the papers, 
everybody will know where I am.” 
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“Do you expect to get out soon ?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, I have arranged to pay the 
detaining creditor. I shall be out in 
an hour, I hope.” 

“Where shall you go? MayI go 
with you?” 

“You are a good girl, Olive,” said 
the Captain, more graciously, “and I 
believe I am rather a brute. You 
mustn’t go with me, as it would 
make the scent too strong ; but. you 
shall follow me directly.” 

“Well, I may wait now, and see 
you off ?” she pleaded. 

“Yes, you shall do that. 
be very long.” 

It was not. Captain Adderley’s 
discharge came down. There were, 
by good fortune, no detainers. Leav- 
ing his dejected friend in a state of 
confirmed misanthropy, he and Olive 
were soon outside the bars. 

“Two pretty women and his dis- 
charge the same morning !” said Bob 
to himself. “I wonder when I shall 
have the same luck.” 

As Captain Adderley was putting 
Olive into a hansom, he saw a 
sheriff’s officer of*his acquaintance 
coming down with a detainer. 

“Just too late, Bentley,’ he ex- 
claimed. “I’m off, you see.” 

He then told the cabman to drive 
fast, and to see if he was followed. 

“That fellow will take a cab and 
come after us,” he said to Olive. “He 
can’t take me now, for he has only a 
detainer, but he would like to find 
out where I am going. However, 
he’ll meet his match.” 

As Adderley anticipated, the cab- 
man reported that another cab was 
following. 

“Look here, Olive,” said the Cap- 
tain, “I am going to get out at a 
certain tavern which I know of. Keep 
the cab waiting at the door at least 
half an hour, by which time I shall 
be beyond the fellow’s reach. Then 
go home.” 

** And you will write to me?” 

“Yes, but not in Jermyn-street, 
for fear of accidents. I'll write to 
X. Y. Z., Post-office, Charing-cross. 
Be very cautious, for they are sure to 
watch you.” 

The cab pulled up at the door of 
a public-house near Covent Garden. 
The pursuing cab stopped also, and 
the ofticer cautiously approached the 
house, keeping the opposite side of the 
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street. Meanwhile Adderley, after 
drinking a tankard of bitter beer, 
passed rapidly tlrough a back en- 
trance, and strode away northward. 
In Oxford-strect he caught sight of 
an omnibus going to Acton, and 
climbed to the roof of it. From Acton 
he walked on to Ealing. There, at a 
wayside inn with a great tree in front 
of it, where two or three waggons 
were waiting for their thirsty drivers, 
he refreshed himself with bread and 
cheese, and a mighty draught of stout. 
Then he lounged about with a cigar 
until he heard the whistle of a down 
train. In another hour he was at 
Pangbourne, that beautiful Berkshire 
fishing village, whose dense woods and 
sparkling river are so well known to 
Londoners. The amiable old landlady 
of the Swan gave him a capital meal ; 
and he slept more soundly in that ex- 
cellent hostelry than he had slept for 
many a night. 

It was a brilliant May morning 
when Lionel Adderley looked through 
his old-fashioned casement. He 
dressed, and strolled down to the 
Thames. The matin sunlight flashed 
on its surface ; the fish were leaping 
at the cinnamon-fly ; a fresh south 
wind fluttered the innumerable leaves. 
The jaded voué felt a sensation of 
pleasure entirely new to him. That 
delicious air was a far more refresh- 
ing morning draught than his custom- 
ary brandy and seltzer. He began to 
think that there were pleasures more 
innocent than perpetual dissipation. 

After a hearty breakfast, he deter- 
mined to walk into a wilder district. 
He wanted to be far from railways. 
He strode away towards East Isley, 
on a road delightfully shaded by the 
full foliaged beech. Andas he walked, 
he reflected aloud—without fear of 
interruption, for his way was per- 
fectly lonely. 

““ Well, Lionel Adderley,” he said, 
“vou have made a mess of it at last. 
You have had plenty of opportunities, 
and wasted them all. You are now 
two and thirty, and your constitution 
is weakened, and your character is 
ruined, and you have but one friend 
in the world, and her you have ill 
treated. And now, for a bribe of 
five hundred pounds, you have con- 
sented to be a greater scoundrel than 
ever—the tool of an adventuress—the 
weapon of a woman’s revenge !” 

Thus he went on, passionately, 
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angry with himself and with the 
world. He took slight notice of the 
scenery about him; he paused for no 
refreshment ; he strode through that 
quiet country as if some spectral 
sherift’s officer were stalking furiously 
after him. He passed West Isley, a 


“You couldn’t mistake him,” was 
the reply. “He’s an awful -swell, 
over six foot high.” 

“Mary, my dear,” said the grim 
landlord to a blackeyed barmaid. 
“seen a tall swell this morning 4 
Here’s his valley-de-sham a hasking 


hamlet with so many elegant villasin for him 


it that they would astonish a stranger 
unaware that there are great training 
stables on the neighbouring downs. 
At length, about noon, when the sul- 
try air made walking almost imprac- 
ticable, Captain Adderley sat down 
on the brow of the breezy chalk down, 
and began to smoke. 

**T won’t do it,” he said, at last. 
“Tl not be the slave of that diablesse. 
What would Olive say? Olive! poor 
girl, I fancy I’ve a sneaking kindness 
for her. By heaven, Pll sell my 
commission, and pay back that five 
hundred pounds. It shall be done 
at once.” 

That afternoon Captain Adderley 
reached Wantage, the quaint old 
town where King Alfred the Truth- 
teller was born. A town singularly 
overgrown with clematis and other 
scandent plants; a tranquil town, 
which has never heard the railway 
whistle, and which seems a century 
behind average England. At the 
Bear Inn he ordered a steak and some 
stout, and then wrote two letters. 

The first directed his agents im- 
mediately to offer his commission for 
sale, and to send five hundred pounds 
to Mrs. Fitzmaurice, The Grange, 
near Amesbury. The other was to 
“x Yo Charing Cross. Then, 
after his dinner, and a stroll through 
the dull streets of the stagnant 
little town, Adderley went to bed, 
thoroughly tired. 

Meanwitile let us return to Olive. 
This young lady sat patiently in the 
cab for half an hour, and then drove 
to Jermyn-street. The bailiff, as 
soon as the cab had departed without 
the Captain, entered the public-house, 
and called for some stimulant. 

“ Have you seen Captain Adderley 
lately ?” he inquired. 

The landlord, a retired pugilist, of 
huge bulk and surly visage, gruffly 
professed ignorance of any such per- 


son. 
“ Why he came in here about half 
an hour ago,” persisted the bailiff. 
“Very likely. A good many people 
do come in here.” 


0 ; 

“Wait till I catch hold of you, my 
fine fellow,” growled the bailiff, under 
his breath. 

“A tall gentleman had a tankard 
of bitter ale about an hour ago,” said 
the barmaid. ‘‘ He went away again 
directly.” 

“You don’t know him, of course?” 
said the bailiff. 

“QO yes, sir, I know him. He gave 
me a sovereign. He’s a real gentle- 
man, I assure you.” 

“Gave you a sovereign, did he ?” 
said the bailiff. “ What for?’ 

“Why for a kiss, of course,” said 
the landlord. “What else should 
you think ?” 

Sothe bailiff went baffled away; but, 
as Captain Adderley was “wanted” 
for several large amounts, he resolved 
to watch his various haunts. Your 
London bailiff has quite a sportsman’s 

leasure in following up shy game 
fike Captain Lionel. 

Olive, returning to her rooms, felt 
very dull, though highly delighted at 
the Oaptain’s cucoental escape. An 
exciting scene of this kind leaves be- 
hind it a sense of flatness. She dined 
well; Adderley had made her an epi- 
cure: and then, after a few vain 
attempts to read a novel, she sighed 
wearily, and said— 

“ What shall I do ?” 

What she did was to send for a 
hansom, and drive to Cremorne. 

When she went out the next morn- 
ing, to look for the expected letter, 
her quick eye perceived a dirty man 
on the watch at the corner of Bury- 
street. She hailed a cab, and drove 
to the Burlington Arcade, where she 
took refuge at Truefitt’s. After half 
an hour under the hairdresser’s hands, 
rightly judging that her pursuer 
would have lost the scent, she left 
the areade by Burlington Gardens, 
and made her way to Charing Cross. 

No letter. 

Well, she had scarcely expected 
one, but it would certainly come to- 
morrow. She resolved not to return 
home, to be still more rigidly watched 
by bailiffs. She went to an outfittey’s 
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in the Strand, bought enough femi- 
nine apparel for a trip in the country, 
ul gage a travelling bag, and then 

rove in a cab to the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, where she spent a 
dreary day in the ladies’ coffee-room. 

After an early breakfast on the 
following morning, she again drove 
to the post-office. 

There were twenty-three letters for 
“iF: Z. Y° 

Of course they could not all be 
Olive’s, but she was determined to 
have the ong that belonged to her. 
She could not recognise the well- 
known handwriting, for Captain Ad- 
derley had been compelled to use a 
perfectly abominable steel pen. She 
nervously opened letter after letter ; 
they all began “ Madam”—being, in 
fact, applications for a governess’s 
situation. At last, however, she 
found her own, so, returning the 
others to the clerk at the counter, 
who, of course, delayed her by re- 

uiring a long explanation, she read 
the precious document. Thus it 
ran— 


“ DEAR OLIVE, 

“Leave Paddington by the 
twelve train for Faringdon-road. Go 
to the inn by the station. You will 
not see me until I am sure you are 
not followed. 

aa Be, 


How delighted she was that she 
had so effectually cut off all traces of 
Jermyn-street. Driving to the Great 
Western Hotel, she again took refuge 
in a ladies’ coffee-room, well knowing 
that a railway platform is a danger- 
ous ‘place for recognitions. But she 
got away safely at last, reaching Fa- 
ringdon-road without adventures. 

dderley, having hunted with the 
Vv. W. HL, knew all this country 
well. He remembered a quiet little 
town far from the railway, and with 
the great advantage of being on the 
borders of four counties. He had 
slept there once, after a long and 
fatiguing run, and recollected with 
satisfaction the fare and comfort of 
the little inn. He resolved for a 
time to make this town of Lechlade 
his place of refuge. Who would 
dream of the fast Esadonir punting 
on Isis ? 

The train left but one passenger at 
Faringdon-road, and then panted 
and puffed away towards the soft and 
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fertile West. The captain, who had 
kept careful watch, came out as soon 
as he perceived that all was safe, and 
greeted Olive in kindlier fashion than 
usual. 

“By Jove! I am glad to see you, 
Olive. Come in and have something 
to eat.” 

The little inn at Faringdon-road 
station has a quaint outside stair- 
ease leading to a pleasant sitting- 
room on the first floor. Here Olive 
found that the captain had ordered 
lunch for her ; and the rustic meal— 
cold fowl, ham of the juiciest, abun- 
dant watercress and radishes, a pro- 
digious double Gloucester cheese— 
looked enticing enough to give any- 
one an appetite. The girl ate heartily, 
and gossipped merrily over her escape 
from the bailiffs. 

“gad,” said Adderley, you’re a 
deucedly clever young lady. I don’t 
think they'd eyer take you.” 

Then, without mention of his 
broken compact with Helen Fitz- 
maurice, he told her of his designs. 
He would sell out and live quietly in 
the country for a while, until he could 
get rid of his difficulties. Would she 
stay with him ? 

Wouldn't she? The girl was de- 
lighted. What to her the enjoyments 
of London in comparison with a soli- 
tary life in Lionel’s company? Her 
career had not been fatal to her 
character ; she still loved this man, 
notwithstanding his brutality ; she 
looked forward to this rural adven- 
ture as a bride might look to her 
honeymoon. 

“0 Lionel, how delightful it will 


“ Well,” he said, “I hope it may. 
But P'm rather afraid I’ve lost my 


taste for innocent pleasures. 
mental palate is spoilt. 
we shall sce.” 

The Fairford coach had already 
left the station, so Adderley proposed 
that they should walk to Lechlade. 
The country, though flat, is fertile 
and pleasant ; Buscot Park, its ponds 
alive with moor fowl, lies in the way ; 
and as they approached the little 
town, whose beautiful spire, immor- 
talized by Shelley, was glorified by 
such a sunset as is seen only by river 
margins, Olive uttered perpetual ex- 
clamations of delight. ears had 
passed since she had seen anything of 
the country except at Richmond, 
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Sydenham, Hampton ; and, beautiful 
as these are, they are haunted by 
Londoners, they are mere suburbs. 
They crossed a common into Lech- 
lade, passing through the churchyard 
into the town, and were soon com- 
fortably established in the cosy par- 
lour of the unpretending hostelry. 

Verily, I am fond of inns. I always 
judge a town by its church and its 

otel, I particularly like the quiet 
country inn, where everything you 
get is fresh and simple, where the 

acon and eggs deserve the praises 
of Sidonia, where the ale is real 
home-brewed, with nothing save malt 
and hops in it. This was the sort of 
inn at which Lionel Adderley and 
Olive spent many a pleasant week. 

Not without adventure, however. 
Adderley had been enjoying the river 
Isis—punting and trolling for pike— 
while Olive read, or talked, or sang 
to him. She was a well-educated 
girl, daughter of a Kentish clergyman, 
and had a megnificent mezzo-soprano 
voice. She had never known such 
happy days as these. 

dn the afternoon they were strolling 
homeward to the inn, A rather un- 
usual sight presented itself. Before 
the entrance stood a mail-phaeton, 
with a pair of handsome brown horses, 
and a groom in livery at their heads. 

“By Jove !” said Adderley, “that’s 
a fine pair of prads, I didn’t think 
anybody in these parts had so stylish 
a turn-out.” 

They entered their parlour, where 
the snowy dinner cloth was already on 
the table, and were immediately ac- 
costed by the landlady, who informed 
them that a gentleman wanted to 
dine, and that she would feel greatly 
obliged if they would permit him to 
join them. 

“He’s very like you, Captain,” 
said the cld woman. “I thought it 
was you at first when he drove up ; 
but he’s a trifle younger, I think.” 

“ Mauleverer, by the powers,” said 
Adderley to Olive. “Tell the gentle- 
man we shall be happy to see him. 
Or wait—I’ll go and speak to him. 
Where is he ?” 

Lionel Adderley and Harry Maul- 
everer met for the first time in the 
stable-yard of this quiet country inn. 
They looked like twin brothers almost, 
these two men who had never met 


before. Their dining together was 
easily arranged. And it may well be 
imagined that Harry Mauleverer’s 
adventures when mistaken for Ad- 
derley afforded ample material for 
conversation. 

In the course of the evening Harry 
determined to make Lechlade for a 
few days his head-quarters. also, 
And during those few days his con- 
versations with Adderley became 
more and more confidential. At first 
the Captain had shown him the best 
side only of his complex character ; 
but by-and-by he told him of his dis- 
sipations and difficulties. 

“The fact is, Mauleverer, if I'ma 
puzzle to the world, I’m a puzzle to 
myself also. I haven’t the least idea 
wholam. Somebody—lI don't know 
who—allows me five hundred a year, 
and of course it is quite impossible to 
live on that as I have lived. So I 
owe about fifteen thousand pounds at 
this moment, and I don’t suppose a 
farthing of it will ever be paid.” 

“And what do you mean to do 
now ¢” 

“T mean to stay quietly down here 
until I am either found out or bored 
to death. It’s pleasant enough this 
fine weather, though I don’t much 
like missing the season. But I dare 
not show in London.” 

“Tt is annoying, certainly,” said 
Harry. “Will your creditors take 
any further steps ?” 

‘No doubt they think I have got 
across the Channel, and in all proba- 
bility they will outlaw me. Mean- 
while I must forget my cares as well 
as possible, and cultivate the dolce 
Sar niente.” 

Sointerested was Harry Mauleverer 
in his new acquaintance that he men- 
tioned him in a letter to his brother 
Hugh. The reply which he received 
rather surprised him. 


“Dear Harry,—I know all about 
Lionel Adderley. A great scamp, I 
fear, but he has had small chance of 
being otherwise. Perhaps utter ruin 
will make him wiser. There are 
reasons why he must be extricated 
from his difficulties. You will hear 
more from me in a few days. 

“ Huan.” 


Which set Harry guessing as to the 
solution of Captain Adderley’senigma, 
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“ These flowers that to my breast I fold, 
Into my very heart have grown— 
To thee I drain the cup of gold, 
And think the violet eyes thine own.”— Denis Florence M‘Carthy. 


Guy LuTTREL was naturally grate- 
ful to Harry Mauleverer for his 
spirited rescue of Lily. As to the 
young lady herself, it would be rather 
difficult to describe her feelings. Her 
position had been rathera humiliating 
one. It was not her fault, certainly, 
that the gallant and handsome young 
cavalier had found her in such plight 
—but she could not forget it. She 
declared to herself that she could 
never bear to see Mr. Mauleverer 
again, yet I believe all the time she 
was longing to see him. 

Guy was unable to solve the prob- 
lem of the planned abduction. Harry 
might have given him a clue, but 
Harry was resolutely mysterious. 
The men had got clear away, he said, 
without recognition. It was impos- 
sible to follow them. So he had 
given his attention to getting the 
young lady home again. And, sooth 
to say, he had done that difficult task 
with all imaginable delicacy. 

There had passed away entirely 
from Harry Mauleverer his boyish 
passion for Helen Fitzmaurice. It 
was clean gone. It was based on a 
belief which he had lost. And so, 
by the banks of Isis, as he wandered 

ong the towing-path—or upon its 
pleasant waters as he lounged lazily 
in a punt, smoking and dreaming— 
another vision occupied his mind, the 
vision of Guy Luttrel’s daughter—the 
fair young girl, scarce more than a 
child, whom he had first seen at Hen- 
ley-on-Thames station, waiting for 
her father. Was it not natural that, 
writing to Guy Luttrel, he should 
send some message of courtesy to the 
fair young maiden ? 

Lily was at St. James’s Square 
now. The days of Sophy Thorogood 
were over, and Cedar Cottage was 
left to old Kezia’s care. 

“Lily,” said her father, one morn- 
ing, “the gallant knight who goes 
about rescuing distressed damsels 
sends you a complimentary message. 
What seturn will you make him ?” 

The girl replied only by a blush. 


“Don’t tease her, Guy,” said 
Vivian. “Go away to the Karl—he’s 
in an awful temper. His gout is 
coming on, and he’s got to demolish an 
unfortunate little Duke this evening.” 

But when they met at luncheon 
Guy Luttrel produced a letter which 
he had written to Harry, and asked 
his daughter if there was any en- 
closure—and she, taking from her 
breast a few white violets, said, 
“Send him these”—and hence was it 
that Harry’s dreams by the Isis took 
a form more definite. Harry was no 
poet ; but his young imagination was 
filled to overflowing with that purple 
light of love which gave surpassin 
beauty to Mr. M‘Carthy’s Marc 
lyric of the crocus and the violets. 
Harry treasured those frail flowers, 
sweetly symbolic of the maiden’s 
whiteand fragrant bosom, and dreamt 
his dream. 

Then suddenly, after being long 
haunted by the vision of Lily’s un- 
awakened maidenhood, he determined 
to place himself face to face with the 
fair reality. So one morning he said 
to his companion— 

“ Adderley, I am going to London 
for a day or two. Will you drive me 
over to the station and bring the trap 
back again? I shall be down by the 
end of the week at latest.” 

Has any of our readers ever ridden 
fifty or sixty miles by railway to say 
the first words of love to the lady of 
his heart? If so, he will understand 
how Harry Mauleverer forgot the ex- 
istence of iis fellow-travellers, looked 
blandly at a courteous old gentleman 
who proffered him the 7'imes, with a 
horrible murder in it, and, unable to 
find his ticket at Paddington, had to 
pay the fare from Bristol. Little 
would he have cared if it had been 
from the Land’s End. He drove 
straight to Downing-street, and had 
to wait while Guy Luttrel dismissed a 
deputation. There was an expression 
in Harry’s countenance so different 
from the usual Mauleverer coolness, 
that Guy exclaimed— 
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“ Why Harry, what now? Are you 
going to be married ?” 

“Well, I hope so, by and by. It 
depends upon you in a great mea- 
sure.” 

“On me!” 

“ Yes. - The sober truth is, Luttrel, 
that I am in love with your daughter. 
May I speak to her ?” 

“TImpetuous youth!” said Guy, 
with a smile. “ Why, she’s only a 
child—and how many times have you 
seen her ¢” 

“ Quite often enough,” said Harry. 
“ Now tell me—don’t be see 
—do you think me half good enough 
for her ?” 

“Well,” said Luttrel, “I don’t 
think any man good enough for any 
woman; but I'd rather see you her 
husband than most men. Try your 
fortune. She is staying with Lady 
Vivian, who has a quiet little recep- 
tion to-night.” 

Harry dined at his club, where he 
was fated to meet Dick Winslow. 
Everybody knows Dick, who knows 
everybody and everything, and is in- 
deed the most amusing gossip in 
town. But to Harry this evening he 
was the most insufferable bore. Our 
impetuous lover wanted to dream, as 
he sipped his Lafitte, but Winslow 
would talk to him. 

“The Duke says he believes you 
set fire to that old place of Moses’s. 
Justifiable arson, I should say. The 
villanous old Jew wasn’t insured. I 
hear it has ruined him, and that his 
brother bailiffs are after him. So it’s 
not true that dog won’t eat dog. I 
don’t envy him if he gets into No. 1 
ward at Whitecross-street. They'll 
pump on him, as sure as fate.” 

Harry made no reply, but Dick 
rattled on, carelessly. 

“ Adderley was taken afterwards, 
and got out again with mySterious 
rapidity. Gone to Boulogne, I hear, 
but I think not, for Slingsby hasn’t 
seen him there, and Slingsby knows 
all the world at Boulogne. Ba ast man, 
that Adderley. He owes one Jew 
fellow a couple of thousand, and the 
* man says he’d give three ‘thou’ to 
catch him. He’s too sharp even for 
the Hebrews. But you’re not listen- 
ing, Mauleverer.” 
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“Well,” replied Harry, “I don’t 
think I was. | was thinking of some- 
thing else.” 

“Got into a scrape, eh ? 
help you? I’m_an old hand, you 
know. Come info the smoking room 
and tell me all about it.” 

“Thanks ; no,” said Harry, with a 
smile. “ What o'clock is it? Ten, 
thank heaven. I’m off.” 

And Harry started for St. James’s- 
square, while Dick Winslow told all 
his acquaintance that Harry Maul- 
everer had something on his mind. 

Exquisitely beautiful that night 
seemed Lily Luttrel to her lover. 
Robed in white, a lily of the valley at 
her breast, she appeared to him far 
more charming thaneven Lady Vivian, 
stately as Artemis. A flush upon her 
fair cheek, a strange brightness in her 
violet eyes, gave token of her joy at 
his présence. 

The words of fate were spoken 
amid flowers, where a fountain spark- 
led in a fragrant conservatory. Rome 
vast white-blossoming plant of the 
far East hung over Lily, who looked 
like a peri beneath those snowy 
clusters. 

“One word, Lily,” said Harry in a 
low, earnest voice. “Can you love 
me ¢” 

That one word came from the 
maiden’slips—that one delicious word 
which, spoken aright, involves the 
happiness, the poetry of two lives. 

“Give me that flower, Lily,” he 
said. “It is your name-flower.” 

She gave him the delicate sprig of 
green leaf and snowy bell, and they 

vassed again into the saloon. Guy 
uttrel had arrived. 

He came up to his daughter. 

“Well, child,” he said, “have you 
had a pleasant evening? My friend 
Harry—your gallant deliverer—is 
back in town you see.” 

“O papa,” she whispered, “I am 
so happy.” 

* Are you? Well, here is a present 
for you.” 

And he gave her that sketch of the 
handsome unknownat Henley Station, 
which she had made one evening at 
Cedar Cottage. 
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A GREAT moralist tells us that in the 
golden age of Alfred a single gaol 
would hold all the criminals in Eng- 
land. Pass over rather more than 
six centuries of intervening advance- 
ment in civilization, in moral and re- 
ligious culture, and we come down 
to the reign of Henry VIIL, which 
lasted thirty-eight years, during 
which, according to the annalist 
Stowe, no less than 72,000 execu- 
tions took place. This is at the rate of 
1,890 per annum. Now they scarcely 
reach an annual average of twenty- 

_ five in the three kingdoms. There 
can be no doubt that until very re- 
cently our penal code was too san- 
guinary. We are now running into 
the opposite extreme. Except in 
cases of wilful murder, capital punish- 
ment is abolished, and there are many 
mistaken philanthropists working to 
strike out even the exceptions. We 
hope they will never succeed, being 
well assured that capital crime will 
increase if capital punishment disap- 
pears ; neither can we understand 
upon what law, divine or human, he 
who has taken man’s life deliberately 
and intentionally,.should be permit- 
ted to live. 

Our laws are administered wisely 
and impartially ; the trial by jury is 
perhaps the best system ever insti- 
tuted. But the clearest judgment 
may be misled by circumstances, and 
melancholy cases have occurred in 
which, from defective or perjured 
evidence, the guilty have escaped 
while the innocent suffered. The 
cases are fortunately not numerous, 
but very remarkable. Amongst the 
most noted are those of Calas and 
Lesurgues in France, and Eliza Fen- 
ning in England: the latter occurred 
so recently as 1817. A more extraor- 
dinary instancethan either of these,— 
accompanied by the resuscitation of 
the executed criminal, as the law 

ronounced her,—took place at Ox- 
ord, in the year 1650. Anne Green 
was tried at the assizes, before Ser- 
geant Umpton Croke, for the murder 
of her illegitimate child, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged, which sentence 
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“Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak with most miraculous organ.” 








Shakespeare. 


was accordingly executed on the 14th 
of December, in the Castle yard, 
when she was suspended about half 
an hour, being pulled by the legs, 
and struck on the breast by divers of 
her friends, and then had several 
strokes given her on the stomach with 
the,butt end of a musket. Being 
cut down, she was put into a coffin, 
and carried to a house to be dissect- 
ed; where, when they opened the 
coffin, although the rope remained 
fast jammed round her neck, they 
perceived her chest to heave. Where- 
upon one Mason, a tailor, intending 
an act of humanity, stamped on her 
body ; and a soldier, named Oran, 
struck her again with his musket. 
Even after all this, when Sir William 
Petty, Dr. Willis, and Mr. Clarke, 
came to prepare the corpse for dissec- 
tion, they perceived some slight rat- 
tling in her throat, which induced 
them to desist and use means for her 
recovery. They were sq successful, 
that within fourteen hours she began 
to speak incoherently, and the next 
day talked and prayed very heartily. 
The humanity of the doctors did not 
stop until, by obtaining a pardon for 
her, they secured that life which 
their skill had restored. She was 
afterwards married, had three chil- 
dren, lived in good repute amongst 
her neighbours at Steeple Barton, 
and died in 1659. What was most 
remarkable, and appeared to distin- 
guish the hand of Providence in her 
recovery, was, that, by subsequent 
evidence, not produced on the trial, 
it was. satisfactorily proved that the 
child she was supposed to have mur- 
dered was born dead, and that she 
was innocent of the crime for which 
she suffered. 

In 1658 a similar case of revival, 
after execution for a similar crime, 
occurred, also in Oxford ; but here the . 
criminal was unquestionably guilty. 
A servant maid of Mrs. Cope, of Mag- 
dalen parish, was convicted of child 
murder, and hanged at the Green 
Ditch, where she remained so long 
that one of the bystanders, thinkin 
the time unnecessarily protracted, 
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said if she was not dead he would 
consent to be hanged for her. When 
cut down, the gallows being unusually 
high, she fell with such violence to 


the ground that the shock seemed 


sufficient of itself to have killed her. 
After this she was put in a shell 
and carried to the George Inn, in the 
same parish, when signs of life being 
observed in her, she was blooded and 
put into a warm bed with another 
young woman. By these means she 
came to herself, and to all appear- 
ance might have lived many years ; 
but the next night she was, by the 
order of one Mallory, a bailiff of the 
city, barbarously dragged to Glouces- 
ter Green, and there hanged upon 
the arm of a tree until she was dead. 
These two anecdotes, with particulars 
as above, are to be found in Dr. 
Plot’s “Natural History of Oxford- 
shire.” 

Luther, in his “ Table Talk,” a cele- 
brated compilation, originally publish- 
ed in 1566, relates the following story: 
‘A German traveller fell amongst 
thieves, who robbed and murdered 
him. As they were about to cut his 
throat, in the last moment he espied 
a flight of crows, and exclaimed, ‘O 
crows, I take you for my witnesses 
and avengers of my death!’ About 
two or three days after, these thieves 
were carousing together at an inn, 
when some crows came and lighted 
on the top of the house. At this the 
robbers began to laugh, and one of 
them said, jeeringly, ‘Look! yonder 
are they who are to avenge his death 
whom we lately slew!’ The tapster, 
happening to overhear this, repeated 
it to his master, who forthwith in- 
formed a magistrate. The murderers 
were apprehended, and upon their 
disagreeing speeches and contrary an- 
swers, were driven at last into a con- 
fession, and received their deserved 
punishment.” 

In Leicestershire, not far from Lut- 
terworth, in the reign of James [., 
a miller murdered a man in his mill, 
and privately buried him in a ground 
hard by. This miller; soon after, re- 
moved into another part of the coun- 
try, and there lived a long space, till, 
at last, guided by the providence of 
God for the manifestation of His 
justice, he returned to the place to 
visit some surviving friends. While 
he was there, the miller who then oc- 
cupied the mill, had occasion to dig 


deep in the ground, where he found a 
human skeleton. This being made 
known, some of the old residents re- 
membered a neighbour of theirs who, 
twenty years before, had suddenly 
disappeared, and never was heard of - 
since. They also bethought them- 
selves of who then lived at the mill, 
and that he was in the town, having 
arrived only a few days before. This 
threw suspicion on him ; he was ex- 
amined, prevaricated, became confus- 
ed, and finally confessed the crime, 
and was executed accordingly. 

In the same reign, a certain Anne 
Waters, enticed by a lover, consented 
to have her husband strangled and 
buried under the dunghill in a cow- . 
house. The villagers missing the 
man, the wife pretended consterna- 
tion and utter astonishment at his 
disappearance, but no suspicion at- 
tached to her at the time. Not long 
after, one of the neighbours dreamed 
that Waters was murdered and buried 
in the cow-house. He spoke openl 
of this dream, which excited muc 
conversation, and search was made 
by the constables. The body was 
found ; the wife apprehended, and 
being terrified into confession, under- 
went the punishment for petty trea- 
son, which then conte | in being 
strangled, and burnt before life was 
extinct. 

Valerius Maximus relates the fol- 
lowing strange circumstance :—Two 
travellers journeying together on the 
confines of Arcadia, when they came 
to Megara, one took up his lodging 
in a friend’s house, the other at an 
inn. He that lodged in the private 
house, thought he saw in his sleep 
his fellow-traveller begging his help 
against the innkeeper, who was at- 
tempting to murderhim. Upon which 
he leaped out of bed, determining to 
see after his friend, but on further 
consideration, looking upon it as 
merely the fiction of a dream, re- 
turned to his couch. He soon fell 
asleep a second time, and again his 
friend appeared to him, wounded and 
bleeding, saying, “‘ Revenge my death 
for I am killed by the innkeeper, an 
am now conveying in a cart covered 
with earth and straw towards the 
gate of the city.” He still felt con- 
vinced it was a melancholy dream, 
and was disposed to address himself 
to sleep a third time, but something 
whispering to him that it would have 

“” , 
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been unpardonable neglect if there 
should be any truth in the warning, 
he rose, hastened to the gate, and 
there found a loaded cart, as the ap- 
parition had told him. Upon inves- 
tigation, a recently murdered corpse, 
still warm, was found ; the innkeeper 
was accused, prosecuted, and hanged. 
In the Uniwersal Weekly Journal 
of March the 8th, 1740, the subjoined 
incident was recorded :—A woman 
living at St. Neots, returning from 
Elsworth, where she had been to re- 
ceive a legacy of £17, for fear of 
being robbed, tied it up in her hair. 
Before she reached her home, she 
overtook her next door neighbour, a 
butcher, by trade, who also kept an 
inn, and lived in fair reputation. 
She was glad to meet with him, told 
what she had been about, and where 
she had concealed her money. The 
butcher finding a convenient oppor- 
tunity, when they reached a lone part 
of the road, dragged her from her 
horse, cut her head off, put it into 
his Pe. and rode on as quickly as 
the horse could carry him. A gentle- 
man and his servant coming by di- 
rectly after, saw the body on the 
ground. He ordered the servant to 
gallop on at all speed, and to follow 
the first man he overtook, wherever 
he went. The servant came up with 
the butcher about a mile in advance 
the place from whence he started, 
atid asked what that town was be- 
fore them? He replied, “ St. Neots.” 
“My master,” said the servant, “is 
just behind, and has sent me forward 
to inquire for a goodinn.” The mur- 
derer made answer that he kept one 
of-the best in the town, where they 
should be well entertained. The gen- 
tleman overtook them, went to the 
house and dismounted, telling his 
man to look well after the horses, 
whilst he took a stroll through the 
town and would return presently. 
He went straight to a constable and 
related the whole affair. The con- 
stable said the butcher was a very 
honest man, and had lived there many 
ears with an excellent character. 
ut he went back with the gentle- 
man immediately, and searching the 
pack, great was his surprise and con- 
sternation when he discovered and 
recognised the head of his own wife. 
The murderer was sent to Hunting- 
os tried shortly after, and exe- 
cu 
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Auother butcher, a young man, 
who lived with his mother near 
Smithfield Bars, wanting money to 
supply his extravagant propensities, 
and his mother refusing to gratify 
him, he took his opportunity while 
she lay sleeping in bed, cut her throat, 
took away twenty pounds, and hired 
a Gravesend boat at Billingsgate to 
carry him down to Tilbury Hope, 
pretending he was going to buy cattle 
at a fair in Essex. The watermen’s 
names where Smith and Gurney, who 
perceiving he had money, agreed to 
cut his throat, and share the plunder 
between them. They perpetrated 
the crime, threw the body overboard, 
washed their boat and landed at 
Gravesend. This murder remained 
for several years undiscovered. One 
day, the murderers falling out while 
engaged in a game of shuffle-board, 
and hot words arising, one of them 
said to the other, “Thou knowest, 
rogue, it lies in my power to hang 
thee for murdering a man between 
London and Gravesend.” ‘ And if 
thou dost,” retorted the other, “ thou 
shalt hang for company, for thou 
didst wash the blood out of the boat, 
and hadst thy share of the money.” 
This conversation being overheard, 
they were seized, confessed the fact, 
were tried and condemned at Maid- 
stone, and hanged on the water side 
a little above Gravesend. None of 
the butcher’s relatives knew what 
had become of him until this inci- 
dent happened ; and then the water- 
men describing the act and the time, 
it was ascertained to be the butcher 
who that same morning had murdered 
his mother. 

A merchant of Lucca, travelling to 
Rouen in Normandy, was murdered 
on the road by a Frenchman, his ser- 
vant, and thrown amongst the vines. 
While the crime was in the act of 
committal, a blind man led by a 
dog came by, and hearing groans, 
paused and asked what it was? The 
murderer answered, “ A sick traveller 
suffering under fatigue and resting 
himself.” The blind man, thus de- 
luded, passed on. The villain com- 
pleted his work, escaped further notice, 
and having possessed himself of his 
master’s money and bills of exchange, 
set up a shop in Rouen. In the 
meantime, the merchant was expected 
at Lucca, but not appearing there, a 
messenger was despatched to seek him. 
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After much inquiry he heard, at an 
inn, that six months before, a Lucca 
merchant lodged there and was going 
towards Paris. * The messenger not 
obtaining any further intelligence be- 
gan to suspect he was murdered, and 
complained ‘to the Parliament of 
Rouen, who caused inquiry to be 
made, if any one about that time had 
opened anew shop. Finding that the 
man aforesaid had done so, they 
arrested him. He denied all know- 
ledge of the merchant, until the corpse 
happened to be discovered. The blind 
beggar also hearing of this, came for- 
ward, and told what he had heard 
at the place where the body was 
found, and the answer he received, 
adding that he felt quite certain he 
should know the voice again from 
any other. Many prisoners, including 
the suspected murderer, were ordered 
to repeat the same words successively 
to the blind man; he recognised at 
once the voice of the culprit. Upon 
this, overcome with sudden horror, he 
confessed the fact, and was deservedly 
executed. 
In the year 1551, in Paris, a certain 
young woman had her brains beat out 
y a man with a hammer, near the 
churgh of St. Opportune, as she was 
going to midnight mass, and all her 
rings and ornaments stolen from her. 
This hammer being found with the 
corpse, was identified as belonging to 
asmith who dwelt hard by, who be- 
ing therefore suspected, was put to the 
torture so cruelly, that he was unable 
afterwards to use his limbs, and died 
in extreme poverty and pain. For 
twenty years the real murderer re- 
mained unknown, and the memory of 
the crime seemed to be buried with 
the dead woman inher grave. About 
this time, John Flaming, sergeant of 
the subsidies in Paris, being at St. 
Leup’s, a village near Montmorency, 
chanced, at supper with several other 
persons, to say that he had left his 
wife at home sick, and nobody with 
her but a little boy. There was an 
old man then present, named Mon- 
stier, with his son-in-law ; they went 
away ina short time, and early in the 
morning came to Flaming’s house— 
one with a basket of cherries, the 
other with a young goose, as if pre- 
sents from the husband. They were 
let in by the boy, whom they mur- 
dered forthwith, but not so suddenly 
but that he uttered a cry, which the 
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woman heard, locked fast her chamber 
door, and cried for help from the win- 
dow. The neighbours ran in and 
seized the two villains—one in the 
funnel of the chimney, the other in a 
well in the cellar, with nothing but 
his nose above water. They were 
both condemned, and being brought 
to the place of execution, Monstier 
desired to speak with the smith’s 
widow, of whom he asked forgiveness, 
confessing he had stolen from her hus- 
band the hammer with which he 
killed the woman at St. Opportune’s. 
Thus the unfortunate smith’s inno- 
cence was manifested, and the true 
murderer discovered after an interval 
of twenty years. 

In the city of Mentz, the public 
executioner one night got into the 
cellar of a merchant’s house, during 
the absence of the master. He there 
slew the maid who was sent by her 
mistress to fetch some wine ; and then 
the mistress herself, who, wondering 
at her servant’s stay, came to ascer- 
tain the reason. This done, he broke 
open and rifled at pleasure the cabi- 
nets and chests which he thought 
contained any articles of value, and 
escaped unnoticed with his plunder. 
The merchant, upon his return, dis- 
covering the lamentable state of his 
house, laid the case before the town 
senate, who immediately called a 
court and proceeded to investigation. 
Many and various opinions were de- 
livered. The executioner, who mingled 
with the crowd in the court, was heard 
to mutter that it was well known the 
merchant and his wife were con- 
tinually quarrelling, and that itseemed 
very likely he was the author of the 
horrible tragedy in his house. “And 
if he were in my hands,” he added, 
“T would soon extort as much from 
him?’ These, and other words of the 
kind, magnified as they always are 
when passing from one mouth to 
another, caused suspicion to rest on 
the unhappy merchant, who was cast: 
into prison, and sentenced to the tor- 
ture. This was most cruelly admi- 
nistered by the guilty executioner, 
and the innocent sufferer, unable to 
endure such protracted agony, con- 
fessed a crime he had never even me- 
ditated, and was in consequence con- 
demned to a horrible death, which 
was inflicted on him accordingly. The 
executioner now felt perfectly secure 
and free from danger, but the wakeful 
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justice of Providence was still hanging 
over him. Being in want of money, 
he pawned a silver bowl to a Jew, 
who, finding on it a coat-of-arms, took 
it to a magistrate, thinking it might 
have been stolen. The engraved bear- 
ings proved to be those of the mer- 
chant lately executed. Upon this the 
executioner was immediately seized, 
and in his turn subjected to torture, 
under which he confessed all, and 
that he was the only murderer. 

The three last anecdotes, and two 
of the preceding, are from a scarce 
old book, called ‘‘ Beard’s Theatre of 
God’s Judgments,” which contains 
more of the same character, many of 
which carry with them internal evi- 
dence of authenticity. 

In Dugdale’s “ Antiquities of War- 
wickshire,” we find the subjoined re- 
cital:—Sir Walter Smyth, of Shirford, 
in Warwickshire, being an aged man, 
at the death of his wife bethought 
him of a suitable marriage for Richard, 
his son and heir, then at man’s estate. 
With this object he addressed Mr. 
Thomas Chetwin, of Ingestre, in Staf- 
fordshire, who, entertaining the pro- 

1 in the behalf of Dorothy, his 
ughter, agreed to give a dowry of 
£500 with her. But no sooner did 
the old knight see the young lady, 
than he conceived a liking to her for 
himself, proffering on his part £500, 
besides as good a jointure as she 
would have had with his son, if the 
first match had gone forward. Chet- 
win agreed, succeeded in persuading 
his daughter to consent to the change, 
andthe marriage ensued in due course. 
But in a short time, the lady being of 
inconstant temperament and ill-regu- 
lated morals, encouraged the addresses 
of Mr. William Robinson, of Drayton 
Basset, a handsome young gentleman 
of twenty-two years of age. Becom- 
ing impatient of restraint in the full 
indulgence of her guilty passion, her 
thoughts reverted to the means of 
getting rid of her hushand. She cor- 
rupted her waiting-woman and a 
groom of the stable, and resolved, by 
their help, and with the assistance of 
Robinson, to strangle him in his bed. 
Robinson, either from fear or repent- 
ance, stayed away on the appointed 
night, yet the lady no way staggered 
in her resolution. Watching her hus- 
band until he fell asleep, she called in 
her accomplices, and casting a long 
towel.round his neck, caused the 
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groom to lie upon him, to prevent his 
struggles, whilst she and the maid, 
straining the towel, stopped his breath. 
Having thus completed the work, 
they carried him into another room, 
and placed him in anarm-chair. The 
maid and groom then silently retired. 
In about an hour after, she raised a 
violent outcry in the house, pulling 
her hair, wringing her hands, and 
weeping excessively. She pretended 
that waking, and missing her husband 
from the bed, after some time she 
went to seek him, and found him in 
the position above described. By 
these feigned shows of sorrow, and 
the apparent simplicity of the state- 
ment, she imposed on all,and removed 
suspicion of any foul play. It was 
generally believed that the old knight 
had died suddenly in a fit, or in the 
course of nature, and after a short 
time nothing more was said or thought 
of the matter. Lady Smyth removed 
to London, and found such homage 
paid to her beauty that she enlarged 
the scope of her attachments, and 
Robinson was speedily superseded. 
Within two years this woful deed of 
darkness was brought to light in the 
following manner :—The groom before 
mentioned, entered the service of Mr. 
Richard Smyth, son and heir to the 
murdered knight, and attending him 
to Coventry, with other servants, one 
day, in his cups, became suddenly 
struck with a sense of his villany. He 
took his master aside, flung himself 
on his knees to implore forgiveness 
for acting in the murder of his father, 
and acquainted him with the full par- 
ticulars. Mr. Smyth discreetly gave 
him gentle words, but desired others 
in whom he placed confidence, to have 
an eye upon him, that he might not 
escape. But the groom, entertaining 
suspicions, watched an opportunity, 
fled away with his master’s best horse, 
and hastening into Wales, attempted 
to get beyond sea. Three times he 
was hindered by contrary winds, and 
so closely pursued by Mr. Smyth, who 
spared no cost in sending to several 
ports, that he was found, and brought 
prisoner to Warwick—as were also 
the lady and her gentlewoman, all of 
whom with great audacity denied the 
fact. The groom impudently charged 
Mr. Smyth with endeavouring to cor- 
rupt him to accuse the lady falsely, 
that he might get her jointure. But 
upon his arraignment, his conscience 
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smote him a second time, and he pub- 
licly acknowledged his guilt, justifying 
what he said to be true to the face of 
the lady and her maid, who at first 
with much seeming confidence asserted 
their innocence; but at length, seeing 
the particular circumstances so com- 
pletely discovered, entered into a full 
confession. The three accomplices 
were sentenced to death. Lady Smyth 
was burnt at a stake, near the Her- 
mitage on Woolvey Heath, where the 
countrypeople long continued to point 
out the spot. The maid and groom 
were hanged at Warwick.’ This oc- 
curred in the third year of Queen 
Mary’s reign, it being in the first, 
Anno 1553, and on the 15th of May, 
je Sir Walter Smyth’s murder took 
place. 

In the year 1689 there resided in 
Paris a woman of fashior and large 
fortune called La Dame Mazel. Her 
house was extensive and four stories 
high. On the ground floor was a 
large servant’s hall, in which was the 
grand staircase and: a cupboard where 
the plate was locked up, of which 
one of the chambermaids kept the 
key. The valet de chambre, whose 
name was Le Brun, slept in a small 
room partitioned off from the hall ; 
the rest of this floor consisted of 
apartments arranged for the reception 
of company. This happened very 
frequently, and the parties were 
numerously attended, as Lady Mazel 
kept public nights for play, a common 
Continental practice, even amongst 
persons of the highest rank. 

In the floor up one pair of stairs 
was the lady’s own chamber, in the 
front of the house, and the innermost 
of three rooms from the ground stair- 
case. The key of this chamber was 
usually taken out of the door and 
laid on a chair by the servant who 
was last with the lady, and who, 
pulling the door after her, it closed 
with a spring, so’ that it could not be 
opened from without. In this cham- 
ber also were two doors, one commu- 
nicating with a back staircase, and the 
other with a wardrobe which opened 
to the back stairs also. 

On the second floor slept the Abbé 
Poulard, in the only room which was 
furnished on that floor. On the 
third story were two chambers, which 
contained two chambermaids and two 
footboys. The fourth story consisted 
of lofts and granaries, the doors of 
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which were always open. The cook 
slept below, in a place where the 
wood was kept; an old woman in the 
kitchen ; and the coachman in the 
stable. 

On the 27th of November, being 
Sunday, the two daughters of Le 
Brun, the valet, who were eminent 
milliners, waited on the lady, and 
were kindly received ; but as she was 
going to church to afternoon service, 
she pressed them to come again when 
she could have more of their com- 
pany. Le Brun attended his lady to 
church, and then went to another 
himself ; after which he went to play 
at bowls, as was customary at that 
time, and from the bowling-green he 
went to several places; and after 
supping with a friend, returned home 
seemingly cheerful and easy, as he 
had been all the afternoon. 

Lady Mazel supped with the Abbé 
Poulard as usual, and about eleven 
o’clock went to her chamber, where 
she was attended by her maids, and 
before they left her, Le Brun came to 
the door to receive his orders for the 
next day. After this, one of the 
maids laid the key of the chamber 
door on the chair nearest to it ; they 
then went out, and Le Brun followin 
them, shut the door after him, an 
talked with the maids a few minutes 
about his daughters, and then the 

arted, he seeming still very cheerful. 


n the morning he went to market, 
and was jocular and pleasant with 
everybody he met, as was his usual 


manner. He then went home and 
transacted his customary business. 
At eight o’clock he expressed surprise 
that nis lady did not get up, as she 
usually rose at seven ; he went to his 
wife’s lodging, which was in the 
neighbourhood, and told her he was 
uneasy at his lady’s bell not having 
rung, and gave her some louis d’ors 
and some crowns in gold, which he 
desired her to lock up. He then went 
home again and found the servants in 
great consternation at hearing nothing 
of their lady ; and when one said he 
feared she had been seized with an 
apoplexy, or a bleeding at the nose, 
to which she was subject, Le Brun 
said, “It must be something even 
worse ; my mind misgives me, for I 
found the street door open last night 
after all the family were in bed but 
myself.” 

They then sent for the Lady Mazel’s 
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son, M. de Savoniere, who, hinting 
to Le Brun his fear of an apoplexy, 
he replied, “‘ It is certainly something 
worse ; my mind has been uneasy 
ever since I found the street door 
open last night after the whole family 
had retired to rest.” A smith being 
now brought, the door was broke 
open, and Le Brun entering first, ran 
to the bed, and after calling several 
times, he drew back the curtains and 
cried out, “*O, my lady is murdered !” 
He then ran into the wardrobe. and 
took up the strong box, which being 
heavy, he said, “She has not been 
robbed ; how is this ?” 

A surgeon then examined the body, 
which was covered with no less than 
fifty wounds. They found in the bed, 
which was full of blood, a scrap of a 
cravat of coarse lace, and a napkin 
made into a nightcap, which was 
bloody, and had the family mark on 
it. From the wounds in the lady’s 
hands, it appeared that she had strug- 
gled hard with the murderer, which 
obliged him to cut the muscles before 
he could disengage himself. The bell- 
strings were twisted round the frame 
of the tester, so that they were out of 
reach and could not be used to ring. 
A claspknife was found in the ashes, 
almost consumed by the fire, which 
had burned off all the marks of blood. 
The key of the chamber was gone 
from the seat by the door, but no 
marks of violence appeared on any of 
the doors, nor were there any tokens 
of a robbery, as a large sum of money 
and all the lady’s jewels were found 
in the strong box, and other places. 

Le Brun being examined, said, that 
after he left the maids on the stairs, 
he went down to the kitchen; he 
laid his hat and the key of the street 
door on the table, and sitting down 
by the fire to warm himself, fell 
asleep. He slept, as he thought, 
about an hour, and going to lock the 
street door he found it open. He 
locked it,and took the key with him to 
hischamber. On searching him, they 
found in his pocket a key, the wards 
of which were newly filed and made 
remarkably large. On trial it was 
found to open the street door, the 
antechamber, and both the doors in 
Lady Mazel’s sleeping apartment. 
The bloody nightcap being placed on 
Le Brun’s head, was found to fit him 
exactly, whereupon he was committed 
to prison. 
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On his trial, it appeared as if the 
lady had been murdered by some 
person who had fled, and who was let 
in by Le Brun for that purpose. It 
could not have been done by himself, 
because no sign of blood was on his 
clothes, and no scratch on his body, 
which must have been on the mur- 
derer from the lady’s struggling; but 
that it must have been Le Brun who 
let him in seemed clear to all. None 
of the locks were forced, and his own 
story of finding the street door open, 
the circumstances of the key and the 
nightcap, also a ladder of ropes being 
found in the house, which might be 
supposed to be laid there by Le Brun, 
to take off suspicion from himself, 
were all interpreted as strong proofs 
of his guilt. That he had an accom- 
plice was inferred, because the part 
of a cravat found in the bed was dis- 
covered not to be like his; but the 
maids deposed that they had washed 
such a cravat for one Berry, who had 
been a footman to the lady, and was 
turned away about four months before 
for robbing her. There was also found 
in the loft at the top of the house, 
under some straw, a shirt much 
stained with blood, but not like the 
linen of Le Brun, nor would it fit him. 

Le Brun, in his defence, had no- 
thing to oppose to these strong cir- 
cumstances but a uniform good cha- 
racter, which he had maintained dur- 
ing the twenty-nine years he had 
served his lady, and that he was ge- 
nerally esteemed a good husband, a 
good father, and a good servant. It 
was therefore resolved to put him to 
the torture, which was donewith such 
severity, on the 23rd of February, 
1690, that he died the following week 
of the injuries and dislocations in- 
flicted on him, declaring his innocence 
with his expiring breath. 

About a month after, notice was 
sent from the Prefect of Sens, that a 
dealer in horses had lately set up 
there by the name of John Garlet, 
but his true name was found to be 
Berry, and that he had formerly been 
a footman in Paris. In consequence 
of this, he was taken up, and the sus- 
picion of his guilt was increased by 
his attempting to bribe the officers. 
On searching him, a gold watch was 
found, which proved to be Lady 
Mazel’s. Being brought to Paris, a 
person deposed on oath to seeing him 
go out of Lady Mazel’s house the 
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night she was killed, and ‘a barber 
swore that he shaved him the next 
morning, and on observing his hands 
very much torn and scratched, Berry 
said he had been killing a cat. On 
these circumstances he was con- 
demned to be put to the torture, and 
afterwards broke alive on the wheel. 
Under torture, he declared that, by 
the direction and order of Madame de 
Savoniere, Lady Maze’s daughter, he 
and Le Brun had undertaken to rob 
and kill Lady Mazel; and that Le 
Brun murdered her whilst he stood 
at the door to prevent a surprise. 

In the truth of this declaration he 
persisted till he was brought to the 
place of execution, when, begging to 
speak with one of the judges, he re- 
canted what he had said against Ma- 
dame de Savoniere and Le Brun, and 
confessed that he came to Paris on 
the Wednesday before the murder 
was committed, and on the Friday 
evening went into the house, and, un- 
perceived, got into one of the lofts, 
where he lay till Sunday morning, 
subsisting on apples and bread he had 
brought in his pockets. That about 


eleven o’clock on Sunday morning, 


when he knew the lady had gone to 
mass, he stole down to her chamber, 
and the door being open, tried to get 
under the bed; but finding it too 
low, returned to the loft, pulled off 
his coat and waistcoat, and went back 
a second time to Lady Mazel’s room, 
in his shirt. He then contrived to 
get under the bed, where he continued 
till the afternoon, when Lady Mazel 
went again to church. That know- 
ing she would not soon come home, 
he got from under his hiding-place, 
and being incommoded by his hat, 
threw it under the bed, made a cap 
of a napkin which lay on a chair, 
secured the bell-strings, and then sat 
down by the fire, where he continued 
till he heard her carriage drive into 
the’ courtyard, when he again crept 
under the bed, and remained there. 
That Lady Mazel having been left 
to repose about an hour by her atten- 
dants, he came from under the bed, 
and demanded her money. She be- 
gan to cry out, and attempted to ring, 
upon which he stabbed her ; and she 
resisting with all her strength, he re- 
peated his stabs till she was quite 
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dead. He then took the key of the 
wardrobe cupboard from the bed’s 
head, opened this cupboard, found 
the key of the strong box, opened it, 
and took out all the gold he could 
find, to the amount of about six 
hundred livres. That he then locked 
the cupboard, and replaced the key 
at the bed’s head, threw his knife 
into the fire, took his hat from under 
the bed, and left the papkin in it ; 
took the key of the chamber out of 
the chair, and let himself out ; went 
to the loft, where he pulled off his 
shirt and cravat, and leaving them 
there, put on his coat and waistcoat, 
and stole softly down stairs. Finding 
the street door only on the single lock, 
he opened it, went out, and left it open. 
That he had brought a rope-ladder 
to let himself down from a window, 
in case he should find the street door 
double locked ; but finding it other- 
wise, he left his ladder at the bottom 
of the stairs, where it was found. 

Thus was the veil removed from 
this deed of fell iniquity, and all the 
circumstances which appeared to con- 
demn the ill-fated Le Brun, were ac- 
counted for in perfect consistency 
with his innocence. From the whole 
story, the reader will perceive how 
fallible human reason is when applied 
to circumstantial evidence ; and that 
in such cases too much caution can- 
not be exercised, and even strong im- 
probabilities ought to be admitted, 
rather than a man should be con- 
demned who may possibly be inno- 
cent.* 

A ship named the Zarl of Sand- 
wich sailed from London in August, 
1765, laden with bale goods and hard- 
ware, for Santa Cruz, where discharg- 
ing this cargo, they sailed to Oratavo, 
and took in a cargo of wine, silk, co- 
chineal, and what proved most fatal, 
a large quantity of Spanish dollars, 
some ingots of fold, some jewels, and 
gold dust. With this @argo they 
sailed for London, on their return 
voyage, and had then on board John 
Cockeran, master; Charles Pinchent, 
mate ; James Pinchent, mariner ; 
Benjamin Gallispey, cabin-boy ; Cap- 
tain Glass, his wife, and infant 
daughter, with a boy belonging to 
them, passengers; and also Peter 
M‘Kinlie, boatswain ; George Gidley, 


* See the Gentleman’s Magazine for August and September, 1763. 
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cook ; Richard St. Quintin and An- 
drew Zekerman, mariners. The four 
last entered into a diabolical com- 
bination to murder the master and 
everybody on board, and to possess 
themselves of the treasure in the ship. 
Accordingly, on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, these four villains being sta- 
tioned on the night-watch, the master 
coming on the quarter-deck to see 
everything safe was seized by M‘Kin- 
lie, and by Gidley knocked on the 
head with an iron bar, and thrown 
overboard. The captain’s groans 
being heard by the two Pinchents 
and Captain Glass, they came upon 
deck and were immediately attacked 
by the assassins. The Pinchents 
were knocked down and thrown over- 
board, and Captain Glass was killed 
with his own sword, M‘Kinlie, in the 
scutile, being run through the arm. 
The noise brought Mrs. Glass and 
her child upon deck, when, beholding 
the bloody scene, she implored their 
mercy ; but Zekerman and M‘Kinlie 
came up to them and tossed both 
into the sea, as they were locked in 
each others arms. Having thus des- 
patched all but the boys, they altered 
their course, being then in the Eng- 
lish Channel, and steered for the coast 
of Ireland. On the 3rd of December 
they were about ten leagues from Wa- 
terford. Here they determined to 
hoist out a boat, and loading it with 
the treasure, to sink the ship, toge- 
ther with the boys. This scheme 
they put into execution. One of the 
boys swam after the boat, and it 
being deeply laden with the dollars, 
made slow way, so that he came up 
with it, and laying his hand on the 

nwale, received a blow on the head 
em one of the ruffians, which obliged 
him to quit his hold, and he was 
drowned. Soon after, the vessel, 
having her ballast-port opened, filled 
with water,and overset, and they saw 
the other boy washed overboard and 
drowned. 

They now considered themselves 
safe from discovery ; the dead could 
tell no tales, and none could search 
the bottom of the sea for evidence of 
their villany. They landed, and 
buried the bulk of their plundered 
wealth in the sand of the sea-shore, 
amounting to 250 bags of dollars. 
The remainder, with the jewels and 
ifigots of gold, they reserved for pre- 
sent use. 
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The hand of justice now began to 
pursue them. They were so incau- 
tiously prodigal of their ill-gotten 
treasure that they attracted notice 
wherever they went. The ship, which 
they had consigned to the bottom of 
the sea, floated on shore near Water- 
ford ; this occasioned much specula- 
tion, and suspicion at once pointed at 
the strangers, who were then living 
recklessly and extravagantly in Dub- 
lin, and whose manners and conver- 
sation betrayed their seafaring life. 
Two gentlemen went from Ross, in 
which neighbourhood the ship had 
been stranded, to Dublin, and stated 
their surmises to the magistrates. On 
the 9th of December, St. Quintin and 
Zekerman were apprehended, and 
being examined apart, each confessed 
the nurders and other matters as re- 
lated above; also, that since their 
arrival in Dublin, Gidley and M‘Kin- 
lie had sold dollars to a goldsmith to 
the amount of £300. By means of 
this goldsmith, M‘Kinlie was appre- 
hended ; and intelligence was obtained 
that Gidley had set out in a post- 
chaise to Cork, in order to take ship- 
ping for England. Two persons were 
despatched to direct a search to be 
made for the buried treasure. Jn this 
they succeeded ; and on their return 
fell in with Gidley, and took him into 
custody. ‘Thus were the perpetrators 
of these atrocious and sanguinary 
deeds all discovered, brought to jus- 
tice, and executed, although they had, 
as they supposed, taken every human 
precaution to sink and destroy all 
that they thought could in any pos- 
sible manner disclose or establish 
their guilt. 

The Annual Register of 1759 re- 
cords a very extraordinary instance 
of constitutional depravity through 
youth, manhood, en age, ending in 
the public execution of the criminal 
on his seventy-fourth birthday, for a 
murder committed thirty-five years 
before. William Andrew Horne, the 
eldest son of a gentleman of family 
and fortune at Butterley, in Derby- 
shire, was born in 1685, and being 
his father’s favourite, was indulged 
at the sacrifice of education, in natural 
habits of violence and sensuality. 
In early life he debauched his mo- 
ther’s maid servants, procured the 
murder of one, and in a fit of passion 
broke the arm of Amos Killer, a la- 
bouring man, which blow occasioned 
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the poor fellow’s death. The younger 
branches of the house of Horne ap- 

ar to have been what on the turf 
is designated “a bad lot.” One of 
the unmarried daughters, in Febru- 
ary, 1724, gave birth to an infant. 
William Andrew, to conceal the fa- 
mily disgrace, and a most revolting 
crime, hesitated not to commit ano- 
ther. He made a confidant of his 
brother Charles, and three days after 
the birth of the child told him he 
must take’a ride with him that night. 
He then placed the child in a long 
linen bag, took two horses from his 
father’s stable, and he and his brother 
rode to Annesley, in Nottinghamshire, 
several miles from Butterley, carrying 
the child by turns. When they came 
near that place, William alighted, and 
asked whether the child was alive. 
Charles answering in the affirmative, 
he took the bag and went away, bid- 
ding the other stay till he should 
return; when Charles, seeing him 
come back alone, asked what he had 
done with the infant ; he said he had 
laid it by a haystack, and covered it 
with hay. There it was found in the 


morning cold and rigid in death, hav- 
ing been exposed all night. 

Charles, not long after, quarrelled 
with his brother, and then told the 
affair to their father, who insisted on 


his never repeating it again. It was, 
accordingly, kept a secret till the old 
gentleman’s death, which happened 
about the year 1747, when he was in 
his 102nd year. Notwithstanding 
William’s licentious conduct, such 
was his father’s weakness that he 
left him all his real estate, having 
some time before, by a deed of gift, 
conferred his personal property and 
effects on Charles. The father died 
on a couch in the kitchen, and hap- 
pened to have twelve guineas in his 

ocket, which certainly belonged to 
Charles. William, however, took the 
cash, and refused to part with it until 
Charles promised to pay the whole 
expense of the funeral, which he did. 
Insisting afterwards on his right, the 
elder brother turned him out of doors, 
and though hg knew he was master 
of a secret which involved his life, 
refused to give him the least assist- 
ance, ner even a morsel of bread to 
his hungry children begging at their 
uncle’s door. Charles became so re- 
duced in circumstances that he kept 
a small ale-house at a gate leading 
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down to his brother’s residence. This 
gate he used frequently to open to 
him, as he passed on horsehack, pull- 
ing off his hat at the same time, yet 
he would never exchange conversa- 
tion. The squire, as he was called, , 
was hated and feared by the whole 
country for his churlishness and 
rigowr. He allowed no one he could 
possibly prevent, to keep a dog ora 
gun, subscribed to no charities, and 
was never known to do an act of 
benevolence. 

Not long after the father’s death, 
Charles, being with Mr. Cooke, an 
attorney of Derby, upon parish busi- 
ness, imparted to him the family 
secret. Mr. Cooke said he ought to 
go to a magistrate and make a full 
discovery. He accordingly went to 
a justice, but the justice was a timid 
man of compromise, and told him he 
had better be quiet, as it was an affair 
of long standing, and might hang 
half the family. Charles, about five 
years later, fell seriously ill, and 
thinking himself in extremity, sent 
for Mr. John White, of Ripley, and 
said “ he was a dying man, and could 
not gu out of the world with an 
awful secret on his conscience.” He 
then repeated what we have already 
named. Mr. White observed that it 
was a delicate affair, and declined 
advising. A few days after, meeting 
Charles Herne surprisingly recovered. 
he asked to what it was owing 
“To my disclosing my mind to you,” 
was the answer. 

In the year 1757, William Andrew 
Horne threatened to prosecute one 
Roe for killing game. An altercation 
ensued between them at a public- 
house, in the course of which Roe 
called him, before witnesses, an in- 
cestuous old dog. For these words 
he was prosecuted by Horne in the 
Ecclesiastical Court at Lichfield, and 
being unable to prove the charge, was 
condemned in damages and costs, 
Roe being afterwards informed that 
Charles Horne had mentioned to some 

ersons that his brother William had 
eft his natural child to die of cold 
and starvation, went to him, and terri- 
fied him into an admission that it was 
true. Upon this, he applied to a 
justice in Derbyshire for a warrant to 
apprehend Charles, that the facts 
might be sifted. The warrant was 
granted ; but as the justice sat for 
public business on Mondays only, the 
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constable took Charles’s word for his 
appearance the Monday following. 

eanwhile, William Horne being in- 
formed of the warrant, sent for his 
brother, and told him to forswear 
himself and he would be a friend to 
him for the future. Charles refused, 
and said, “ That, considering his be- 
haviour, he had no reason to expect 
any favour from him; but as they 
were of the same blood, if he would 
ia him five pounds to carry him to 

iverpool, he would immediately em- 
bark for another land.” William's 
a disposition prevailed over 

is fears, and he refused to part with 
the money. 

The Derbyshire magistrates dis- 
covering some reluctance to follow 
the matter up, application was made, 
in the middle of March, 1759, to a 
justice of the peace in Nottingham- 
shire, who granted a warrant for the 
apprehension of William Horne. The 
Constable of Annesley, with Roe, and 
assistants, went to his house at But- 
terley, and knocked at the door, but 
were told by a man-servant that Mr. 
Horne had gone out. They insisted 
he was in the house, and threatened 
to break open every door, upon which 
they were let, in. They searched 
in all directions and could not find 
him. In one of the rooms they descried 
a large old chest. Horne’s wife said 
“there was nothing in if but table 
linen and sheets.” Roe insisted on 
looking in, and was proceeding to 
break the lid, but Mrs. Horne then 
opened it, and her husband started 
up in terror, exclaiming, “It is a sad 
thing to lay it all on me; my brother 
Charles is as bad as I am, and he 
can’t hang me without hanging him- 
self.” He was carried before two 
justices, and after a lengthened ex- 
amination, having little to offer in his 
defence, was committed to Notting- 
ham gaol. At the summer assizes, 
held on Saturday, the 10th of August, 
1759, he was tried before the Lord 
Chief Baron Parker. The trial lasted 
nine hours ; the jury brought him jn 
guilty of the murder ; the very per- 
sons who found the child appeared, 
and corroborated Charles Horne’s 
evidence. He immediately received 
sentence to be hanged on the Monday 
following ; but in the evening, at the 
intercession of some gentlemen who 
thought the time too short for such 
gn old and hardened sinner to search 
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his heart, the judge was pleased to 
respite the sentence for a month; at 
the expiration of which he obtained 
a second respite until further orders, 
This interval he spent in fruitless 
applications to persons in power for 
pardon, discovering little penitence 
for the crime of which he had been 
convicted, and often said it was 
doubly hard to suffer on the evidence 
of a brother, for a déed committed 
so many years before. He was finally 
executed on his birthday, when ex- 
actly seventy-four years of age. This 
he mentioned several times after the 
order for his execution was signed, 
and said he always used to have 
plum-pudding on that day, and would 
again, could he obtain another respite. 
He told the clergyman who attended 
him that he forgave all his enemies 
including his brother Charles, and 
confessed the crimes gf which he had 
been accused, with a few more, to 
complete an appalling eatalogue. 

One more anecdote and we close 
our list. Sir Walter Scott, in a letter 
to his friend, Mr. Morritt, of Rokeby 
Park, says :—“ Your horrid story re- 
minds me of one in Galloway, when 
the perpetrator of the murder of a 
poor idiot girl was discovered by 
means of the print of his foot which 
he left upon the clay floor of the cot- 
tage in the death struggle. It pleased 
heaven—for nothing short of a miracle 
could have done it—to enlighten the 
understanding of an old ram-headed 
sheriff, who was usually nicknamed 
Leather-head. The steps which he 
took to discover the murderer were 
most sagacious. As the poor girl was 
pregnant—for it was not a case of 
violation—it was pretty clear that her 
paramour had done the deed, and 
equally so that he must be a native 
of the district. The sheriff caused 
the minister to advertise from the 
pulpit that the girl would be buried 
on a particular day, and that all per- 
sous in the neighbourhood were in- 
vited to attend the funeral, to show 
their detestation of such an enormous 
crime, as well as to evince their own 
innocence. This was sure to bring 
the murderer to the faneral. When 
the people assembled in the kirk, the 
doors were locked by the sheriff’s 
order, and the shoes of all the men 
were examined : that of the murderer 
was detected by the measure of the 
foot, tread, &c., and a peculiarity in 
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the mode in which the sole of que of 
them had been patched. The re- 
mainder of the curious chain of evi- 
dence upon which he was convicted, 
will suit best with twilight, or a 
blinking candle, being too long for a 
letter. The fellow bore a most excel- 
lent character,and had committed this 
crime for no other reason that could 
be alleged, than that, having been led 
accidentally into an intrigue with this 
poor wueteh, his pride revolted at the 
ridicule which was likely to attend 
the discovery.” 

One of the most extraordinary as- 


sassinations on record is that of 
Begbie, a bank runner in Edinburgh, 
who was stabbed to the heart in noon- 
day, about sixty years since, and 
robbed of a large sum in notes. Of 
this, Sir W. Scott says, in 1813 :— 
“If ever this crime comes to light it 
will be through the circumstance of 
an idle young fellow having written 
part of a playhouse song on one of 
the notes, which, however, has as yet 
never appeared in circulation.” The 
murder is still an undiscovered mys- 
tery. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


VARBARRIERE THE TYRANT DEBATES WITH THE WEAKER VARBARRIERES. 


“May I see you, Monsieur Varbar- 
riere, to-morrow, in the room in which 
I saw you to-day, at any hour you 
please after half-past eleven?” in- 
quired Lady Alice, when a few 
minutes after that gentleman had 
“approached her. 

“Certainly, madam ; perhaps I can 
at this moment answer you upon 
points which cause you aixiety ; 
pray command me.” 

And he sate like a corpulent peni- 
tent on a low prie-dieu chair beside 
her knee, and inclined his ear to listen. 

“Tt is only to learn whether my— 
my poor boy’s son, my grandson, 
the young man in whom I must feel 
so deep an interest, is about to 
return here ?” 

“T can’t be quite certain, madam, 
of that; but I can promise that he 
will do himself the honour to present 
himself before you, whenever you 
may please to appoint, at your house 
of Wardlock.” ; 

“Yes, that would be better still. 
He could come there and see his old 

randmother. I would like to see 
im soon. I have a great deal to 
say to him, a great deal to tell him 
that would interest him; and the 
pictures; I know = will Jet_him 
come. Do you really mean it, Mon- 
sieur Varbarriere ?” , 

M. Varbarriere smiled a little con- 
temptuously, and bowed most deferen- 
tially. 


“ Certainly, madam, I mean what 
I say ; and if I did not mean it, still 
I would say I do.” 

There was something mazy in this 
sentence which a little bewildered 
old Lady Alice’s head, and she gazed 
on Varbarriere with a lack-lustre 
frown. 

“ Well then, sir, the upshot of the 
matter is that J may rely on what 
you say, and expect my grandson’s 
visit at Wardlock.” 

“ Certainly, madam, you may ex- 
~ it,” rejoined Varbarriere, oracu- 
arly. 

“‘ And pray, Monsieur Varbarriere, 
are you married ?” inquired the old 


lady with the air of pom who had 


a right to be informe 

“Alas, madam ! may I say Latin ? 
—Infandum, regina, jubes renovare 
dolorem ; you stir up my deepest 
grief. I am, indeed, waa you call an 
old bachelor.” 

“Well, so I should suppose; I 
don’t see what business you would 
have had to marry.” 

“Nor I neither,” he replied. 

“And you are very rich, I sup- 

ose.” 

“The rich man never says he is 
rich, and the poor man never says he 
is poor. What shall Isay? Pretty 
well! Will that do?’ 

“'H’m, yes ; you ought to make a 
settlement, Monsieur Varbarriere.” 

“On your grandson, madam ?” 





“Yes, my grandson, he’s nothing 
the worse of that, sir—and your 
nephew.” 

“ Madam, the idea is beneficent, 
and does honour to your heart. I 
have, to say truth, had an idea of 
doing something for him by my will, 
though not by settlement ; you are 
quite in advance of me, madam—I 
shall reflect.” 

Monsieur Varbarriere was after his 
wont gravely amusing himself, so 
gravely that old Lady Alice never 
suspected an irony. Qld Lady Alice 
had in her turn taken up the idea of 
a solution of all family variance, by a 
union between Guy Deverell and 
Beatrix, and her old brain was already 
at the settlements. 

“Lady Alice, you must positively 
ive us up our partner, Monsieur Var- 
arriere, our game is arrested ; and, 

egad, Pelters, poor fellow, is bursting 
with jealousy !” 

Lady Al-ce turned disdainfully 
from Sir Jekyl. °* 

* Monsieur Varbarriere, pray don’t 
allow me to detain you now. I should 
be very glad to see you, if you had 
no particular objection, to-morrow.” 

“Only too happy; you do me, 
madam, a great deal of honour,” 
and with a bow and asmile Monsieur 
Varbarriere withdrew to the whist- 
table. 

He did not play, that night, by any 
means so well as usual. Doocy, who 
was his partner, was, to say the least, 
disappointed, and Sir Jekyl and Sir 
Paul made a very nice thing of it, in 
that small way which makes domestic 
whist players happy and serene. 
When they wound up, Doocy was as 
much irritated as a perfectly well- 
bred gentleman could be. 

“Well, Sir Paul, we earned our 
winnings, eh? Four times the trick 
against honours, not bad play, I 
think,” said Sir Jekyl, as they rose. 

“Captain Doocy thinks our play 
had nothing to do with it,” observed 
Sir Paul, with a faint radiance of 
complacent banter over his bluff-face, 
as he put his adversary’s half-crowns 
into his trowsers’ pocket. 

“T never said that, Sir Paul, of 
course; you mistake me, but we 
might, don’t you think, Monsieur Var- 
barriere, have played a little better, 
for instance, we should have ae 
our queen to the lead of spades. I’m 
sure that would have given us the 
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trick, don’t you see, and you would 
have*had the lead, and played dia- 
monds, and forced Sir Jekyl to ruff 
with his ace, and made my knave 
good, and that would have given us 
the lead and trick.” 

“Our play goes for nothing} you 
see, Sir Paul,” said Sir Jekyl. 

“No; Captain Doocy thinks play 
had nothing to do with it,” said Sir 
Paul Blunkett. 

“’Gad, I think play had every- 
thing to do with it—not yours, 
though,” said Doocy, a little tartly. 

“T must do you all justice,” inter- 
posed Varbarriere, “you're all right 
—every one played well except me. 
I do pretty well when I’m in the 
vein, but I'm not to-night ; it was a 
very bad performance. I played 
execrably, Captain Doocy.” 

“Oh! no, L won’t allow that; 
but you know once or twice you cer- 
tainly did not play according to your 
own principles, I mean, and I couldn’t 
therefore see exactly what you meant, 
and I dare say it was as much my 
fault as yours.” 

And Doocy, with his finger on 
Varbarriere’s sleeve, fell into one of 
those resumés which mysteriously 
interest whist players, and Varbar-* 
riere listened to his energetic periods 
with his hands in his pockets, benign- 
ant but bored, and assented with a 
good grace to his own condemnation. 
And smothering a yawn as he moved 
away, again pleaded guilty to all the 
counts, and threw himself on the 
mercy of the court. 

“ What shall we do to-morrow ?”’ 
exclaimed Sir Jekyl, and he heard a 
voice repeat “ to-morrow,” and so did 
Varbarriere. “I'll turn it over, and 
at breakfast I'll lay half a dozen plans 
before you, and you shall select. It’s 
a clear frosty night, we shall have a 
fine day. You don’t leave us, Mr. 
Pelters, till the afternoon, d’ye see ? 
and mind, Lady Alice Redcliffe sits in 
the boudoir, at the first landing on 
the great stair ; the servant will show 
you the way ; don’t fail to pay her a 
visit, d’ye mind, Pelters ; she’s 
huffed, you left her so suddenly ; 
don’t mind her at first ; just amuse 
her a little, and I think she’s going 
to change her lawyer.” 

Pelters, with his hands in his 
pockets, smiled shrewdly and winked, 
on Sir Jekyl. 

“Thanks ; I know it, I heard it ; 
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ou can give us a lift in that quarter, 
ir Jekyl, and I shan’t forget to pay 
my respects.” 

When the ladies had gone, and the 
gentlemen stood in groups by the fire, 
or sat listless before it, Sir Jekyl, 
smiling, laid his hand on Varbarriere’s 
shoulder, and asked him in a low 
tone— 

“ Will you join Pelters in my room, 
and wind up with a cigar ?” 

“TI was going, that is, tempted, 
only ten minutes ago, to ask leave to 
join your party,” began Varbarriere. 

“Tt is not a party—we should be 
only three,” said Sir Jekyl, in an 
eager whisper. 

* All the more inviting,” continued 
Varbarriere, smiling. “ But I sud- 
denly recollected that I shall have 
rather a busy hour or two—three or 
four letters to write. My people of 
business in France never give me a 
moment ; they won’t pay my rent or 
cork a bottle, my faith! without a 
letter... _* 

“Well, I’m sorry you can’t ; but 
you must make it up to me, and see, 
you must take two or three of these 
to your dressing-room,” and he pre- 
sented his case to M. Varbarriere. 

“ Ha! you are very good ; but, no; 
I like-to connect them with your 
room, they must not grow too com- 
mon, they shall remain a treat. No, 
no, I won’t; ha, ha, ha! Thank 
you very much,” and he waved them 
off, laughing and shaking his head. 

Somehow he could not brook ac- 
cepting this trifling present. To be 
sure, here he was a guest at free quar- 
ters, but at this he stuck ; he drew 
back and moved away thie cigar-case. 
It was not logical, but he could not 
help it. 

When Pelters and Sir Jekyl sat 
in the baronet’s chamber, under their 
canopy of tobacco smoke over their 
last cigar 

* See, Pelters, said Sir Jekyl, “it 
won’t do to-seem anxious ; the fact is 
I’m not anxious ; I believe he has a 
lot of money to leave that young fel- 
low. Suppose they marry! the De- 
verells are a capital old family,-don’t 
you see, and it will make up every- 
thing, and stop people talking about 
—about old nonsense. I'll settle 
all, and I don’t care a curse, and I'll 
not be very long in the way. I can’t 
keep always young, I’m past fifty. 

“Judging by his manner, you 


know, I should say any proposition 
you may have to make, he’d be happy 
to listen to,” said Mr. Pelters. 

“ You're sleepy, Pelters.” 

“Well, a little bit,” said the attor- 
ney blinking, yawning, and grinning 
all together. 

“And, egad, I think you want to 
be shaved,” said Sir Jekyl, who did 
not stand on ceremony with his 
attorney. 

“Should not wonder,” said Mr. 
Pelters, feeling his chin over sleepily 
with his finger and thumb. “ My 
shave was at half-past four, and what 
is it now !—half-past eleven, egad ! 
I thought it was later. Good night, 
Sir Jekyl, those are cigars, mag- 
nificent, by Jove! and about that 
Strangways’ business I would not be 
in too great a hurry, do you see. I 
would not open anything, till I saw 
whether they were going to move, or 
whether there was anything init. I 
would not put it in his head, d’ye see, 
hey?’ and. from habit Pelters 
winked. 

And with that salutation, harmless 
as the kiss apostolic, Mr. Pelters, 
aided by a few directions from Sir 
Jekyl, toddled away to his bed-cham- 
ber yawning, and the baronet, after 
his wont, locked himself into his room 
in very tolerable spirits. 

There was a sofa in Varbarriere’s 
dressing-room, on which by this time 
in a great shawl dressing-gown, su- 
pine lay our friend, like the painted 
stone monument of the Chief Justice 
of Chester, in Wardlock church, 
you could see on the wall sharply 
defined in shadow the solemn outline 
of his paunch. He was thinking— 
not as we endeavour to trace thought 
in narrative, like a speech, but cross- 
ing zig-zag from ye to point, and 
back and forward. A man requires 
an audience, and pen and paper, to 
think in train at all. is ideas 
whisked and jolted on somewhat in 
this fashion : 

“It is to be avoided, if possible. My 
faith ! it is now just twelve o’clock ! 
A dangerous old blockhead. I must 
avoid it, if only for time to think in. 
There was nothing this evening to 
imply such relations—Parbleu! a 
pleasant situation if it prove all a 
mistake. These atrabilious country- 
men and women of mine are so od 
they may mislead a fellow accustom 
like me to a more intriguing people 
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and a higher finesse. Ah! no; it is 
certainly true. The fracas will end 
everything. That old white monkey 
will be sure to blunder me into it. 
Better reconsider things, and wait. 
What shall I tell him? No excuse, 
I must go through with it, or I sup- 

ose he will call for pistols—curse 

im! [ll give Sir Jekyl a hint or 
two. He must see her, and make all 
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ready. The old fool will blaze away 
at me, of course. Well! I shall fight 
him or not, as I may be moved. No 
one in this country need fight now, 
who does not wish it. Rather a com- 
fortable place to live in, if it Were 
not for the climate. I forgot to ask 


Jaques whether Guy took all his 
luggage! What o'clock now? Come, 
by my faith ! it is time to decide.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


M. VARBARRIERE DECIDES, 


VARBARRIERE sat up on the side 
of his sofa. “Who brought that 
woman, Gwynn, here? What do they 
want of her?” It was only the for- 
mula by whigh interrogatively to ex- 

ress the suspicion that pointed at Sir 

ekyland his attorney. “Soft words 
for me while tampering with my 
witnesses, then laugh at me. Why 
did not I ask Lady Alice whrether she 
really wrote for her ?” 

Thus were his thoughts various as 
the ingredients of that soup called 
harlequin, which figures at low French 
taverns, in which are floating bits of 
chicken, cheese, potato, fish, sausage, 
and so forth—the flavour of the soup 
itself is consistent, nevertheless. The 
tone of Varbarriere’s ruminations, on 
the whole, was decided. He wished 
to avert the exposure which his inter- 
ference alone had invited. 

He looked at his watch—he had 
still a little more than half an hour 
for remedial thought and action— 
and now, what is to be done to pre- 
vent cet viewx sinye blanc from walk- 
ing into the green chamber, and keep- 
ing watch and ward at his wife’s 
bedside until that spectre shall 
emerge through the wall, whom with 
a curse and a stab he was to lay ? 

Well, what precise measures were to 
betaken. First he must knock up Sir 
Jeky] in his room, and tell him posi- 
tively that General Lennox was to 
be at Marlowe by one o’clock, having 
heard stories in town, for the purpose 
of surprising and. punishing the 
guilty. Sir Jekyl would be sharp 
enough to warn Lady Jane ; or should 
he suggest that it would be right to 
let her know, in order to prevent her 
from being alarmed at the temper 
and melodrama of her husband, and 
to secure that coolness and pre- 
paration which were necessary? It 


required some delicacy and tact, but 
he was not afraid. Next, He must 
meet General Lennox, and tell him in 
substance that he had begun to hope 
that he had been himself practised 
upon. Yes, that would do—and he 
might be as dark as he pleased on 
the subject of his information. 

Varbarriere lighted his bed-room 
candle, intending to march forthwith 
to Sir Jekyl’s remote chamber. 

Great events, as we all know, turn 
sometimes upon small pivots. Before 
he set out, he stood for a moment 
with his candle in one hand, and in 
his reverie he thrust the other into 
the pocket of his voluminous black 
trowsers, and there it encountered, 
unexpectedly, the letter he had that 
evening picked up on the floor of the 
sallery. It had quite dropped out of 
1is mind. Monsieur Varbarriere was 
a Jupiter Scapin. He had not the 
smallest scruple about reading it, and 
afterwards throwing it into the fire, 
though it contained other men’s 
secrets, and was another man’s pro- 
perty. 

This was a letter from Sir Jekyl 
Marlowe to Pelters and Crowe, and 
was in fact upon the special subject 
of Herbert Strangways. Unlucky 
subject! unlucky compositidn! Now 
there was, of course, here a great deal 
of that sort of communication which 
occurs between clever attorney and 
clever client, which is termed “pri- 
vileged,” and is not always quite fit 
to see the light. Did ever beauty 
read letter of compliment and adora- 
tion with keener enjoyment ? 

Varbarriere’s face rather whitened 
as he read, and his fat sneer was not 
pleasant to see. 

He got through it, and re-com- 
menced. Sometimes he muttered 
and sometimes he thought; and the 
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notes of this oration would have read 
nearly thus :— 

“So the question is to be opened 
whether the anonymous payment— 
he lies, it was in my name !—through 
the bankers protect me technically 
from pursuif; and I’m to be ‘run by 
the old Hebrew pack from cover to 
cover,’ over the Continent—bravo !— 
till Evanish for seven years more.” 
Here Monsieur Varbarriere laughed in 
lurid contempt. 

The letter went on in the same 
vein—contemptuous, cruel, he fan- 
cied. Every ones cruel inself-defence; 
and in its allusions and spirit was 
something which bitterly recalled the 
sufferings which in younger and 
weaker days that same baronet, pur- 
suing the same policy, had inflicted 
upon him. Varbarriere remem- 
bered when he was driven to the 
most ignominious and risky shifts, to 
ridiculous disguises ; he remembered 
his image in the cracked shaving-glass 
in the garret in his lair near Notre 
Dame—the red wig and moustache, 
and the goggles. 

How easily an incautious poke will 
re-awake the dormant neuralgia of 
tooth-ache ; and tooth, cheek, ear, 
throat, brain, are all throbbing again 
in the re-induced fever of anguish ! 
With these sharp and vivid recollec- 
tions of humiliation, fear, and suffer- 
ing, all stirred into activity by this 
unlucky letter, that savage and vin- 
dictive feeling which had for so long 
ruled the life of Herbert Strangways, 
and had sunk into an uneasy doze 
under the narcotic of this evening’s 
interview, rose up suddenly, wide- 
awake and energetic. 

He looked at his watch. The mi- 
nute hand showed him exactly how 
long he had been reading this con- 
fidence of client to attorney. “You 
will, will you ?” murmured Varbar- 
riere, with his jaw a little fiercely 
set, and a smile. “He will check- 
mate me, he thinks, in two or three 
moves. He does not see, clever fellow, 
that I will checkmate him in one /” 

Now, this letter had preceded all 
that had occurred this evening to 
soften old animosities, though strict- 
ly examined that was not very much. 
It did not seem quite logical then, 
that it should work so sudden a re- 
volution. I cannot, however, say 
positively ; for in Varbarriere’s mind 
may have long lain a suspicion that 
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Sir Jekyl was not now altogether 
what he used to be, that he did 
not quite know all he had inflicted, 
and that time had made him wiser, 
and therefore gentler of heart. If 
so, the letter had knocked down this 
hypothesis, and its phrases, one or 
two of them, were of that unlucky 
sort which not only recalled thethrill 
of many an old wound, but freshly 
galled that vanity which never leaves 
us, till ear and eye grow cold, and 
light and sound are shut out by the 
coffin-lid. 

So Varbarriere, being quite disen- 
chanted, wondered at his own illu- 
sions, and sighed bitterly when he 
thought what a fool he had been so 
near making of himself. And think- 
ing of these things, he stared grimly 
on his watch, and by one of those 
movements that betray one’s abstrac- 
tion, held it to his ear, as if he had 
fancied it might have gone down. 

There it was, going at a gallop. 
The tread of unseen fate couse 
ing. Yes, it was time he should go. 
Jacques peeped in. 

“You've done as I ordered ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Here, lend me a hand with my 
cloak—very good. The servants, the 
butler, have they retired ?” 

“So I believe, monsieur.” 

“My hat—thanks. The lights all 
out on the stairs and lobbies ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“Go before—is that lighted ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

This referred to one of those little 
black lanterns which belong to Span- 
ish melodrama, with a semi-cylindri- 
cal horn, anda black slide. We have 
most of us seen such, and handled if 
not possessed them. 

““Leporello! hey, Jacques?” smiled 
Varbarriere sardonically, as he drew 
his short black cloak about him. 

“Monsieur is always right,” ac- 
quiesced the man who had never 
heard of Leporello before. 

“ Get on, then.” 

And the valet before, the master 
following, treading cautiously, they 
reached the stair-head, where Var- 
barriere listened for a moment, then 
descended, and listened again at the 
foot, and so through the hall into the 
long gallery near the end of which 
is a room with a conservatory. 

This they entered. The useful 
Jacques had secured the key of the 
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glass door into the conservatory, 
which also opened the outer one ; 
and Varbarriere, directing him to 
wait there quietly till his return 
stepped out into the open air an 

faint moonlight. A moment’s survey 
was enough to give him the lie of the 
ground, and recognising the file of 
tufted lime-trees, rising dark in the 
mist, he directed his steps thither, and 
speedily got upon the broad avenue, 
bordered with grass and guarded at 
eitherside by these rows of giant limes. 

On reaching the carriage-way, 
standing upon a slight eminence, 
Varbarriere gazed down the misty 
slope toward the gate-house, and then 
toward Marlowe manor, in search of 
a carriage or a human figure. Seeing 
none, he strolled onward toward the 
gate, and soon did see, airy and faint in 
the haze, a vehicle approaching. it 
stopped some two hundred yards 
nearer the gate than he, a slight 
figure got out, and after a few words, 
apparently, the driver turned about, 
and the slim, erect figure came glid- 
ing stiffly along in his direction. As 
he approached, Varbarriere stood di- 
rectly before him. 

* Ha! here I am waiting, General,” 
said Varbarriere, advancing. “ I—I 
suppose we had better get on at once 
to the house ?” 

General Lennox met him with anod. 

“Don’t care, sir. Whatever you 
think best,” answered the General, as 
sternly as if he were going into action. 










As they approached the house, 
Jacques, who sat awaiting M. Varbar- 
riere’s return, behind the door facing 
the conservatory, was disagreeably 
surprised by a visit from the butler. 

“Here I am !” exclaimed Jacques 
very cheerfully, feeling that he could 
not escape. 

“Ow! haw! Mr. Jack, by gad !” 
exclaimed the butler, actually jump- 
ing back in panic, and nearly ex- 
tinguishing his candle on his breast. 

t was his custom, on hearing a 
noise or seeing a light, to make a 
ceremonious reconnoissance in asser- 
tion of his character, not of course in 
expectation of finding anything ; and 
here at length he thought he had 
lighted on a burglar, and from the 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


AT THE GREEN CHAMBER, 
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“Thanks for your confidence, Ge- 
neral. I think so,” and side by side 
they walked in silence for a while to- 
ward the house. 

“Lady Alice Redcliffe here ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s well. And, sir,” he con- 
tinued, suddenly stopping short, and 
turning full on Varbarriere,—“ for 
God’s sake, do you think it is ceréain- 
ly true?” 

“You had better come, sir, and 
judge for yourself,” pursued Varbar- 
riere. 

“D you, sir—you think Ill 
wait over your cursed riddles. Id 
as soon wait in hell, sir. You don’t 
know, sir—it’s the tortures of the 
damned. Egad, no man has a right 
—no man could stand it.” 

“T think it zs, sir. I think it’s 
true, sir. I think it’s true. I’m 
nearly su7e it’s true,” answered Var- 
barriere, with a pallid frown, not 
minding his anathema. “ How can 
I say more?” 

General Lennox looked for a while 
on the ground, then up and about 
dismally, and gave his neck a little 
military shake, as if his collar sat 
uneasily. 

* A lonely life for me, sir. I wish 
to God the villain had shot me first. 
I was very fond of her, sir—des- 
perately fond—madness, sir. I was 





thinking I would go back to India. 
Maybe you'll advise with me, sir, to- 
I have no one.” 


morrow ¢ 





crown of his head to his heels froze 
thrills of terror. “ And what the devil, 
Mr. Jack, are you doing here, please, 
sir ?” 

“Waiting, my friend, to admit 


monsieur, my master,” answered 
Jacques, who was adroit enough to 
know that it is sometimes cunning to 
be frank. 

In fact it was the apparition of 
M. Varbarriere, in his queer hat and 
cloak, crossing a window, which 
had inspired the butler with a reso- 
lution to make his search. 

“Haw ! dear me! yes, I saw him, 
Mr. Jack, I did ; and what, Mr. Jack, 
is the doors opened for at these hours, 
unbeknown to me ?” 

“* My most dear friend, I am taking 
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every care, as you see ; but my master, 
he chose to go out, and he choose to 
come in. Jacques is nothing but 
what you call the latch-key.” 

“ And what is he a-doing hout 0’ 
doors this time o’ night, Mr. Jack ? 
I never knowd afore sich a think to 
‘appen. Why it looks like a strath- 
agim, that’s what it does, Mr. Jack 
—a strathagim.” 

And the butler nodded with the 
air of a moral constable. 

“Tt’s a folly, monsieur. My faith! 
a little ruse of love, I imagine.” 

“You don’t mean to say he’s hout 
a-larkin ?”’ 

Jacques, who only conjectured the 
sense of the sentence, winked and 
smiled. 

“Well, I don’t think it’s not the 
way he should be.” 

“My master is most generous 
man. My friend, you shall see he 
shall know how kind you have been. 
Monsieur, my master, he is a prince / 
murmured Jacques, eloquently, his 
fingers on the butler’s cuff, and drew 
hack to read in his countenance how 
it worked. 

“Tt must not hoccur again, Mr. 
Jack, wile ere,” replied the butler, 
with another grave shake of his head. 

“Depend yourself on me,” whis- 
pered Jacques again in his ear, while 
he squeezed the prudent hand of the 
butler affectionately. “ But you must 
go way.” 

“T do depend on you, Mr. Jack, 
but I don’t like it, mind—I don’t like 
it, and I won’t say nothink of it till 
I hear more from you.” 

So the butler withdrew, and the 
danger disappeared. 

“You will please to remember, sir,” 
said Varbarriere, as they approached 
the house, “ that this is of the nature 
of a military movement—a surprise ; 
there must be no sound—no alarm.” 

“ Quite so,” whispered old Lennox 
with white lips. He was clutching 
something nervously under the wide 
sleeve of his loose drab overcoat. 
He stopped under the shadow of a 
noble clump of trees about fifty steps 
away from the glass door they were 
approaching. 

“T—T almost wish, sir—TI’ll go 
back—I don’t think I can go on, 
sir.” 

Varbarriere looked at his compa- 
nion with an unconscious sneer, but 
said nothing. 
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“By ——, sir, if I find it true Pil 
kill hin, sir.” 

The old man had in his gouty grip 
one of those foolish daggers once so 
much in vogue, but which have now 
gone out of use, and Varbarriere saw 
it glimmer in the faint light. 


“Surely, Colonel Lennox, you 


don’t mean—you can’t mean—you’re 
not going to resort to violence, sir.” 
“ By 
” 


, sir, he had best look to 
it. 
Varbarriere placed his hand on the 
old man’s sleeve, he could feel the 
tremor of his thin wrist through it. 

“General Lennox, if I had fancied 
you could have harboured such a 
thought, I never should have brought 
you here.” 

The General, with his teeth clenched, 
made him no reply but a fierce nod. 

“Remember, sir, you have the 
courts of law, and you have the code 
of honour—either, or both. One 
step more I shall not take with you, 
if you mean that sort of violence.” 

*“What do you mean, sir?” asked 
the General, grimly. 

“T mean this, sir, you shall learn 
nothing by this night’s procedure, 
unless you promise me, upon your 
honour as a soldier, sir, and a gentle- 
man, that you will not use that dagger 
or any other weapon.” 

General Lennox looked at him with 
a rather glassy stare. 

“You're right, sir, I dare say,” said 
Lennox, suddenly and helplessly. 

“You promise?” 

“ Ay, sir.” 

“ Upon your honour ?” 

“Upon my honour; ay, sir, my 
honour.” 

“Tm satisfied, General. Now ob- 
serve, you must be silent, and as 
noiseless as youcan. If Sir Jekyl be 
apprized of your arrival, of course 
the—the experiment fails.” 

General Lennox nodded. Emerging 
into the moonlight, Varbarriere saw 
how pale and lean his face looked. 

Across the grass they paced side by 
side insilence. The glass door opened 
without a creek or a hitch. Jacques 
politely secured it, and obeying his 
master’s gesture, led the way through 
the gallery to the hall. 

“You'll remember, General, that 
you arrived late ; you understand ; 
and having been observed by me were 
admitted ; and—and all the rest oc- 
curred naturally.” 

45* 
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“Yes, sir, any d—d lie you like. All 
the world’s lying—why should not I?” 

At the foot of the staircase J acques 
was dismissed, having lighted bed- 
room candles for the two gentlemen, 
so that they lost something of their 
air of Spanish conspirators, and they 
mounted the stairs together in a 
natural and domestic fashion. 

When they had crossed the lobby, 
and stood at the door of the dressing- 
room, Varbarriere laid his hand on 
General Lennox’s arm— 

“Stop here a moment ; you must 
knock at Lady Alice’s door over 
there, and get the key of your 
room. She locks the door and keeps 
the key at night. Make no noise, 
you know.” 

They had been fortunate hitherto 
in having escaped observation ; and 
Varbarriere’s strategy had, up to this 
point, quite succeeded. 

“Very quietly, mind,” whispered 
he, and withdrew behind the angle of 
the wall, toward the staircase. 

Old Lennox by this time was at 
the door which he had indicated, and 
knocked. There was a little fuss 
audible within, but no answer. He 
knocked again more sharply, and he 
heard the gabble of female voices; 
and at last a rather nervous inquiry, 
“ Who's there, please ?”’ 

“General Lennox, who wants the 
key of his room,” answered he in no 
mood to be trifled with. The General 
was standing grim as fate, and stark 
as Corporal Trim, bedroom candle in 
hand, outside her door. 

“He’s not General Lennox—send 
him about his business,” exclaimed an 
imperious female voice from the state 
bed, in which Lady Alice was sitting, 
measuring some mysterious drops in 
a graduated glass. 

“*My lady says she’s sorry she 
can’t find it to-night, sir, being at 
present in bed, please, sir.” 

“Come, child—no nonsense—I 
want my key, and I'll have it,” re- 
plied the General, so awfully that the 
maid recoiled. 

“T think, my lady, he’ll be rude if 
he doesn’t get it.” 

*“ What’s the man like ?” 

“A nice-spoken gentleman, my 
lady, and dressed very respectable.” 

“You never saw General Lennox ?” 

“No, my lady, please.” 

Neither had Lady Alice ; but she 
had heard him minutely described. 
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* A lean ugly old man is he, with 
white bristly whiskers, you know, 
and a white head, and little gray 
eyes, eh ?” 

They had no notion that their little 
confidence was so distinctly audible 
to the General without, who stood 
eyeing the panel fiercely as a sentry 
would a suspicious figure near his 
beat, and with fingers twitching with 
impatience to clutch his key. 

“What sort of nose?” demanded 
the unseen speaker—“long or short ¢” 

“ Neither, please, my lady ; bluish, 
rayther, I should say.” 

“But it is either long or short, 
decidedly, and I forget which,” said 
Lady Alice—“’ 7's n’t he !” 

The General ground his teeth with 
impatience, and knocked so sharp a 
signal at the door that Lady Alice 
bounced in her bed. 

“Lord bless us! How dare he do 
that ?—tell him how dare he ?” 

“Lady Alice, sir, would be much 
obliged if you'd so good not knock so 
loud, sir, please,” said the maid at 
the door, translating the message. 

“Tell your mistress I’m General 
Lennox, and must have my key,” 
glared the General, and the lady’s- 
maid who was growing nervous, re- 
turned. 

“ He looks, my lady, like he’d beat 
us, please, if he does not get the key, 
my lady.” 

“Shan’t have it, the brute! We 
don’t know who he is—a_ robber, 
maybe. Bolt the door, and tell him 
to bring Monsieur Varbarriere to the 
lobby, and if he says he’s General 
Lennox he shall have the key.” 

With trembling fingers the maid 
did bolt the door, and once more 
accost the soldier who was chafing on 
the threshold. 

“Please, sir, my lady is not well, 
having nervous pains, please, sir, in 
her head to-night, and therefore 
would be ’appy if you would be so 
kind to bring Mister Barvarrian” (the 
name by which our corpulent friend 
was known in the servants’ hall,) “to 
her door, please, when she’ll try what 
she may do to oblige you, sir.” 

“They don’t know me,” said the 
General, accosting Varbarriere, who 
was only half-a-dozen steps removed, 
and whom he had rejoined. “ You 
must come to the door, they say, and 
tell them it’s all right.” 

Perhaps with some inward sense of 
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the comic, Varbarriere presented 
himself at the door, when his yoice 
being recognised and he himself 
reconnoitred through the key-hole 
and reported upon, the maid pre- 
sented herself in an extemporized 
drapery of ctoaks and shawls, like a 
traveller in winter, and holding these 
garments together with one hand, 
with the other presented the key, 
peering anxiously in the General's 
face. 

“* Key, sir, please.” 

“T thank you,” said the General 
with a nod, to which she responded 
with such a courtesy as her costume 
permitted. The door shut, and as 
the gentlemen withdrew they heard 
the voices of the inmates again busy 
with the subject. 

“Good night,” whispered Varbar- 
riere, looking in the General’s blue 
eye with his own full and steady 
gaze. 

“T know you'll remember your 
promise,” said he. 


“Yes—what ?” 

“ No violence,” replied Varbarriere. 

“No, of course, 1 said so. Good- 
bye.” 

“You must appear—your. manner, 
mind—just as usual. Nothing to 
alarm—you may defeat all else.” 

“T see.” 

Varbarriere pressed his hand en- 
couragingly. It felt like death. 

“Don’t fear me,’ said General 
Lennox. “ We'll see—we’ll see, sir ; 
good-bye.” 

He spoke in a low, short, resolute 
tone, almost defiant ; but looked very 
ill. Varbarriere had never taken 
leave of a man on the drop, but 
thought that this must be like it. 

He beckoned to him as the General 
moved toward the dressing-room 
door, and made an earnest signal of 
silence. Lennox nodded, applied the 
key, and Varbarriere was gone. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


IN THE GREEN CHAMBER. 


GENERAL LENNOX opened the door 
suddenly, and stood in the green 
chamber, holding his candle above 
his temple, and staring with a rather 
wild countenance, and a gathered 
brow, to the further end of the room. 
A candle burned on the table, and the 
3ible lay beside it. No one was there 
but the inmate of the bed, who sat 
up with a scared face. He locked 
the door in silence, and put the key 
in his pocket. 

“Who's there !/—who is it? O my 
God! Arthur, is it you ?” she cried. 
It was not a welcome. It was as if 
she had seen a ghost—but she smiled. 

“You're well? quite well? and 
happy? no doubt happy?’ said 
Lennox, setting down his candle on 
the table near the bed, “ and glad to 
see me P’ 

“Yes, Arthur; Arthur, what’s the 
matter? You're ill—are you ill ?” 

“Ho! no, very well, quite well— 
very well indeed.” 

here was that in his look and 
manner that told her she was ruined. 
She froze with a horror she had never 
dreamed of before. 

“ There’s something, Arthur—there 
is—you won't tell me.” 


“That’s strange, and you tell me 
everything.” 

“What do you mean, sir? Oh, 
Arthur, what do you inean ?”’ 

“Mean ! Nothing M4 

“T was afraid you were angry, and 
I’ve done nothing to vex you—nothing. 
You looked so angry—it’sso unreason- 
able and odd of you. But I am glad 
to see you, though you don’t seem 
glad to see me. You've been a long 
time away, Arthur, in London, very 
long. I hope all your business is 
settled—all well settled, I hope. And 
I’m very glad to hear you’re not ill— 
indeed Iam. Why are you vexed ?” 

““Vexed! ho! ’m vexed, am I? 
that’s odd.” 

She was making a desperate effort 
to seem as usual, and talked on. 

“ We have had old Lady Alice Red- 
cliffe here, my chaperon, all this 
while, if you please, and takes such 
ridiculous care of me, and locks me 
into my room every night. She means 
kindly, but it is very foolish.” 

“ Yes, it is, d—d foolish.” 

“We have been employed very 
much as usual—walking, and driving, 
and croquet. Beatrix and I have 
been very much together, and Sir 
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Paul and Lady Blunkett still here. I 
don’t think we have had any arrival 
since you left us. Mr. Guy Strang- 
ways has gone away, and Monsieur 
Varbarriere returned to-day.” 

She was gabbling as merrily as she 
could, feeling all the time on the 
point of fainting. 

“And the diamonds came?” the 


General said, suddenly, with a sort of 


laugh. 

“Oh ! yes, the diamonds, so beau- 
tiful. I did not thank you in 
my letter—not half enough. They 
are beautiful—so exquisitely beau- 
tiful—brilliants—and so becoming ; 
ou have no idea. I hope you got my 
letter. Indeed I felt it all, every 
word, Arthur, only I could not say 
half what I wished. Don’t you be- 
lieve me, Arthur 1?” 

“Lie down, woman, and take your 
sleep ; you sleep well ? you all do—of 
course you sleep? Lie down.” 

“You are angry, Arthur ; you are 
excited ; something has happened— 
something bad—what is it? For 
God’s sake, Arthur, tell me what it 
is. Why won't you tell me ?” 

 Nothing—nothing strange—quite 
common.” 

“Oh! Arthur, tell me at once, or 
kill me. You look asif you hated me.” 

“ Hate you!—There’s a hereafter. 
God sees.’ 

“T can’t understand you, Arthur; 
ou wish to distract me. Id rather 

now anything. For mercy’s sake 
speak out.” e 

“Tie you down, and wait.” 

She did lie down. The hour of 
judgment had come as a thief in the 
night. The blood in her temples 
seemed to drum on the pillow. 
There was not a clear thought in her 
brain, only the one stunning con- 
sciousness. 

“He knows all! I am ruined.” 
Yet the feminine instinct of finesse 
was not quite overpowered. 

Having placed the candle on the 
chimneypiece,sothatthe curtainatthe 
foot of the bed threw its shadow over 
that recess in which the sorcerer Var- 
barriere had almost promised to show 
the apparition, old Lennox sat down 
at the bedside, next this mysterious 
point of observation. Suddenly it 
crossed him, as a break of moonlight 
will the blackest night of storm, that 
he must act more wisely. Had he 
not alarmed his wife, what signal 
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might not be contrived to warn off 
her guilty accomplice ? 

“Jennie,” said he with an effort, 
in a more natural tone, “I’m tired, 
very tired. We'll sleep. I'll tell you 
all in the morning. Go to sleep.” 

* Good night,” she eembuieal 

“That will do; go to sleep,” he 
answered. 

Gently, gently, she stole a peep at 
that pretty watch that stood in its 
little slanting stand at her bedside. 
There was still twenty minutes— 
Heaven be praised for its mercy !— 
and she heard old Lennox at the far 
side of this “great bed of Ware,” mak- 
ing an ostentation of undressing. His 
boots tumbled on the floor. She 
heard his watch-guard gingle on the 
stand, and his keys and purse dropped 
in turn on the table. She heard him 
adjust the chair, as usual, on which 
he was wont to deposit his clothes as 
he removed them; she fancied she 
even heard him yawn. Her heart 
was throbbing as though it would 
choke her, and she was praying as 
she never prayed before—for a re- 
yrieve. And yet her respiration was 
oe and deep, as if in the sleep she 
was counterfeiting. 

Lennox, at the other side, put off 
his muffler, his outer coat, the frock- 
coat he wore, the waistcoat. She 
dared not look round:to observe his 
progress. But at last he threw him- 
self on the bed with a groan of 
fatigue, and pulled the coverlet over 
him, and lay without motion, like a 
man in need of rest. 

Lady Jane listened. She could not 
hear him breathe. She waited some 
five minutes, and then she murmured, 
“ Arthur.” No answer. “ Arthur.” 
Again no answer; and she raised 
herself on her elbow cautiously, and 
listened ; and after a little pause, 
quick as light she got out of bed, 
glided to the chimney-piece, and 
lighted a taper at the candle there, 
listened again for a moment, and on 
tiptoe, in bare feet, glided round the 
foot of the bed, and approached the 
recess at the other side of the bed’s 
head, and instantly her fingers were 
on one of those little flowers in the 
ormolu arabesque that runs along 
the edge of the wooden casing. 

Before she could turn it a gouty 
hand over her shoulder took hold of 
hers, and, with a low sudden cry, she 
saw her husband, 
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“ Can't I dothat for you? What is 
it ?”’ said he. 

Her lips were white, and she gazed 
in his face without saying a word. 

He was standing there unbooted, 
in his trousers, with those crimson 
silk suspenders on, with the embroid- 
ery of forget-me-nots, which she had 
described as “ her work”—I am afraid 
inaccurately —a love -token—hypoc- 
risy on hypocrisy. 

Asmodeus, seated on the bed’s 
head, smirked down sardonically on 
the tableau, and clapped his apish 
hands. 

“Get to your bed there. If you 
make a sign, by ——, Pll kill you.” 

She made no answer. She gazed 
at him dumbly. He was not like 
himself. He looked like a villain. 

He did not lie down again. He sat 
by the little table on which his watch, 
his keys, and loose shillings lay. The 
night was chill, but he did not feel 
it then. 

He sat in his shirt sleeves, his chin 
on his breast, eyeing from under his 
stern white brows the shadowy arch 
through which the figure was to 
emerge. 

Suddenly he heard the swift steps 
of little, naked feet on the carpet come 
round the foot of the bed, and his 
wife wildly threw herself at his feet, 
and clasped them in an agony. He 
could feel every sinew in her arms 
vibrate in the hysterical strain of her 
entreaty. 

“Oh, Arthur ! oh, darling, take me 
away from this, for God’s sake. Come 
down with me ; come to the drawing- 
room, or to the dressing-room, take 
me away ; you'll be happier, indeed 
you will, than ever you were ; you'll 
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never repent it, darling; do what I 
say. I'll be the best wife, indeed I 
will. See, I’ve been reading my Bible ; 
look at it. I’m quite changed— 
quite changed. God only knows how 
changed. Oh, Arthur, Arthur, if you 
ever loved me, take me away ; come 
from this room—come, you'll never 
repent it. Oh, Arthur, be wise, be 
merciful! The more you forgive the 
more you'll be loved. It is notI but 
God says that. I’m praying to you 
as I would to Him, and He forgives 
us when we implore ; take pity on 
me ; you'll never be sorry. Have 
mercy, Arthur, have mercy—you are 
kind, i know you're kind, you would 
not ruin your wretched Jennie. Oh, 
take pity before it is too late, and 
take me from this dreadful room. 
You'll be glad, indeed you will; there 
never was such a wife as I’ll be to 
you, the humblest, the most loving, 
and you'll be happier than ever you 
were. Oh, Arthur, Arthur, I’m pray- 
ing to you as if you were God, for 
mercy; don’t say no! Oh, can you; 
can you; can you ?” 

General Lennox was moved, but 
not from his course. He never saw 
before such a face of misery. It was 
like the despairing pleading of the 
last day. But alas! in this sort of 
quarrel there can be no compromise ; 
reconciliation is dishonour. 

“Go, and lie down. It’s all over 
between us,” said he in a tone that 
left her no room for hope. With a 
low, long cry, and her fingers clasped 
over her forehead, she retraced her 
steps, and lay down, and quietly drew 
her icy feet into the bed, awaiting 
the inevitable. Lennox resumed his 
watch. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE MORNING. 


MonsIEuR VARBARRIERE was stand- 
ing all this while with his shadow to 
the door-post of the hexagon dressing- 
room, and his dark eyes fixed on the 
further door which admits to the 
green chamber. His bed-room candle, 
which was dwindling, stood on the 
table at his elbow. 

He heard a step crossing softly 
toward his own room, and whispered, 
“ Who’s there ?” 

“ Jacques Duval, at monsieur’s ser- 
vice.” 


Monsieur took his candle, and 
crossed the tablestomeet Jacques who 
was approaching, and he signed to 
him to stop. He looked at his watch. 
It was now twenty minutes past one. 


“Jacques,” said he in a whisper, 
“there’s no mistake about those 
sounds ?” 

“No, monsieur, not at all.” 

“Three nights running, you say ?” 

“ Monsieur is perfectly right,” 

“Steps, you say ?” 

“ Yes sir, footsteps,” 
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“Tt could not have been the wind, 
the shaking or creeking of the floor 
or windows.” 

“Ah no, monsieur, not at all as 
that.” 

_ steps quick, not slow ; wasn’t 
it 

“Quick, sir, as one in haste and 
treading lightly would walk.” 

“ And this as you sat in the butler’s 
room.” 

“ Monsieur recollects exactly.” 

Varbarriere knew that the butler’s 
room exactly underlay that dingy 
library that abutted on Sir Jekyl’s 
bed-chamber, and on that account 
had placed his sentinel to watch there. 

“Always about the same time ?”’ 
he asked. 

“Very nearly, monsieur, a few 
minutes, sometimes before, sometimes 
after; only trifle, in effect nothing,” 
answered Jacques. 

“ Jacques, you must leave my door 
open, so that, should I want you, you 
can hear me call from the door of that 
dressing-room ; take care you keep 
awake, but don’t move.” 

So saying, Varbarriere returned to 
his place of observation. He set 
down his candle near the outer door, 
and listened, glowering as before at 
the far one. The crisis was near at 
hand, so near that, on looking at his 
watch again, he softly approached the 
door of the green chamber, and there, 
I am sorry to say, he listened dili- 
gently. 

Butall was disappointingly silent for 
awhile longer. Suddenly he heard 
a noise. A piece of furniture shoved 
aside it seemed, a heavy step or two, 
and theold man’s voice exclaim “ Ha!” 
with an interrogatory snarl in it. 
There was a little laugh, followed by a 
muffled blow or a fall, and a woman’s 
cry, sharpand momentary—“Oh,God ! 
oh, God!” and a gush of smothered 
sobs, and the General’s grim voice 
calling “silence!” and a few stern 
words from him, and fast talking 
between them, and Lady Jane calling 
for light, and then more wild sob- 


bing. There had been no sound of a 
5S 
struggle. 


Varbarriere stood, stooping, scowl- 
ing, open-mouthed, at the door, with 
his fingers on the handle, hardly 
breathing. At last he gasped :— 

“That d old ape ! has he hurt 
her?” He listened, but all was silent. 
Did he still hear smothered sobs? 
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He could not be certain. His eyes 
were glaring on the panel of the 
door ; but on his retina was a ghostly 
image of beautiful Lady Jane, blood- 
stained, with glazing eyes, like Cleo- 
patra dying of her asps. 

After a while he heard some words 
from the General in an odd ironical 
tone. Then came silence again—con- 
tinued silence—half an hour’s silence, 
and then a sound of some one stirring. 

He knew the tread of the General 
about the room. Whatever was to 
occur had occurred. That was his 
conclusion. Perhaps the General was 
coming to Ais room to look for him. 
It was time he should withdraw, and 
so he did. 

“You may get to your bed, Jacques, 
and come at the usual hour.” 

So, with his accustomed civilities, 
Monsieur Jacques disappeared. But 
old Lennox did not visit Varbarriere, 
nor even emerge from his room. 

After an hour Varbarriere revisited 
the dressing-room next the green 
chamber. He waited long without 
hearing anything, and at length he 
heard a step—was it the General’s 
again, or Sir Jekyl’s, whoever it was, 
he seemed to be fidgeting about the 
room, collecting and packing his 
‘things, Varbarriere fancied, for a 
journey ; and then he heard him 
draw the writing-table a little, and 
place a chair near it, and as the 
candle was shining through the key- 
hole he supposed the General had 
placed himself to write at it. 

Something had happened he felt 
sure. Had Lennox despatched Sir 
Jekyl, or Sir Jekyl wounded the 
General? Or had Lady Jane been 
killed? Or was all right, and no 
one of the actors stretched on the 
green baize carpet before the floats ? 
He would believe that, and got 
quickly to his bed, nursing that com- 
fortable conclusion the while. But 
when he shut his eyes, asueccession of 
pale faces smeared with blood came 
and looked at him, and would not 
be ordered away. So he lighted his 
candle again, and tried to exorcise 
these visitors with the pages of a 
French Review, until very late sleep 
overtook him. 

Jacques was in his room at the 
usual hour, eight o’clock ; and Var- 
barriere started up in his bed at sound 
of his voice, with a confused antici- 
pation of a catastrophe. But the 
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cheerful squire had nothing to relate 
except how charming was the morn- 
ing, and to hand a letter to Monsieur. 

/arbarriere’s mind was not upon 
letters that morning, but on matters 
nearer home. 

““Generat Lennox has not been 
down stairs yet?” 

** No, monsieur.’ 

“Nor, Sir J on ? 

* No, ’monsieur.” 

“Where’s my watch ? there—yes— 
eight o’clock. H’m. When does Lady 
J ane’ s maid go to her ?” 

“Not until the General has ad- 
vanced himself pretty well in his 
toilet, the entrance being through 
his dressing-room.” 

“The General used to be down 
early ?” 

es, monsieur, half past eight, 
I remember.” 

“ And Sir Jekyl ?” 

“ About the same hour.” 

“And Lady Jane is called, I sup- 
pose, a little before that hour ?”’ 

“Yes, about a quarter past eight, 
monsieur. Will Monsieur please to 
desire his cup of coffee ?” 

“ Yes, everything—quickly—I wish 
to dress ; and what’s this? a letter.” 

It was from Guy Deverell, as Var- 
barriere saw at a glance, and not 
through the post. 

“* My nephew hasn’t come?” stern- 
ly demanded Varbarriere with a kind 
of start, on reading the signature, 
which he did before reading the 
letter. 

“No, monsieur, a young man has 
eonveyed it from Slowton.” 

Whereupon Varbarriere, with a 
striped silk night-cap of many colours 

vending over his corrugated fore- 
am read the letter through the 
divided bed-curtains. 

His nephew, it appeared, had ar- 
rested his course at birmingham, 
and turned about, and reached Slow- 
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ton again about the hour at which 
M. Varbarriere had met old Lennox 
in the grounds of Marlowe. 

“What a fanfaronnade! These 
young fellows—what asses they are!” 
sneered Varbarriere. 

It was not, in truth, very wise. 
This handsome youth announced his 
intention to visit Marlowe that day, 
to see Monsieur Varbarriere for, per- 
haps, the last time before. setting 
forth for Algeria, where he knew a 
place would at once be found for him 
in the ranks of those brave soldiers 
whom France had sent there. His 
gratitude to his uncle time could 
never abate, but it was time he should 
cease to task his generosity, and he 
was quite resolved henceforward to 
fight his way single handed in the 
world, as so many other young fellows 
did. Before taking his departure he 
thought he should present himself 
to say his adieux to M. Varbarriere. 
Even to his host, Sir Jekyl Marlowe ; 
and there was a good deal more 6f 
such stuff. 

“Sir Jekyl! stuff! His uncle! 
lanterns! He wants to see that 
pretty Miss Beatrix once more; 
voila tout /! He has chosen his time 
well. Who knows what confusion 
may be here to day? No matter.” 

By this time he had got his great 
quilted dressing gown about him, in 
the folds of which Varbarriere look- 
ed more unwieldy still than in his 
drawing-room costume. 

“T must read about that Algeria ; 
have they got any diseases there 
plague—yellow fever—ague ! 
faith! if the place is tolerably he une 
it would be no such bad plan to let the 
young fool take a turn on that grid- 
iron, and learn thoroughly the mean- 
ing of independence.” 

So Monsieur Varbarriere, with a 
variety of subjects to think over, 
pursued his toilet. 


CHAPTER L 


THE DOCTOR'S VISIT. 


Sir JeKyw’s hour was eight o'clock, 
and punctually his man, Tomlinson, 
knocked at his door. 

“Holo! Is that Tomlinson ?” 
answered the voice from within. 

“ Yes, sir, please.” 

“See, Tomlinson, I say, it’s very 
ridiculous ; but I’m hanged if I can 


stir, that confounded gout’s got hold 
of my foot again. You'll have to 
force the door. Send some one down 
to the town for Doctor Pratt—d’ye 
see?—and get me some handkerchiefs, 
and don’t be all day.” 

The faithful Tomlinson listening. 


with a snowy shirt and a pair of 
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socks on his arm, and the tips of his 
fingers fiddling with the door handle, 
listening at the other side of the 
panel, with forehead inclined for- 
ward and mouth open, looked, I am 
sorry to say, a good deal amused, al- 
though he answered in a concerned 
tone; and departed to execute his 
orders. 

“Guv’nor took in toe again,” he 
murmured, with a solemn leer, as he 
paused before the butler’s broad Mar- 
seilles waistcoat. 

“ As how ?” inquired he. 

“The gout ; can’t stira peg, and he’s 
locked hisself in, has usial,over night.” 

“Lawk !” exclaimed the butler, 
and I dare say both would have liked 
to laugh, but neither cared to com- 
promise himself. 

“Chisel and mallet, Mr. Story, 
we shall want, if you please, and 
some one to go at once for the doctor 
to the town.’ 

. “T know—yes—hinstantly,” ejacu- 
lated the butler. 

So things proceeded. Pratt, m.p., 
the medical practitioner of the village, 
whose yellow hall door and broad 
brass plate, and shop. window round 
the corner, with the two time-honoured 
glass jars, one of red the other of green 
fluid, representing physic in its most 
attractive hues, were not more widely 
known than his short, solemn, red 
face, blue chin, white whiskers, and 
bald pate, was roused by the messen- 
ger’ssummons, at his toilet, and peeped 
over his muslin blind to discover the 
hand that was ringing so furiously 
among his withered hollihocks ; and 
at the same time Tomlinson and the 
butler were working with ripping 
chisel, mallet, and even a poker, to 
effect an entrance. 

“Ha! Dives,” said the Baronet, as 
that divine, who had heard the sad 
news, presented himself at the now 
open door. “I sent for you, my dear 
fellow. A horrid screw in my left 
toe this time. Such a spoil-sport! 
curse it, but it won’t be anything. 
I’ve sent for Pratt, and you'll tell the 

ople at breakfast, you know that 

’m a prisoner ; only a trifle though, 
I hope —down to dinner maybe. 
There’s the gong—run down, like a 
dear fellow.” 

“ Not flying—well fixed in the toe, 
eh ?” aid Dives, rather anxiously, 
for he did not like Sir Jekyl’s con- 
strained voice and sunken look. 
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“ Quite fixed—blazing away—just 
the thing Pratt likes—confounded 
pain though. Now run down, my 
dear fellow, and make my excuses, 
but say I hope to be down to dinner, 
mind.’ 

So, with another look, Dives went 
down, not quite comfortable, for on 
the whole he liked Jekyl, who had 
done a great deal for him ; he did not 
like tragedies, he was very comfort- 
able as he stood, and quite content to 
await the course of nature. 

“Ts that d——d doctor ever” com- 
ing ?” asked Sir Jeky! dismally. 

“He'll be here, sir, please, in five 
minutes—so he said, sir.” 

“T know, but there’s been ten since, 
curse him.” 

“Shall I send again, sir ?’ asked 
Tomlinson. 

“Do; say I’m in pain, and can’t 
think what the devil’s keeping him.” 

Beatrix in a moment more came 
running up in consternation. 

“How do you feel now, papa? 
Gout is not it?’ she asked, having 
obtained leave to come in, “ not very 
bad, I hope.” 

The baronet smiled with an effort. 

“Gout’s never very pleasant, a hot 
thumb-screw on one’s toe, my dear; 
but that’s all; it will be nothing. 
Pratt’s coming, and he'll get me 
right in a day or two—only the great 
toe. I beg pardon for naming it so 
often—very waspish though, that’s 
all. Don’t stay away or the people 
will fancy something serious; and 
possibly 1 may be down, in a slipper 
though, to dinner. So run down, 
Trixie, darling.” 

And Trixie, with thesame lingering 
look that Dives had cast on him, 
only more anxious, betook herself to 
the parlour, as he had desired. 

In a little while Doctor Pratt had 
arrived. As he toddled through the 
hall, he encountered the Rev. Dives 
on his way to the breakfast parlour. 
Pratt had suffered some rough hand- 
ling and damage at the hands of 
Time, and Dives was nothing the 
better of the sarcastic manipulations 
of the same ancient god, since they 
had last met. Still they instantly 
recognised, and shook hands cordially, 
and when the salutation was over— 

“Well, and what’s wrong with the 
baronet ¢” 

“Gout; he drinks two glasses of 
port, I’ve observed, at dinner, and it 
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always disagrees with him. Pray do 
stop it—the port, I mean.” 

“ Hand or foot ?” 

“The great toe—the best place, 
isn’t it ?” 

“No better, sir. There’s nothing, 
nothing of the stomach—I brought 
this, in case,” and he held up a phial. 

“ No, but I don’t like his looks ; he 
looks so haggard and exhausted.” 

“'H’m, I'd like to see him at once ; 
I don’t know his room though.” 

So Dives put him in charge of a 
guide, and they parted. 

“Well, Sir Jekyl, how d’ye do, 
hey ? and how’sall this? Old enemy, 
hey—all in the foot—fast in the toe 
—isn’t he?’ began the doctor as he 
entered the baronet’s room. 

“Ay, in the toe. Sit down there, 
Pratt, beside me.” 

“Ah, ha! nervous; you think I'll 
knock him,eh? Ha, ha, ha! No, 
no, no! Don’t be afraid. Nothing 
wrong in the stomach—no chill— 
retching ?? 

“ No. > 

“ Head all right, too ; nething queer 
there ? 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing in the knuckles—old ac- 
quaintance, you know, when you 
meet, sometimes a squeeze by the 
hand, eh? Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ No—nothing in the hand,” said 
the baronet, a little testily. 

“Nor any wandering sensations 
here, you know, and there, hey ?” 
said the little fellow, sitting down 
briskly by his patient. 

“No ; curse it.” 

“ Troublesome to talk, hey ?” asked 
Pratt, observing that he seemed 
faint, and talked low and with effort. 

“ No—yes—that is, tired.” 

“T see, no pain; all nicely fixed 
in the toe ; that could not be better, 
and what do you refer it to? By 
Jove, it's eighteen, neneteen months 
since your last! When you came 
down to Dartbrooke, for the Easter, 
you know, and wrote to me for the 
thing with the ether, hey? You've 
been at that d—d bin, I’m afraid, the 
forbidden fruit, hey? Egad, sir, I 
call it fluid gout, and the crust 
nothing but chalk-stone.” 

“ No—I haven't,” croaked the baro- 
net, savagely. 

“ Ha, ha, ha !” laughed the doctor, 
drumming on his fat knee with his 
stethoscope. “ Won’t admit—won’t 
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allow, hey?’ As he spoke he was 
attempting to take him by the wrist. 

“Pulse? How are we there, eh ?” 

“Turn that d—d fellow out of the 
room, and bolt the door, will you ?” 
muttered Sir Jekyl, impatiently. 

“Hey? Isee. How are you, Mr. 
Tomlinson—no return of that bron- 
chial annoyance, eh? I'll ask you 
just now—we'll just make Sir Jekyl 
Marlowe a little more comfortable 
first, and I’ve a question or two— 
we'd be as well alone, you see—and 
do you mind? You'll be in the way, 
you know ; we may want you, you 
know.” 

So the docile Tomlinson withdrew 
with a noiseless alacrity, and Doctor 
Pratt, in deference to his patron, 
bolted the mangled door. 

“See, Pratt, you’re tiring me to 
death, with your beastly questions. 
Wait, will you? Sit down. You'll 
promise me you won’t tell this to any 
one.” 

“What ?” 

**Do hold your tongue, like a dear 
fellow, and listen. Upon your honour, 
you don’t tell till I give you leave, 
what’s the matter with me. Come— 
d—— you ; yes or no ?” 

“Well, you know I must, if you 
insist ; but I’d rayther not.” 

“You must. On your honour you 
won’t tell, and you'll call it gout.’ 

“ Why—why, if it 7s not gout, eh ? 
don’t you see ? it would not do.” 

“ Well, good morning to you, Doc- 
tor Pratt, for ’'m hanged if you 
prescribe for me on any other terms.” 

“Well, don’t you see, I say I must, 
if you insist, don’t you see; it may 
be—it may be—egad! it might be 
very serious to let you wait.” 

“You promise ?” 

“Ves, Ido. There!” 

“Gout, mind, and nothing else ; all 
gout, upon your honour.” 

“Aw, well? Yes,” 

“Upon your honour ; why the devil 
can’t you speak ?”’ 

“Upon my honour, of course.” 

“You kill me, making me talk. 
Well, ’tisn’t in the toe—it’s up here,” 
and he uncovered his right shoulder 
and chest, showing some handker- 
chiefs and his night shirt soaked in 
blood. 

“What the devil’s all this?” ex- 
claimed the doctor, rising suddenly, 
and the ruddy tints of his face fad- 
ing into a lilac hue. 


“ Why—why, 
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you're hurt ; ouv’re hurt. We 
must examine it. hat is it with— 
how the plague did it all come 
about ?” 

“The act of God,” answered Sir 
Jekyl, with a faint irony in his tone. 

“The—ah —well, I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“T mean the purest accident.” 

“Bled a lot, egad! These things 
seem pretty dry—bleeding away sill? 
You must not keep it so hot—the 
sheet only.” 

“T think it’s stopped—the things 
are sticking—I feel them.” 

**So much the better ; but we must 
not leave it this way—and—and I 
daren’t disturb it, you know, without 
help, so we'll have to take Tomlinson 
into confidence.” 

“?Gad you'll do no such thing.” 

“ But, my dear sir, I must tell you, 
this thing, whatever it is, looks very 
serious. I can ¢el/ you, it’s not to be 
trifled with, and this sort of nonsense 
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may be as much as your life’s worth, 


“You shan’t,” said Sir Jekyl. 
“You'll allow me to speak with 
your brother ?” 
“No, you shan’t.” 
“ Ho, now, Sir Jekyl, really now—” 
“ Promised—your honour.” 
“°Tisn’t a fair position,” said the 
ractitioner, shaking his head, with 
is hands stuffed in his pockets, and 
staring dismally at the blood-stained 
linen. “I'll tell you what we must 
do—there are two supernumeraries 
I ee to know at the county hos- 
ital, and Hicks is a capital nurse. 
ll write a line and they’ll send her 
here. There’s a room in there, eh ? 
yes, well, she can be quartered 
there, and talk with no one but you 
and me ; in fact see no one except in 
your presence, don’t you see, and 
egad, we must have her, or I’ll give 
up the case.” 
“Well, yes ; send for her.” 


CHAPTER LI. 


THE PATIENT INTERROGATED. 


So Doctor Pratt scribbled a few lines 
on the back of his card, and Tomlinson 
was summoned to the door, and told to 
expedite its despatch, and “send one 
of the men in a dog-cart, as hard as 
he could peg, and to be sure to see 
Doctor Hoggins,” who had been an 
apprentice once of honest Pratt’s. 

“Tell her not to wait for dressing, 
or packing, or anything. She'll come 
just as she is, and we'll send again 
for her things, 3 mind; and let 
him drive quick. Its only two miles, 
he must not be half an hour about 
it;’ and in a low whisper, with a 
frown and a nod, he added to Tom- 
linson on the lobby, “I want her 
here.” 

So he sat down very grave by Sir 
Jekyl, and took his pulse, very low 
and inflammatory, he thought. 

“You lost a good deal of blood ? 
It is not all here, eh 1” 

“No ; I lost some beside.” 

“ Mind, now, don’t move. You may 
bring it on again ; and you're not in 
a condition to spare any. How did 
it happen ?” 

* A knife or something.” 

“A thrust,eh? Not acut; I mean 
a stab ?” 

“ Yes.” 


facts,’ 


“About how long ago? What 
hour ?” 

Sir Jekyl hesitated. 

“Oh! now come, Sir Jekyl, I beg 
pardon, but I really must know the 


> 


“ Remember your promise—awful- 
ly tired.” 

“Certainly. What o’clock ?” 

* Between one and two.” 

“You must have some claret ;” and 
he opened the door and issued orders 
accordingly. The doctor had his fin- 
gers on his pulse by this time. 

“Give me some water; I’m dying 
of thirst,” said the patient. 

The doctor obeyed. 

“ And there’s no gout at all, then ?” 
said he. 

“Not a bit,” answered Sir Jeky], 
pettishly ; his temper and his breath 
seemed to be failing him a little. 

“Did you feel faint when it hap- 
pened, or after ?” 

“ Just for a moment, when it hap- 

ned, then pretty well; and when 

got here, in a little time, worse, 
very faint; I think I did faint, but 
a little blood always does that for me. 
But its not deep, I know by the feel 
—only the muscle.” 

“H’m. I shan’t disturb these 
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things till the nurse comes; glad 
there’s no gout, no complication.” 

The claret jug was soon at the bed- 
side,, and the doctor helped his 
patient to a few spoonfuls, and felt 
his pulse again. 

“T must go home forthe things, d’ye 
see? Ishan't be long away though. 
Here, Tomlinson, you'll give Sir Jekyl 
a spoonful or a glassful of this claret, 
d’ye mind, as often as he requires it. 
About every ten minutes a little to 
wet his lips; and mind, now, Sir Jekyl, 
drink any quantity rather than let 
yourself go down.” 

As he went from the room he 
signed to Tomlinson, who followed 
him quietly. 

“See, now, my good fellow, this is 
rather a serious case, you understand 
me; and he must not be let down. 
Your master, Sir Jekyl, I say, he 
must be kept up. Keep a little 
claret to his lips, and if you see any 
pallor or moisture in his face, give it 
him by a glassful at a time ; and go 
on, do you mind, till he begins to 
look natural again, for he’s in a 
very critical state ; and if he were to 
faint, d’ye see, or anything, it might 
be a very serious thing; and you'd 
better ring for another bottle or two ; 
but don’t leave him on any account.” 

They were interrupted here by a 
tapping in Sir Jekyl’s room. Lying 
on his back he was rapping with his 
penknife on the table. 

“Why the plague don’t you come?” 
he muttered as Tomlinson drew near. 
“ Where’s Pratt? tell him I want 
him.” 

“Hey—no—no pain ?” asked the 
doctor. 

“No; I want to know—I want to 
know what the devil you've been 
saying to him out there.’ 

“ Nothing ; only a direction.” 

“Do you think—do you think I’m 
in danger ?” said Sir Jekyl. 

“Well, no. You needn’t be if you 
mind, but—but don’t refuse the 
claret, mind, and don’t be afraid of 
it if you feel a—a sinking, you know, 
any quantity; and I'll be back before 
the nurse comes from the hospital ; 
and—and don’t be excited, for you'll 
do very well if you'll only do as I tell 

ou.” 
. The doctor nodded, standing by 
the bed, but he did not look so cheer- 
fully as he spoke. 

“T’ll be back in twenty minutes. 
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Don’t be fidgetty, you know; don’t 
stir, and you'll do very nicely, I say.” 

When the doctor was gone, Sir 
Jekyl, said— 

“Tomlinson.” 

“ Yes, sir, please.” 

“Tomlinson, come here; let me 
a ee 

“Yes, Sir Jekyl ; sir’ —— 

“T say, Tomlinson, you'll tell the 
truth, mind.” ° 

“ Yes, sir, please.” 

“ Did that fellow say anything.” 

“ Yes, sir, please,” 

“ Out with it.”” 

_ “Twas claret, Sir Jekyl, please 
sir.” 
% None of your d——4 lies, sir. I 
heard him say ‘serious.’ What was 
it ?” 

“Please sir, he said as how you 
were to be kep up, sir, which it might 
be serious if otherwise. So he said, 
sir, please ; it might be serious if you 
was not properly kep up with claret, 
please, sir.” . 

. Come, Tomlinson — see I must 
know. Did he say I was in a bad 
way—likely to die!—come.” His 
face was certainly hollow and earth 
enough just then to warrant forebod- 


ings. 

“No, sir; certainly not, sir. No, 
sir, please, nothing of the kind.” 

The baronet looked immeasurably 
more like himself. 

“Give me some wine—a glass,” 
said he. 

The doctor, stumping away rapidly 
to his yellow door, and red and green 
twin ttles, in the village, was 
thinking how the deuce this misad- 
venture of Sir Jekyl’s had befallen. 
The baronet’s unlucky character was 
well known wherever he resided or 
had property. 

“Who the devil did it, I wonder?” 
conjectured the doctor. “Two o’clock 
at night. Some pretty fury with a 
scissors, may be. We'll know time 
enough ; these things always come 
out—always come out, egad! It’sa 
shame for him getting into scrapes at 
his time of life.” 


Iii the breakfast-parlour, 
merry was the party then assem- 
bled, notwithstanding the absence 


very 


of some of its muster-roll. Lady 
Jane Lennox, an irregular break- 
faster, stood excused. Old Lady 
Alice was no more expected than the 
portrait of Lady Mary in her bed- 
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room. General Lennox had business 
that morning, and was not particu- 
larly inquired after. Sir Jekyl, in- 
deed, was missed—bustling, good- 
natured, lively—his guests asked after 
him with more than a conventional 
solicitude. 

“Well, and how is papa now ?” 
inquired Sir Paul, who knew what 
gout was, and being likely to know it 
again, felt.a real interest in the 
baronet’s case. “No acute pain, I 
hope ?” 

“Tm afraid he zs in pain, more 
than he admits,” answered Beatrix. 

‘Tomlinson told me it’s all in the— 
the extremity, though that’s well. 
Intelligent fellow, Tomlinson. Mine 
is generally what they call atonic, 
not attended with much pain, you 
know ;” and he illustrated his dis- 
quisition by tendering his massive 
mulberry knuckles for the young 
lady’s contemplation, and fondling 
them with the glazed fingers of the 
other hand, while his round blue eyes 
stared, with a slow sort of wonder, 
in her face, as if he expected a good 
deal in the way of remark from the 
young lady to mitigate his astonish- 
ment. 

Lady Blunkett, who was beside her, 
relieved this embarrassment, and nod- 
ding at her ear, said— 

“Flannel—jlannel, chiefly. Sir 
Paul, there, his medical man, Doctor 
Duddle, we have great confidence in 
him—trelies very much on warmth. 
My poor father used to take Regent’s 

Recent’s—I forget what—a bottle. 
But Doctor Duddle would not hear 
of Sir Paul there attempting to put it 
tohislips. Regent’s—whatisit? I 
shall forget my own name soon ! 
Water is it? Atall events he won’t 
hear of it—diet and flannel, that’s his 
method. My poor father, you know, 
died of gout, quite suddenly, at Brigh- 
ton. Gasumber, they said.” 

And Lady Blunkett, overcome by 
the recollection, touched her eyes 
with her handkerchief. 

“OQucumber and salmon, it was, 7 
recollect,” said Sir Paul, with a new 
accession of intelligence. 

“But he passed away most happily, 
Miss Marlowe,’ continued Lady 
Blunkett. “I have some verses of poor 
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mamma’s. She was very religious, you 
know ; they have been very much ad- 
mired.” 

“ Ay—yes,” said Sir Paul, “he 
was helped twice—very im-prudent !” 

“T was mentioning dear mamma’s 
verses, you remember,” 

Sir Paul not being quite so well 
up in this aspect of the case simply 
grunted, and became silent ; and in- 
deed I don’t think he had been so 
loquacious upon any other morning or 
topic since his arrival at Marlowe. 

“They are beautiful,’ continued 
Lady Blunkett, “and so resigned. I 
was most anxious, my dear, to place 
a tablet under the monument, you 
know, at Maisly ; a mural tablet, just 
like the Tuftons’, you know ; they are 
very reasonable, inscribed with dear 
mamma’s verses ; but I can’t persuade 
Sir Paul, he’s so poor, you know; but 
certainly, some day or other, Pll do it 
myself.” 

The irony about Sir Paul’s poverty, 
though accompanied by a glance from 
her ladyship’s pink eyes, was lost on 
that excellent man, who was by this 
time eating some hot broil. 

Their judicious conversation was 
not without an effect commensurate 
with the rarity of the exertion, for 
between them they had succeeded in 
frightening poor Beatrix a good deal. 

In other quarters the conversation 
was proceeding charmingly. Linnett 
was describing to Miss Blunkett the 
exploits of a terrier of his, among a 
hundred rats let loose together—a 
narrative to which she listened with 
a pretty girlish alternation of terror 
and interest ; while the Rev. Dives 
Marlowe and old Doocey conversed 
earnestly on the virtues of colchicum, 
and exchanged confidences touching 
their gouty symptoms and affections; 
and Drayton, assisted by an occa- 
sional parenthesis from that prodigi- 
ous basso, Varbarriere, was haranguing 
Beatrix and Mrs. Maberly on pictures, 
music, and the way to give agreeable 
dinners ; and now Beatrix asked old 
Lady Blunkett, in what wayshe would 
best like to dispose of the day. What 
to do, where to drive, an inquiry into 
which the other ladies were drawn, 
and the debate, assisted by the gentle- 
men, grew general and animated, 
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CHAPTER LII. 


GENERAL LENNOX APPEARS. 


In the midst of this animation the 
butler whispered in the ear of the 
Rev. Dives Marlowe, who, with a 
grave face, but hardly perceived, 
= away, and met the doctor in the 
all. 

“ Aw—see—this is a—rather nasty 
case, I am bound, to tell you, Mr. Mar- 
lowe ; he’s in a rather critical state. 
He'll see you, I dare say, by-and-by, 
and I hope he'll get on satisfactorily. 
I hope he'll do ; but I must tell you, 
it’s a—it’s a—serious case, sir.” 

“Nothing since?” asked Dives, a 
good deal shocked. 

“ Nothing since, sir,” answered the 
doctor, with a nod, and his eyebrows 
raised as he stood ruminating a little, 
with his fists in his pockets. ‘ But 
—but—you'll do this, sir, if you 
please—you’ll call in some physician, 
in whom you have confidence, for Pil 
tell you frankly, it’s not a case in 
which Id like to be alone.” 

“Tt’s very sudden, sir; whom do 
you advise?” said Dives, looking 
black and pallid. 

“Well, you know, it ought to be 
soon. I'd like him at once—you can’t 
send very far. There’s Ponder, I 
would not desire better, if you ap- 
prove. Send a fellow riding, and don’t 
spare horseflesh, mind, to Slowton. 

e’ll find Ponder there if he’s quick, 
and let him bring him ina chaise and 
four, and pay the fellows well, and 
they'll not be long coming. They'd 
better be quick, for there’s something 
must be done, and I can’t undertake 
it alone.” 

Together they walked out to the 
stable-yard, Dives feeling stunned 
and odd. The doctor was reserved, 
and only waited to see things in train. 
Almost while Dives pencilled his 
urgent note on the back of a letter, 
the groom had saddled one of the 
hunters, and got into his jacket, and 
was mounted, and away. 

Dives returned to the house. From 
the steps he looked with a sinking 
heart after the man cantering swiftly 
down the avenue, and saw him in the 
distance like a dwindling figure in a 
dream, and somehow it was to him an 
effoft to remember what it was all 
about. He felt the cold air stirring 


his dark locks, streaked with silver, 
and found he had forgot his hat, and 
so came in. 

“You have seen a great deal of art, 
Monsieur Varbarriere,” said Drayton, 
accosting that gentleman admiringly, 
in the outer hall, where they were 
fitting themselves with their “ wide- 
awakes,” and “ jerries.” “It is so 
pleasant to meet any one who really 
understands it, and has a feeling for 
it. You seem to me to lean more to 
painting than to statuary.” 

“ Painting is the more popular art, 
because the more literal. The prin- 
ciples of statuary are abstruse. The 
one, you see, is a repetition—the 
other a translation. Colour is more 
than outline, and the painter com- 
wands it. The man with the chizel 
has only outline, and must render 
nature into white stone, with the 
natural condition of being inspected 
from every point, and the unnatural 
one, in solid anatomy, of immobility. 
It is a greater triumph, but a less 
effect.” 

Varbarriere was lecturing this 
morning according to his lights, more 
copiously and ex cathedré than usual. 
Perhaps his declamations and anti- 
thesis represented the constraint 
which he placed on himself, like those 
mental exercises which sleepless men 
prescribe to wrest their minds from 
anxious and exciting pre-occupations. 

“ Do you paint, sir?’ asked Dray- 
ton, who was really interested. 

“Bah! never. I can make just a 
little scratching with my pencil, 
enough to remind. But paint—oh— 
ha, ha, ha!—no. ’Tis an art I can 
admire ; but should no more think to 
practise than the dance.” 

And the ponderous M. Varbarriere 
pointed his toe and made a mimic 
pirouette, snapped his fingers, and 
shrugged his round shoulders. 

“Alas! sir, the more I appreciate 
the dance, the more I despair of figur- 
ing in the ballet, and so with paint- 
ing. Perhaps, though, yow paint ?’ 

“Well, I just draw a little—what 
you call scratching, and I have tried 
a little tinting ; but I’m sure it’s 
very bad. I don’t care about fools, 
of course, but I should be afraid to 
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show it to any one who knew any- 
thing about it—to you, for instance,” 
said Drayton, who, though conceited, 
had sense enough at times tobe alittle 
modest. 

“ What is it ?” said Miss Blunkett, 
skipping into the hall, with a pretty 
little basket on her arm, and such a 
coquetish little hat on, looking so 
naive and girlish, and so remarkably 
tattooed with wrinkles. “ Shall I run 
away—is it a secret ?” 

“Oh, no; we have no secrets,” 
said Drayton. 

“ No secrets,” echoed Varbarriere. 

“ And won’t you tell? ’'m sucha 
curious, foolish, wretched creature,” 
and she dropped her eyes like a 
flower-girl in a play. 

What lessons, if we only could take 
them, are read us every hour. What 
a giant among liars is vanity! Here 
was this withered witch, with her 
baptismal registry, and her looking- 
glass, dressing herself like a straw- 
berry girl, and fancying herself 
charining ! 

“Only about my drawings—no- 
thing.” 

“Ah, I know. Did Mr. Drayton 
show them to you?” 

“No, mademoiselle ; I’ve not been 
so fortunate.” 

“He showed them to me, though. 
It’s not any harm to tell, is it? and 
they really ave. Well, I won’t say 
all I think of them.” 

“T was just telling Monsieur Var- 
barriere. It is not every one Td 
show those drawings to. Was not I, 
monsieur ?’ said Drayton, with a fine 
irony. 

“So he was, upon my honour,” 
said Varbarriere gravely. 

“He did not mean it, though,” 
simpered Miss Blunkett, “if you 
ean’t—-/’ll try to induce him to show 
them to you, they are——Oh! here 
is Beatrix.” 

“How is your papa now, made- 
moiselle?”’ asked Varbarriere, anxious 
to escape. 

“Just as he was, I think, a little 
low, the doctor says.” 

“Ah!” said Varbarriere, and still 
his dark eyes looked on hers with 
grave inquiry. 

“He always is low for a day or 
two; but he says this will be nothing. 
He almost hopes to be down this 
evening.” 

“Ah! Yes. That’s very well,” com- 
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mented Varbarriere, with pauses be- 
tween, and his steady, clouded gaze 
unchanged, 

“We are going to the garden ; are 
you ready, darling?” said she to Miss 
Blunkett. 

“ Oh, quite,” and she skipped to the 
door, smiling, this way and that, as 
she stood in the sun on the step. 
“Sweet day,” and she looked back 
on Beatrix and the invitation, glanced 
slightly on Drayton, who looked low- 
eringly after them unmoved, and 
thought— 

“Why the plague does she spoil 
her walks with that frightful old 
humbug? There’s no escaping that 
creature.” 

We have only conjecture as to 
which of the young ladies, now run- 
ning down the steps, Mr. Drayton’s 
pronouns referred to. 

“You fish to-day?” asked Varbar- 
riere, on whose hands time dragged 
strangely. 

“ We were thinking of going down 
to that pretty place Gryston. Lin- 
nett was there on Saturday morning. 
It was Linnett’s trout you thought so 
good at luncheon.” 

And with such agreeable conver- 
sation they loitered a little at the 
door, and suddenly, with quick steps, 
approached and passed them by an 
——— 


t was old General Lennox. He 


had been walking in the park—about 
the grounds—he knew not where, 


since daybreak. Awfully stern he 
looked, fatigued, draggled he well 
might be, gloveless, one hand in his 
pocket, the other clenched on his 
thumb like a child’s in a convulsion. 
His thoughts were set on something 
remote, for he brushed by the gentle- 
men, and not till he had passed did he 
seem to hear Drayton’s cheery salu- 
tation, and stopping and turning 
toward them, suddenly, he said very 
grimly— 

“ Beg your pardon.” — 

“Nothing, General, only wishing 
you good morning,” answered Dray- 
ton. 

“Yes, charming morning. I’ve 
been walking. I’ve been out—a— 
thank you,” and that lead-coloured 
and white General vanished like a 
wicked ghost. 

“"Gad, he looks as if he’d gota 
licking. Did you ever see a fellow 
look so queer ?” 
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“ He’s been overworking hismind— 
business, you know—wants rest, I 
suspect,” said Varbarriere, with a 
solemn nod. 

“They say fellows make them- 
selves mad that way. I wonder has 
he had any breakfast ; did you see 
his trowsers all over mud ?” 

“T half envy your walk to Gry- 
ston,” said Varbarriere, glancing up 
toward the fleecy clouds and blue 
sky, and down again to the breezy 
landscape. “It’s worth looking at, 
a very pretty bit, that steep bridge 
and glen.” . 

“No notion of coming ; maybe you 
will ?” 

Varbarriere smiled and shook his 
head. 
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“No angler, sir, never was,’’ he said. 

“A bad day, rather, at all events,” 
said Drayton, “@ gray day is the 
thing for us.” 

“Ah, yes, @ gray day; so my 
nephew tells me ; a pretty good angler, 
I believe.” 

Varbarriere did not hear Drayton’s 
answer, whatever it was, he was 
thinking of quite other things, and 
imore and more feverishly every min- 
ute. The situation was for him all 
in darkness. But there remained on 


his mind the impression that some- 
thing worse even than a guilty dis- 
covery had occurred last night, and 
the spectre that had just crossed them 
in the hall was not a sight to dissi- 
pate those awful shadows. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


LADY ALICE REDCLIFFE MAKES GENERAL LENNOX'S ACQUAINTANCE. 


OLp General Lennox stopped a 
servant on the stairs, and learned 
from the staring domestic where 
Lady Alice Redcliffe then was. 

That sad and somewhat virulent 
old martyr, was at that moment in 
her accustomed haunt, Lady Mary’s 
boudoir, and in her wonted attitude 
over the fire, pondering in drowsy 
discontent over her many miseries, 
when a sharp knock at the door 
startled her nerves, and awakened 
her temper. 

Her “come in” sounded sharply, 
and she beheld for the first time in 
her life, the General, a tall lean old 
man, with white bristles on brow and 
cheek, with his toilet disordered by 
long and rather rapid exercise, and 
grim and livid with no transient agi- 
tation. 

“Lady Alice Redcliffe ?” inquired 
he with a stiff bow, remaining still 
inclined, his eyes still fixed on her. 

“J am Lady Alice Redcliffe,” re- 
turned that lad mangheey havin 
quite forgotten General Lennox an 
all about him. 

“ My name is Lennox,” he said. 

“Oh, General Lennox ?” said the 
old lady, scrutinizing him with a sort 
of surprised frown ; his dress and ap- 

earance were a little wild, and not 
in accordance with her ideas on mili- 
tary precision. “ I am happy, General 
Lennox, to make your acquaintance. 
You've just arrived, I dare say ?” 
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“T arrived yesterday—last night— 
last night late. I—I’m much obliged. 
May I say a word ?” 

“ Certainly, General Lennox,” ac- 
quiesced the old lady, looking harder 
at him—‘“certainly, but must 
remind you that I have been a sad 
invalid, and therefore very little 

ualified to discuss or advise ;” and 
she leaned back with a fatigued air, 
but a curious look nevertheless. 

“‘[—I— it’s about my wife, ma’am. 
We can—we can’t live any longer 
together.” He was twirling his gold 
eye-glass with trembling fingers as he 
spoke. 

“You have been quarrelling— 
h’m?’ said Lady Alice, still staring 
hard at him, and rising with more 
agility than one might have expected, 
and shutting the door, which the old 
General had left open, she said, “ Sit 
down, sir—quarrelling, eh ?” 

“ A quarrel, madam, that can never 
be made up—by y never.” The 
General smote his gouty hand furi- 
ously on the chimney-piece as he thus 
spake. 

“Don’t, General Lennox, don’t, pray. 
If you can’t command yourself, how 
can you hope to bear with one 
another’s infirmities? A quarrel? 
H’m.” 

“Madam, we've separated. It’s 
worse, ma’am—all over. I thought, 
Lady—Lady—I thought, madam, I 
might ask you, as the only early 
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friend ; a friend, ma’am, and a kins- 
woman, to take her with you for a 
little while, till some home is settled 
for her ; here she can’t stay, of course, 
an hour. That villain! May —— 
damn him.” 

“Who?” asked Lady Alice, with 
a kind of scowl, quite forgetting 
to rebuke him this time, her face 
darkening and turning very pale, for 
she saw it was another great family 
disgrace. 

“Sir Jekyl Marlowe, ma’am, of 
Marlowe, Baronet, Member of Par- 
liament, Deputy Lieutenant,” bawled 
the old General, with shrill and trem- 
ling voice. “I'll drag him through 
the law courts, and the divorce court, 
and the House of Lords.” He held 
his right fist up with its trembling 
knuckles working, as if he had them 
in Sir Jekyl’s cravat, “drag him 
through them all, ma’am, till the dogs 
would not pick his bones ; and I'll 
shoot him through the head, by ——, 
T’ll shoot him through the head, and 
his family ashamed to put his name 
on his tombstone.” 

Lady Alice stood up, with a face so 
dismal it almost looked wicked. 

“T see, sir ; I see there’s something 
very bad; I’m sorry; sir; I’m very 
sorry ; I'm very sorry.” 

She had a hand of the old General’s 
in each of hers, and was shaking them 
with a tremulous clasp. 

Such as it was it was the first touch 
of sympathy he had felt. The old 
General’s grim face quivered and 
trembled, and he grasped her hands, 
too, and then there came those con- 
vulsive, croupy sobs, so dreadful to 
hear, and at last tears, and this dried 
and bleached old soldier wept loud 
and piteously. Outside the door you 
would not have known what to make 
of these cracked, convulsive sounds. 
You would have stopped in horror, 
and fancied some one dying. After 
a while, said he— 

‘Oh! ma’am, I was very fond of her 
—I was, desperately. If I could 
know it was all a dream, I'd be con- 
tent to die. I wish, ma’am, you'd 
advise me. I'll go back to India, I 
think ; I could not stay here. You'll 
know best, madam, what she ought 
to do. I wish everything the best 
for her, you’llsee, ma’am—you'll know 
best.” 


_ “ Quite—quite; yes, these things 
are best settled by men of business. 
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There are mys I believe, drawn 
up, arranged by lawyers, and things, 
and I’m sorry, sir’ —— 

And old Lady Alice suddenly be- 

an to sob. 

“Ti—T'll do what I can for the 
poor thing,” she said. “Tl take her 
to Wardlock—it’s quite solitary—no 
prying people—and then to—perhaps 
it’s better to go abroad; and you'll not 
make it public sooner than it must 
be, and it’s a great blow to me, sir, a 
terrible blow. I wish she had placed 
herself more under direction ; but it’s 
vain looking back, she always refused 
advice, poor, poor wretched thing! 
Poor Jennie! We must be resigned, 
sir ; and—and, sir, for God’s sake, no 
fighting—no pistolling. That sort of 
thing is never heard of now ; and if 
you do, the whole world will be 
ringing with it, and the unfortunate 
creature the gaze of the public before 
she need be, and perhaps some great 
crime added—some one killed. Do 
you promise ?” 

“Ma’am, it’s hard to promise.” 

“But you must, General Lennox, 
or I'll take measures, to stop it this 
moment,” cried Lady Alice, drying 
her eyes and glaring at him fiercely. 

“Stop it! who'll stop it?’ hol- 
lowed the General with a stamp. 

“Yowll stop it, General,” ex- 
claimed the old lady; “your own 
common sense ; your own compassion ; 
your ownself-respect ; and not the less 
that a poor old woman that sympa- 
thizes with you implores it.” ~ 

There was here an interval. 

“ Ma'am, ma’am, it’s not easy ; but 
I will—I will, ma’am. Tl go this 
moment ; I will, ma’am ; I can’t trust 
myself here. If I met him, ma'am, 
by Heaven I couldn't.” 

“Well, thank you, thank you, 
General Lennox—do go ; there’s not 
much chance of meeting, for he’s ill ; 
but go, don’t stay a moment, and 
write to me to Wardlock, and you 
shall hear everything. There—go. 
Good-by.” 

So the General was gone, and Lady 
Alice stood for a while bewildered 
looking at the door through which he 
had vanished. 

It is well when these sudden col- 
lapses of the over-wrought nerves 
occur--more dejected, more broken, 

erhaps, he looked, but much more 
ike the General Lennox whom his 
friends remembered. Something of 
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the panic and fury of his calamity 
had subsided, too, and though the grief 
must, perhaps, always remain pretty 
much unchanged, yet he could now 
estimate the situation more justly, 
and take his measures more like a 
sane man. 

In this better, if not happier mood, 
Varbarriere encountered him in that 
over-shadowed back-avenue which 
leads more directly than the main one 
to the little town of Marlowe. 

Varbarriere was approaching the 
house, and judged, by the General’s 
slower gait, that he was now more 
himself. 

The large gentleman in the Ger- 
manesque felt-hat raised that gro- 
tesque head-gear, French fashion, as 
Lennox drew nigh. 

The General, with two fingers, made 
him a stern, military salute in reply, 
and came suddenly to a standstill. 

“ May I walk a little with you, 
General Lennox ?” inquired Varbar- 
riere. 

“Certainly, sir. Walk? Byallmeans; 
I’m going to London,” rejoined the 
General, without, however, moving 
from the spot where he had halted. 

“ Rather a long stretch for me,” 
thought Varbarriere, with one of 
those inward thrills of laughter 
which sometimes surprise us in the 
gravest moods and in the most un- 
suitable places. He looked sober 
enough, however, and merely said— 

“You know, General, there’s some 
one ill up there,” and he nodded mys- 
teriously toward the house. 

“Is there? Ay. Well, yes, I dare 
say,” and he laughed with a sudden 
quaver. “I was not sure; the old 
woman said something. I’m glad, 


“T_T think [ know what it is, 
sir,” said Varbarriere. 

“So do I, sir,” said the General, 
with another short laugh. 

“You recollect, General Lennox, 
what you promised me ?” 

“Ay, sir; how can I help it?” 
answered he. 

“How can you help it! I don’t 
quite see your meaning,” replied Var- 
barriere, slowly. ‘I can only observe 
that it gives me new ideas of a sol- 
dier’s estimate of his promise.” 

“Don’t blame me, sir, if I lost my 
head a little. When I saw that 
villain there, in my room, sir, by 
——” and the General cursed him 
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here parenthetically through his 
clenched teeth, “I felt, sir, as—as 
if the sight of him struck me in the 
face—mad, sir, for a minute—I sup- 
mad, sir; and—it occurred. 

say, sir, I can’t help it—and I 
couldn’t help it, by —— I couldn’t !” 

Varbarriere looked down with a 
peevish sneer on the grass and 
innocent daisies at his feet ; his heel 
firmly placed, and tapping the sole of 
his boot from that pivot on the sward, 
like a man beating time to a slow 
movement in an overture. 

“Very good, sir! It’s your own 
affair. I suppose you’ve considered 
consequences, if anything should go 
wrong ?” 

And without awaiting an answer, 
he turned and slowly pursued his 
route toward the house. I don’tsup- 
pose, in his then frame of mind, the 
General saw consequencesvery clearly, 
or cared about them, or was capable, 
when the image of Sir Jekyl pre- 
sented itself, of any emotion but 
those of hatred and rage. He 
had gone now, at all events; the 
future, darkness ; the past, irrevo- 


cable. 

In the hall Varbarriere met the 
Reverend Dives Marlowe. ‘ 

“Well, sir, how is Sir Jekyl?” 
asked he. 

The parson looked bilious and 
lowering. 

“To say truth, Monsieur, I can’t 
very well make out what the doctor 
thinks. I suspect he does not under- 
stand very well himself. Gout, he 
says, but in a very sinking state; and 
we've sent for the physician at Slow- 
ton ; and altogether, sir, I’m very 
uneasy.” 

I suppose if the blow had fallen, 
the reverend gentleman would in @ 
little while have become quite re- 
signed, as became him. There were 
the baronetage and some land ; but on 
the whole, when Death drew near 
smirking, and offered on his tray, with 
a handsome black pall over it, these 
sparkling relics of the late Sir Jekyl 
Marlowe, Bart., the Rev. Dives 
turned away; and though he liked 
these things well enough, put them 
aside honestly, and even with a sort 
of disgust. For Jekyl, as I have said, 
though the brothers could sometimes 
exchange a sharp sally, had always 
been essentially kind to him ; and 
Dives was not married, and, in fact, 
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was funding money, and in no hurry ; 
and those things were sure to come 
to him if he lived, sooner or later. 

“ And what, may I ask, do you 

suppose it is?” inquired Varbar- 
riere. 
“ Well, gout, you know—he’s pusi- 
tive ; and, poor fellow, he’s got it in 
his foot, and a very nasty thing it is, 
I know, even there. We all of us have 
it, hereditarily—our family.” The 
apostle and martyr did not want him 
to suppose he had earned it. “ But 
Tm very anxious, sir. Do you know 
anything of gout? May it be there 
and somewhere else, at the same 
time? Two members of our family 
died of it in the stomach, and one in 
the head. It has been awfully fatal 
with us.” 

Varbarriere shook his head. He 
had never had a declared attack, and 
had no light to throw on the sombre 
prospect. The fact is, if that solemn 
gentleman had known for certain 


exactly how matters stood, and had. 


not been expecting the arrival of his 
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contumacivus nephew, he would have 
been many miles on his way to Lon- 
don by this time. 

“You know—you know sinking 
seems very odd as asymptom of com- 
mon gout in the great toe,” said 
Dives, looking in his companion’s 
face, and speaking rather like a man 
seeking than communicating infor- 
mation. ‘‘ We must not frighten the 


ladies, you know ; but I’m very much 
afraid of something in the stomach, 
eh ? and possibly the heart.” 

“ After all, sir,’ said Varbarriere, 
with a brisk effort, ‘‘ Doctor—a— 
what’s his name !—he’s but a rural 
practitioner—an apothecary—is not it 


“The people here say, however, 
he’s a very clever fellow, though,” 
said Dives, not.much comforted. 

“We may hear a different stor, 
when the Slowton doctor comes. 
venture to think we shall. I always 
fancied when gout was well out in 
the toe, the internal organs were safe. 
Oh ! there’s the Bishop.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 


THE BISHOP SEES THE PATIENT. 


“Just talking about poor Jekyl, 
my Lord,” said Dives, with a sad 
smnile of deference, the best he could 
command. 

“ And—and how is my poor friend 
and pupil, Sir Jekyl—better, I trust?” 
responded the apostle in gaiters and 


apron. 

“Well, my Lord, we hope—I trust 
everything ar ; but the doc- 
tor has been playing the sphynx with 
us, and I don’t know exactly what to 
make of him.” 

“T saw Doctor Pratt for a moment, 
and expressed my wish to see his 
patient—my poor pupil—before I go, 
which must be—yes—within an 
hour,” said the Bishop, consulting 
his punctual gold watch. “ But he 
preferred my postponing until doctor 
—I forget his name—very much con- 
cerned, indeed, that a second should 
be thought necessary—from Slowton 
~—ieell have arrived. It—it gives 
me—I—I can’t deny, a rather serious 
idea of it. Has he had many 
attacks ?” 

“Yes, my Lord, several; never 
threatened seriously, but once—at 


Dartbroke, about two years ago—in 
the stomach.” 

“Ah! I forgot it was the stomach. 
I remember his illness though,” said 
the Bishop, graciously. 

“Not actually the stomach—only 
threatened,” suggested Dives, defer- 
entially. “I have made acquaintance 
with it, myself, too, slightly ; never * 
so sharply as poor Jekyl. I wish 
that other doctor would come! But 
even at best, it’s not a pleasant 
visiter.” 

“T dare say—I can well suppose it. 
I have reason to be very thankful, 
I’ve never suffered. My poor father 
knew what it was—suffered horribly. 
I remember him at Buxton for it— 
horribly.” 

The Bishop was fond of this recol- 
lection, people said, and liked it to be 
understood that there was gout in 
the family, though he could not show 
that aristocratic gules himself. 

At this moment Tomlinson ap- 
proached, respectfully—I might even 
say ou and with such a 
reverence as high-churchmen make 
at the creed, accosted the Prelate, in 
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low tones like distant organ notes, 
murmuring Sir Jekyl’s compliments 
to “his Lordship, and would be very 
’appy to see his Lordship whenever 
it might be his convenience.” To 
which his Lordship assented, with a 
grave “Now, certainly, I shall be 
most happy,” and turning to Dives— 

“This, ye looks well. I fancy 
he must feel better. Let us hope,” 
and with slightly uplifted hand and 
eyes, the good Bishop followed Tom- 
linson, feeling so oddly as he threaded 
the same narrow half-lighted pas- 
sages, whose corners and panelling 
came sharply on his memory as he 
assed them, and ascended the stee 
ns stair with the narrow stained- 
glass slits, by which he had reached, 
thirty years ago, the sick chamber of 
the dying Sir Harry Marlowe. 

The Bishop sighed, ye round 
him, as he stood on the lobby out- 


side the little ante-room. The light 
fell through the slim coloured orifice 
opposite on the oak before him, just 
as itdid on the day he last stood there. 
The banisters, above and below, 
looked on him like poatenser's ac- 


uaintances ; and the thoughtful 
rown of the heavy oak beams over- 
head seemed still knit over the same 
sad _—. 

“Thirty years ago!” murmured 
the Bishop, with a sad smile, nodding 
his silvery head slightly, as his sad- 
dened eyes wandered over these 
things. ._“ What is man that thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man 
that thou so regardest him ?” 

Tomlinson, who had knocked at the 
Baronet’s door, returned to say he 
begged his Lordship would step in. 

so with another sigh, peeping 
before him, he passed through the 
small room that interposed, and 
entered Sir Jekyl’s, and took his hand 
= kindly and gravely, pressing it 
and saying in the low tone which 
becomes a sick chamber— 

“T trust, my dear Sir Jekyl, you 
feel better.” 

“Thank you, pretty well; very 
good of you, my Lord, to come. It’s 
a long way, from the front of the 
house—a journey. He told me you 
were in the hall.” 

“Yes, it is a large house ; interesting 
to me, too, from earlier recollections. 

“You were in this room, a great 
many years ago, with my poor father. 
He died here, you know.’ 
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“Tm afraid you’re distressing your- 
self speaking. Yes; oddly enough, 
I recognised the passages and back 
stairs ; the windows, too, are pecu- 
liar. The furniture, though, that’s 
changed—is not it ?” 

“So it is. I hated it,” replied 
Sir Jekyl. “ Balloon-backed blue 
silk things—faded, you know. It’s 
curious you should remember, after 
such a devil of a time—such a great 
number of years, my Lord. I hated it. 
When I had that fever here in this 
room—thirteen—fourteen years ago, 
ay, by Jove, its fifteen. They were 
going to write for you.” 

“ Excuse me, my dear friend, but 
it seems to me you are exerting your- 
self too much,” interposed the pre- 
late again. 

“Oh, dear no! it does me good 
to talk. I had all sorts of queer 
visions. People fancy, you know, they 
see things, and I used to think I saw 
him, my poor father, I mean, every 
night. There were six of those con- 
founded blue-backed chairs in this 
room, and a nasty idea got into my 
head. I had a servant—poor Lewis 
—then, a very trustworthy fellow, 
and liked me, I think ; and Lewis 
told me the doctors said there 
was to be a crisis on the night week 
of the first consultation—seven days, 
you know.” 

“T really fear, Sir Jekyl, you are 
distressing yourself,’ persisted the 
Bishop, who did not like the voluble 
eagerness and the apparent fatigue, 
nevertheless, with with he spoke. 

“Oh! it’s only a word more—it 
doesn’t, I assure you--and I per- 
ceived he sat on a different chair, 
d’ye see, every night, and on the 
fourth night he had got on the fourth 
chair ; and I liked his face less and 
less every night. You know he hated 
me about Molly—about nothing—he 
always hated me ; and as there were 
only six chairs, it got into my head 
that he’d get up on my bed on the 
seventh, and that I should die in the 
crisis. So I put all the chairs out of 
the room. They thought I was 
raving ; but I was quite right, for he 
did not come again, and here I am,” 
and with these words there came the 
rudiments of his accustomed chuckle, 
which died out in a second or two, 
seeming to give him pain. 

“ Now, you'll promise me not to 
talk so much at a time till you’re 
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better. I am glad, Sir—-very glad, 
Sir Jekyl, to have enjoyed your hos- 
pitality, and to have even this oppor- 
tunity of thanking you for it. It is 
any delightful to me occasionally to 
find myself thus beholden to my old 
pupils. I have had the pleasure of 
spending a few days with the Marquis 
at Queen’s Dykely ; in fact, I came 
direct from him to you. You recollect 
-him—Lord Elstowe he was then ? 
You remember Elstowe at school ?” 

“To be sure; remember him very 
well. We did not agree, though— 
always thought him a cur,” ac- 
quiesced Sir Jekyl. 

The Bishop cleared his voice. 

“ He was asking for you, I assure 
you, very kindly—very kindly, in- 
deed, and seems to remember his 
school days very affectionately, and 
—and pleasantly, and quite sur- 
prised me with his minuterecollections 
of all the boys.” 

“They all hated him,” murmured 
Sir Jekyl. “I did, I know.” 

“ And—and I think we shall have 
a fine day. I drive always with two 
windows open, a window in 
front and one at the side,” said the 
Bishop, whose mild and dignified eyes 
glanced at the windows, and the 
pleasant evidences of sunshine outside, 
ashe spoke. “I was almost afraid 
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I should have to start without the 
pleasure of saying good-by. You re- 
member the graceful farewell in 
‘Lucretius ?’ I venture to say your 
brother does. I made your class 
recite it, do you remember ?” 

And the bishop repeated three or 
four hexameters with a look of ex- 
pectation at his old pupil, as if looking 
to him to take up the recitation. 

“Yes, Iam sure of it. I think I 
remember ; but egad I’ve quite forgot 
my Latin, any I knew,” answered 
the baronet, who was totally unable 
to meet the invitation ; “I—I don’t 
know how it is; but I’m sorry you 
have to go to-day, very sorry ;—sorry, 
of course, any time, but particularly 
I feel as if 1 should get well again 
very soon, that is if you were to stay. 
Do you think you can ?” , 

“Thank you, my dear Marlowe, 
thank you very much for that feeling,” 
said the good bishop much gratified, 
and placing his old hand very kindly 
in that of the patient, just as Sir 
Jekyl suddenly remembered his doing 
once at his bedside in the sick-house 
in younger days, long ago, when he - 
was a school-boy, and the bishop 
master ; and both paused foramoment 
in one of those dreams of the past 
that make us smile so sadly. 


FICTILE ART IN ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. | 


INTRODUCTORY, 


THERE are but few living who can 
recall to mind, one by one, the pro- 
gressive improvements effected in ar- 
ticles of English pottery, as the re- 
naissance in that important depart- 
ment of art commenced about a 
century since. Still there are some 
who, from the circumstance of spend- 
ing their early youth in remote locaii- 
ties, have enjoyed the pleasure of 
tracing the triumph of good taste, 
both in form and colour, from the 
clumsy shape and the design traced 
by the end of a pointed stick, to the 
pure classic outline, and the finished 
engraving, and the painting rich in 
brilliant yet harmonious hues. Break- 
fast services of the fine texture and 
hue, and the graceful shape, that once 
so pleased Queen Charlotte and her 
royal spouse, and were only to be 


obtained at high prices, are now 
attainable by the small shopkeeper, 
whose taste, however weadiiveel, 
must in a greater or less degree be 
improved by forms of grace and 
beauty constantly meeting his sight. 

For this most desirable accession to 
the innocent luxuries of ordinary life, 
and these improvements in the con- 
tour of objects so frequently in view 
we are indebted to the genius, and 
diligence, and patient research of 
Josiah Wedgwood, who, bred up 
among the long established potteries 
of Staffordshire, determined while 
still young, to invest the useful but 
trivial-looking productions of his fac- 
tory with all the charms attending 
on fine texture, brilliant or pleasing 
hues, and graceful outlines. 

Almost every one has heard of 
Wedgwood, and drunk tea out of 
cream-coloured Wedgwood-ware, but 
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few know anything of the man him- 
self, of his character, his mode of 
doing business, the steps of his won- 
derful progress, his domestic relations 
or those by which he was connected 
with the literary or public men of 
his time. Some few who valued 
him and his works as they de- 
serve, would have given before this 
some account of them, but materials 
were wanted. At the time when 
they were procurable we were en- 
gaged in the long French wars, and 
no biography was attractive but that 
which recorded the deeds of warlike 
men. No one cared for the improver 
or inventor in arts or manufactures, 
and the personal friends and acquaint- 
ances of the benefactor of his own 
and of succeeding generations faded 
from the earth, and the opportunity 
of giving to the world a circumstan- 
tial life of the’man was lost. 

The lamentable omission, however, 
is now in some degree repaired. The 
lady indicated below,* the daughter of 
@ surgeon in a midland town, and to 
whom matters connected with the ar- 
tistic phases of pottery are familiar, 
has long contemplated the biography 
of the amiable Artist- Manufacturer, 
and has now achieved it through the 
kindness of Mr. Mayer of Liverpool, 
Miss Wedgwood, and the others men- 
tioned, who have furnished her with 
business and family documents. Mr. 
Pearson has given her effective aid in 
the production of the plates and 
woodcuts, which have been ‘executed 
for the present and the forthcoming 
volume. Of these excellentlyexecut- 
ed designs we shall have further oc- 
casion to speak. \ 

However, before we come to“treat 
of the personal history of Josiah 
Wedgwood, and of the improvements 
he wrought in his darling art, it is 
necessary to attempt a sketch of 


POTTERY IN CLASSIC TIMES, 


The art of moulding moist clay 
into domestic utensils was known at 
so early a period in man’s history 
that no record has been preserved of 
the first essay. The most determined 
explorer of modern times has failed to 


discovera tribe so absolutely destitute 
of art as to be ignorant of its first pro- 
cesses. The one or two exceptions are 
not worth taking into account. Coun- 
try children so incurious as to be igno- 
rant of the materials out of which the 
few crockery articles of their cottage 
are fashioned, find out in the banks 
of streams chance beds of white clay ; 
and carefully working small portions 
of it between their palms (the sub- 
stance being first duly wetted), turn 
out little globes, which on being dried 
in the sun, do duty as marbles. It 
must be confessed that these home- 
made toys turn out unsatisfactorily 
enough. They break after a shot or 
two; and if they bake them when 
newly made on the hearthstone, they 
are disposed to crack. They know 
from the appearance of the genuine 
article exhibited in the huckster’s 
window in the neighbouring village 
that their productions lack the neces- 
sary glaze, but how to invest them 
with that desirable adjunct is some- 
thing outside their skill or experience. 
We pity the poor child and despise 
the works of his hands, but these 
much coveted articles in terra cotta 
bought at high prices on Italian svil 
differ from them in nothing but per- 
haps a somewhat better quality in 
the material, and 4 higher degree of 
skillin the manipulation. The Italian 
specimen was not perfected by a glaze 
any more than the rough raw “taw :” 
it was simply sun-dried or baked. 
The discovery of glass must have oc- 
curred later in time than that of the 
unglazed pottery. It is, however, of 
very ancient date. Pliny relates that 
some Phoenicians having set their 
kettle on two blocks of soda on the 
bank of a river, and applied a stron 
fire underneath, were soon sur rised 
by the appearance of a bright liquid 
material tlowingaway from the hearth, 
The clays fit for being wrought 
into fictile ware are simply the de- 
tritus or worn away particles of the 
primitive rocks. So as the hard 
transparent substance, we call glass, 
is produced by the intimate union of 
silex with either soda or potash, the 
original discoverers of this material, 
had they been aware of the real 


* The Life of Josiah Wedgwood, from his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, 


in the possession of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F. 


Wedgwood, Esq., C. Darwin, Esq., Miss 
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nature of the clays, might readily 
have concluded that a.mixture of 
these with the salts above mentioned, 
on being exposed to strong heat, 
would become a hard, semi-trans- 
parent mass, such as china-ware or 
its imitations. Such must have been 
the case in some instances, but in 
others we find the principle arrived 
at only by a series of empirical trials. 

The vitrification of clays must 
have been common in China long 
before the Christian era. Samples of 
the art are extant in white semi- 
opaque glass produced from Roman 
furnaces before the time of the first 
Cesar. Enamelling or the application 
of permanent colours in the furnace, 
was one of the greatest difficulties 
experienced by students in the cer- 
amic art, as the hues underwent a 
complete change in the process. The 
Chinese and the Egyptians were pro- 
ficients in this as well as in the other 
departments of pottery. Herodotus 
asserts that Samos was famous for its 
ceramic products five hundred years 
before his own time (say 1,000 B.C.) 
It is certain that Phidias who was 
about fifty years later, made designs 
for the eminent clay-professors of his 
day. Greek amphorzof a blue ground 
and ornamented in three opaque 
colours, are to be seen in some of our 
museums. The fine enamels pro- 
duced at Byzantium, Venice, and 
Limoges in France are only of yester- 
day compared with the products of 
China, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
In Byzantium the art flourished 
from the fourth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and in Limoges from the tenth 


* to the sixteenth. 


The knowledge of the art was pre- 
served in Spain from its possession 
by the Romans. The productions of 
the Spanish artists were distinguished 
by a lustrous iridescent red colour, and 
after the defeat of the Gothic King 
Roderic by the Moors, the beauty, 
grace, and originality of Arab decora- 
tion, were united to the splendour of 
hue which already marked the Celti- 
berian ware. In the twelfth century 
the men of Pisa secured Majorca, and 
brought to Italy specimens of His- 
pano-Moorish skill, the sight and 
study of which gave a new impulse 
to the efforts of the Italian artists. 
The term “ Majolica” is a corruption 
of Majorca, and dates from the period 
of the Italian conquest of the island. 
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THE MAJOLICA OF LUCA DELLA ROBBIA, BERNARD 
PALISSY, &c, 


The account of this expedition as 
left by the chroniclers is curious. 
Nazaradeck, the terrible old Moorish 
King of Majorca, had twenty thousand 
Christian captives confined in his 
dungeons, and to free these the Arch- 
bishop of Pisa exhorted the faithful 
of his flock at Easter in the year 1113. 
Cheerfully was the crusade under- 
taken, but the warriors made but 
indifferent haste, not being well up 
in naval operations. They spent 
from August in that year to April in 
the next in ploughing their way from 
Leghorn to Ivica. They reduced 
that island, and after besieging Naz- 
aradeck for a year, they succeeded in 
killing him, reducing his island under 
Christian rule, and byjnging his son 
and his spoils to Pisa, and releasing 
his prisoners. Amongst the articles 
carried away were sundry plates of 
Moorish pottery, which the victors 
inserted in their church walls as 
trophies, and there they may be seen 
at this very day. It was customary 
with crusaders returning home by 
Majorca to bring one or more of these 
plates, and attach them in memoriam 
to a church wall. They chiefly ex- 
hibited yellow and green arabesques 
on a blue ground,—an unhappy com- 
bination of colours. For a long time 
the Italian artists contented them- 
selves with producing mere copies of 
these plates. 

About the middle of the fifteenth 
century Luca della Robbia of Pessaro, 
after trying his hand on statuary 
and_metals, began to study working 
in My, and after many trials suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a fine glaze com- 
posed of sand, tin, litharge, anti- 
mony, and other minerals. Not 
content with this advantage, he found 
out the secret of enriching his works 
with permanent colours. Raphael 
born in 1483 two years after the death 
of Luca della Robbia, sketched some 
designs, as ‘tis said, for the Majolica 
ware executed by Luca’s successors. 
There is no doubt of his pupils having 
done so. 

In 1540 when the character of the 
Italian Majolica was at its highest, 
Bernard Palissy a painter on glass 
and surveyor at Saintes on the French 
coast, saw by chance an Italian cup 


beautiful in form and colour, and was 
’ 
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at once seized with an irresistible 
desire to produce one like it. Hehad 
not at the time the slightest know- 
ledge of clays, nor of glazing ma- 
terials, nor of the management of 
ovens. He could not quit his wife 
and childrer and pass into Italy to 
learn the art. It would have been 
much better however for them and 
him if he had done so. His method 
of acquiring the needful information 
took thisform. He purchased earthen- 
ware vessels, broke them into pieces, 
and placing what he guessed to be 
glazing materials on the separate bits, 

e got them burned in kilns and 
ovens. Sixteen years elapsed before 
he brought his fluxes or his enamel 
colouring to perfection. 

During critical points in the firing 
of his materials, even in the depth 
of winter, he tore down his garden 
gate to keep up the fire, he burned 
chairs and tables, he tore up the 
wooden floor of his parlour, he tore 
away the door of the bed-room in 
which his wife and children were 
sleeping, and had accident reduced 
him to use wooden legs he would 
have burned them also. 

After enduring torrents of scur- 
rility from his incensed wife, after 
seeing his children die of cold and 
hunger, having suffered in his own 
person unheard of ills and miseries, 
and after making thousands of blind 
experiments he succeeded in produ- 
cing such Faience articles as living 
visitors to International Exhibitions 
have the privilege of seeing in glass 
cases ; dishes furnished with striking 
resemblances of frogs, toads, lizards, 
and fish of many varieties, and all 
most accurately modelled. ° 

Whenevery thingseemed to promise 
reputation and comfort for the rest of 
his life, the religious troubles of the 
period came to a height, and he was 
only preserved from destruction, being 
a strict Huguenot, by seeking shelter 
in the Tuilleries. There protected by 
the Court he produced his best works, 
the sword being suspended over his 
neck by a hair the very fellow of the 
celebrated one of Syracuse. The 
Leaguers, if more sincere in their 
religious notious than Catherine and 
her hopeful sons, had a coarser taste 
in art, and kept poor Bernard in pri- 
son till his death in 1589. . 

We have never succeeded in reading 
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his tragic career with ordinary pa- 
tience. 

The life of this genuine martyr to 
science has been written in a sympa- 
thetic and philosophical spirit b 
Henry Morley, whose masterly wor 
on the old Celtic and Saxon writers 
we had lately the gratification to 
notice, and who has done the same 
kind office to those ill-appreciated 
philosophers, Jerome Cardan and 
Cornelius Agrippa. He had only 
detached notices of the poor potter’s 
career and scraps of his few writings 
for the foundation of his work, yet 
he has constructed a vivid, affect- 
ing, and truthful picture of the artist, 
of his laborious experiments, and 
domestic troubles, and of the disor- 
ganized state of society in which it 
was his lot to undergo life’s trials. 
All these, Mr. Morley has arranged 
and set in a consistent piece, part 
biographical, part historical, part ar- 
tistic; and has so well intertwined 
the different subjects that no portion 
can be removed without injuring the 
character and harmony of the whole 
structure. 

Palissy was a Gascon by birth, and 
his boyhood and youth were occupied 
in making glass, and painting on it. 
In that time and country a gentleman 
did not derogate from his station by 
conducting a glass factory or by 
painting on glass. Till Palissy settled 
down as a married man at Saintes 
he had been wandering from place to 
place, painting on glass and survey- 
ing. When left destitute by his 
pottery experiments, he used to resort 
to these occupations for present 
relief, and for means to begin his des- 
perate attempts anew. A longer 
notice would be here out of place, 
but readers interested in art, and the 
“pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties,” will do well to procure Mr. 
Morley’s charming work. 


POTTERY AS KNOWN TO BRITONS AND SAXONS. 


It is time to look after the produc- 


tions of fictile art at home. The 
earliest occupiers of these islands, 
whose hard cutting implements were 
supplied by flints, could and did con- 
struct earthenware vessels baked in 
the sun or onthe hearth. Numerous 
remains are left of Celtic ingenuity, 
some partially vitrified, as if by acci- 
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dent. Great improvements were 
made during the occupation of the 
island by the Romans, who had ex- 
tensive works on the banks of the 
Medway in Kent, on the Nen in 
Northamptonshire, and in Shropshire. 
Specimens of the beautiful iridescent, 
lustrous red ware found in different 
a are supposed to have been 

rought from Auvergne, the ancient 
Roman potteries in Spain, and the 
south of France. They present all the 
prismatic hues when beheld at cer- 
tain angles. 

In some of these bowls or vases the 
ornaments were applied when the 
general form was modelled, but in 
the greater number of instances they 
were produced by the application of 
exterior moulds when the vessel was 
in the soft orpaste stage. With regard 
to this fine material, and its variegated 
lustrous hues, we extract a few lines 
from the valuable work which has 
— the substance of our ar- 
ticle :— 


“ Analyses, even at the instance of pro- 
found chemists like Reaumur and Brong- 
niart, have failed in giving any very dis- 
tinct idea as to its components. Chapstal 
states that he never found lead or cofper 
in the varnish of Greek or Roman pottery, 
and that ware thus glazed is of a subsequent 
date. Experiments made at Sevres give 
for this lustre when entirely free from paste— 
silica, oxide of iron, and lime in various 
proportions, and the intensity of its polish 
seems derived from partial vitrification. 
The lustre* is in fact a fine coating of 
silicate, and seems in itself to have been 
deprived of colour, but set off by that of 
the paste which was coloured by red ochre. 
It is thus a true porcelain glaze, and was 
applied by a brush or the emersion (immer- 
sion) of the ware.” 
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The Saxon intruders availed them- 
selves of the skill of Romanized 
Britons for cinerary urns and domes- 
tic utensils only to a small extent, 
and the art languished from the days 
of Hengist and Vortigern. Wood 
was abundant, and the new man 
fashioned “his spear shaft from the 
ash and his shield from the linden- 
tree.”’ An ashen bucket held the mead 
and ale in the thane’s hall, and the 
domestic bowl was cut out of the 
next beech tree. The foreigners had 
brought this taste from their native 
forests. Wooden bowls, platters, 
jugs, pails, shoes, even candlesticks 

ave been found in the graves of the 
Alemanni in Suabia and elsewhere. 
The dwellers in the Black Forest 
still affect kitchen utensils of wood, 
and are expert carvers and turners. 
For any articles of genuine porcelain 
used by the Saxon gentry they were 
probably indebted to the visits of 
their kings or ecclesiastical dignitaries 
to Italy. Some pitchers and vases 
executed by the Saxon workmen for 
their Norman masters were embossed 
with heraldic bearings, horse-shoes, 
&c., and respectably executed. 

During the middle ages the Eng- 
lish potters produced excellent speci- 
mens of the ceramic art in the fashion 
of tiles for the floors of churches and 
baronial halls. The pattern on 
impressed on the soft red clay, an 
the tile dried, the hollows were filled 
with pipe clay and the varnishin 
effected by scattering lead ore unite 
with clean sand over the composition 
and firing the composition. The 

resent work is enriched with some 

eautiful patterns of tiles from eccle- 
siastical establishments, representing 





* By this word must be meant the substance producing it. 


For the sake of readers 





to whom the subject is altogether new, we venture on giving the following information. 
Clay, the detritus of some rock, or the oxide of some metal, say aluminum, reduced to 
fine powder, and worked with water to a thick paste, is fashioned into the required form; 
and several articles in the same state are exposed to heat gradually increasing from a 
low to a high temperature. They are then allowed to cool as gradually. In this state 
the plate o1 bowl is said to be in biscuit. If the article is intended to present a design 
in one colour, an engraving impressed on thin paper with metallic ink, is laid on the 
biscuit, and evenly pressed. The porous baked clay absorbs the ink, and then the moist 
paper is gently removed. If a coloured picture is intended, it is painted on the biscuit 
with colours extracted from metallic oxides. For fine reds and purples the precipitate of 
gold by nitro-muriatic acid is used, the oxides of jron furnish other hues, and the oxide 
of cobalt produces a fine blue. The vessels being now painted or impressed from the 
engraving, are again baked, the colours being changed by and receiving lustre from the 
heat. For every time the painter goes over and retouches his subject, the baking must 
be repeated. ‘The final polish is given by coating the article with a flux composed of 
powered silica (flint) and potash, orsome metallic oxide united with potash, and subjecting 
it again to the action of the furnace. 
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the arms of the Anglo-Norman 
kings, an old Saxon king enthroned, 
Adam and Eve in Paradise, David 
playing on his harp to King Saul, and 
a mounted Norman knight with lance 
in rest, and shield guarding his low- 
ered head, charging at full career. 
The chief monasteries had their own 
special kilns and workmen. Our 
authoress remarks with regard to this 
circumstance— 


“ The jealousy with which each monas- 
tery guarded its artistic productions in clay 
is evinced by the fact that in 1210 the 
Abbot of Beaubec in Normandy was con- 
demned to “light penance” for three days, 
one of them on bread and water, for having 
‘allowed a monk to work for persons out of 
the Cistercian order, and upon designs 
inconsistent with the gravity of the religious 
profession,” 


The arts of every epoch form part 
and parcel of the spirit of the time, 
and whenever at some future period 
a false enthusiasm arises for a revival 
of the. forms of this or that period, 
the result will be unsatisfactory and 
incongruous. There was great at- 
tention paid during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries tothe construction 
of objects’ of gaudy colouring and 
large size for the adornment of the 
dressoirs and buffets of the nobility 
and gentry in Italy, France, and the 
Low Countries. It arose from a desire, 
half affectation, half enthusiasm, to 
revive the artistic spirit of a bygone 
time. Our authoress’s remarks.there- 
upon are worthy of quotation. 

“Tn relation to artistic advance, whether 
it be national or individual, more is lost 
than gained by servilely copying the arts 
of a classic age, much less one semibar- 
barous. . Each phase of art bears re- 
lationship to the spirit of its own age, and 
to no other, while all attempts to revive it 
in a precise form are an impossibility, for 
the reason that we cannot reconstruct the 
physical, moral, and social conditions, of 
which it was at once the effect and the ex- 
pression. In this sense therefore, all re- 
vivals and imitations in connexion with 
art are untruths. They fetter genius just 
as much as they corrupt taste, and lead the 
mind from the sources of originality. With 
so much artistic idiosyncrasy of their own, 
the nations of modern Europe can well 
afford to leave the styles of the Renaissance 
for those which spring from the culture, 
and are called for by the genius of their 
own age.” 
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In England during the same period, 
there was full employment for the 

tter in fashioning articles of real use 
or cottage and castle. Towards the 
close of the thirteenth century a hun- 
dred plates and as many dishes were 
bought in Worcester for 2s. 1d., and 
the duty on a cart of earthen pots 
coming into London was one half- 
penny. It is a curious fact that 
during this period cups and pitchers 
were much more abundant than plates 
or dishes. Indeed the plate in its 
present form is a comparatively 
modern article. The ancient patera 
more resembled .a saucer, and the 
nearest approach to our plate had a 
bead border instead of the modern 
raised rim. 

While articles of every-gay use were 
abundant, artistic treasures were very 
rare. Edward II. was distinguished 
by the possession of a “cruskyn” or 
jug of white earth (China porcelain 1) 
and two cups, one formed of an ostrich 
egg, the other of @ cocoa-nut shell. 
John Bent of Bury St. Edmunds in 
the year 1463, suspecting the approach 
of death, regarded some articles of 
stoneware so highly that he men- 
tioned them in his last testament. 
“T will that Jenette my nece have a 
grete erthin pot yt was my moder’s 
. . « (and) ij stondyng cuppys of 
erthe, the toon keverid (one covered ?). 
Item to Kateryne Drury my best gay 
cuppe of erthe kevvyrd. A cuppe 
of erthe to William Sonnowe. Item 
to Clement Drury my broune cuppe 
of erthe cuvyd.”* 

The authoress excuses our Middle- 
aged ancestors for their small pro- 
vision of plates, small dishes, &c., 
by remarking that the vast joints of 
meat, or even whole animals served 
without vegetables, required but “a 
few huge dishes, a silver or pewter 
charger, a wooden tray, or a great 
clumsy slab of ill-baked earthenware.” 
For our own part we hardly expect 
again to enjoy the delicious flavour of 
a slice of meat such as we once eat 
in a farm house, the plate on which 
it was cut having once formed a por- 
tion of a beech tree. 

Eastern porcelain was’ introduced 
into Europe in 1518 by the adven- 
turous forefathers of the present in- 
dolent inhabitants of Portugal. 


_ * The same word is here found spelled three different ways. Was it regret for parting 
with his precious cuppys that disturbed the testator’s orthography ? 














About that period the merchants of 
our southern ports enlarged their 
Mediterranean trade, and we find 
Innodyworcke gradually making its 
appearance in the dressoirs and buf- 
fets of the great. In 1587 Queen 
Elizabeth received from the great 
voyager, Cavendish, some porcelain 
vessels, and Burleigh and Cecil pre- 
sented her with a rare cup and por- 
ringer of that delicate ware. We 
can fancy her swearing at the donors 
for joy and gratitude. In 1592 a 
Portuguese ship, the chief part of 
whose cargo was porcelain, was cap- 
tured and brought into Dartmouth. 
Three years later the Dutch entered 
on their trade to India, imported 
abundance of the delicate china, and 
made the best imitations they could 
of it at Delft. We need not follow fur- 
ae the fortunes of Chinese porce- 
in. 

Making as much haste as we can 
to arrive at our proper subject, the 
gifted and exemplary Josiah Wedg- 
wood, we now come to speak of his 
native county, and the local influences 
to which his youth and manhood 
were subjected. 


THE GREAT POTTERY FIELD OP ENGLAND. 


Staffordshire was the scene of 
labours in plastic clay before the Ro- 
mans had a standing in Britain. 
Abundance of the relics of their own 
productions have been discovered, 
and still lower in the earth fragments 
of the unglazed pottery of the ancient 
Britons. This county has a range of 
hills on its northern, and another on 
its southern border, this last con- 
taining abundance of iron ore in its 
bowels. Another range of hills runs 
along its western side, and the uneven 
central plain well watered by the 
Trent, was once occupied by a forest. 
Round the bases of the northern range 
of hills were found the materials 
ready for use, namely, coals and dif- 
ferent clays. 
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“Geologically speaking, the site of the 
great modern potteries of England had been 
prepared by nature for the staple it was to 
produce. Like the most celebrated pottery 
sites of antiquity, as those of Samos, Athens, 
and Etruria, it occupies the sloping base of 
hills where in countless previous ages of 
submergence and upheaval, the action of 
the sea had worn down the grit and lime- 
stone rocks of the immediate district into 
the form of clay; for though clays vary 
greatly in their composition, they are 
nothing more than mud derived from the 
attrition or wearing down of rocky sur- 
faces. 

“The soil of the pottery district is 
naturally cold, wet, and clayey ; but it was 
eminently picturesque in former days when 
the little pottery villages lying along a line 
of eight miles or more, were divided by 
wide strips of green moorland, when the 
old timbered homesteads and country halls 
were surrounded by breadths of fields and 
gardens, when the country was extensively 
wooded, and when the little streams which 
made their way from the higher gritstone, 
were unsullied and unabsorbed.” 


The ovens, about eight feet high 
and six round, were promiscuously 
scattered among cottages and or- 
chards, and sometimes stood in the 
angles formed at cross-roads. The 
thrower* seated at his round table 
which he turned by applying his foot 
to the furniture of a wheel, formed 
the body of his vessel; artist, Nu. 2 
pressed and rounded the handle, and 
attached it; artist, No. 3 applied 
various coloured slips. Sometimes a 
man and boy would be employed on 
a lonely moor for weeks, without the 
smallest communication with the 
outer world, the only incident break- 
ing the monotony of their existence, 
being the carrying away of the baked 
ware to the next town, wife or 
daughter watching the freight as it 
bumped along in the hampers at the 
donkey’s sides. On her return these 
hampers were filled with needful pur- 
chases for domestic use. These out- 
liers made only the coarsest, lead- 
glazed red ware, and were sufticiently 
rough in their demeanour. Their 





* In our boyhood we came on a thrower with his round wheel and its cylindrical 
lump of wet clay before him. Sinking his two thumbs into the centre of the mass, 
applying his fingers to the outside, and turning his table, with his foot, he fashioned a 


rude punch jug to our delight and surprise. 


The handle he separately moulded and 


applied. The next visit, we were still more interested by his exercising his art asa 


draughtsman. 


He had a large earthenware dish before him, on which he delineated a 


spread eagle or a goose passant, the pencil being a small tea-pot filled with some yellow 


tough liquid, with the mouth of the pipe applied to the surface of the dish. 


It was pro- 


bably a poor performance, but we have since seen an eminent painter handle his brush 


with less satisfaction. 


> 
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women assumed a demi-masculine 
attire, and might be seen heading a 
string of asses, pipe in mouth, stick 
in hand, and ready to use unparlia- 
mentary language on slight provoca- 


ion. , 

Bull and bear baitings were fa- 
vourite amusements, and bargains 
were made in public houses. Oaten 
bread formed an article of diet, and 
on Sundays a woman would bring 
the letters to the village of Burslem 
from the town of Newcastle : this so 
late as 1740. Till 1680 the only var- 
nish used was lead ore. By the acci- 
dental glazing of the outside of an 
earthen pot by a salt ley, they were 
induced to try the virtue of this 
mineral in conjunction with oxide of 
lead. Owing to the unskilful mode 
of applying the salt, when all the 
twenty-two ovens of Burslem (Wedg- 
wood’s natal village) were at work, 
vast clouds of stifling vapour filled 
the streets and spread into the adja- 
cent fields. On Sunday mornings 
were the ordinary saltings adminis- 
tered, and during the process people 
coming into the village mistook their 
road, and the villagers meeting in 
the streets, sometimes knocked their 
faces against each other. 


WEDGWOOD'S FORERUNNERS, 


Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century the East India Company 
‘introduced into England fine red 
Japan ware, and various unsuccessful 
attempts were made by the Dutch- 
men to rivalit. They failed for want 
of the suitable clay, which if they 
had chanced to search for it in 
Staffordshire they would assuredly 
have found. Two brothers, foreign- 
ers, Elers by name, paid Burslem 
a visit at that time. They hired 
an old thatched farm-house and some 
land, and prosecuted their pottery 
labours with much secrecy. They 
——- no helpers but the most 
stolid youths they could secure, and 
an idiot was promoted to the office 
of wheel-turner. They were in con- 
sequence much disliked, and annoyed, 
and a clever young fellow, Astbury 
by name, by presenting himself in the 
guise of an idiot, and sustaining that 
character successfully, and enduring 
kicks and cuffs innumerable, at last 
succeeded in getting at their secrets. 
After patiently enduring many dis- 
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comforts for a score of years they 
removed to Chelsea, andthere became 
famous for their manufacture of soft 
porcelain and imitations of the red 
unglazed ware of Japan, and a black 
ware afterwards improved by Wedg- 
wood, and termed ae Their 
productions chiefly consisting of red 
tea-pots, cups, saucers, coffeg-cups, 
and ladles and receiving their orna- 
ments from moulds, are distinguished 
by fineness of material and sharpness 
of outline. 

Of Astbury there is nothing known 
of a disreputable character except 
his deception of the brothers Elers. 
Before his time the insides of vessels 
were glazed with lead ore, and then 
with salt, and a smoky tinge was the 
result. He tried a white clay brought 
from Devon, mixed with a marl found 
in his own neighbourhood, and ob- 
tained a fine white glaze. He and 
his Stafford contemporaries even 
ventured on the painting of rough 
landscapes with oxide of cobalt. 

To Astbury is due the introduction 
into England of a glaze of burned and 
—- flint, mixed with pipe-clay. 

‘his as may be easily guessed would 
roduce a brilliant hard varnish, 

e discovered it by mere accident, 
ae. if there be such a.thing in the 
order of Providence as an accident. 
Arriving at Banbury on a journey to 
London, he consulted the ostler of the 
inn about a cure for the sore eyes 
of his beast. The ostler skilful in tbe 
management of sick horses, took a 
lump of flint, burned it in a stron 
fire, dropped it red hot into a vesse 
of water, and then easily reduced it 
to a fine white powder. Some of this 
he blew into the beast’s eyes to their 
great improvement, and the beast’s 
master considering attentively the 
fine bright flint powder, conceived the 
happy idea of blending it with pipe- 
clay, and applying the mixture as a 
glaze. The experiment succeeded 
completely, and he afterwards par- 
tially introduced the ground silex 
into the body of his ware. 

But the grinding of the flint pow- 
der, and the after sifting of it proved 
fatal to the health of the workmen 
employed, the fine dust penetrating 
to the very lungs of the poor fellows. 
A house painter, Benson by name, in 
the service of Earl Gower, hearing 
while at his employer’s house} at 
Trentham, of the sufferings of the 


* 
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flint-grinders, entertained the idea of 
having the stones ground in water, 
and really succeeded in constructing 
mills where the operation wasetfected. 
Wedgwood improved the operation 
by usir.g hard Derbyshire chert in the 
crushing wheels, as iron coming in con- 
tact with the silex injured its purity 
lessor more. The inventionis wrongly 
imputed tothe ingenious Mr. Brindley. 
Poor Benson was rewarded for saving 
so many lives by finding himself at 
last answering questions proposed by 
a judge in bankruptcy. 

hus up to the time of Wedg- 
wood’s commencement of business at 
Ivy House in Burslem in 1759, some 
very valuable improvements had been 
made but little had been done in 
mere “decorative art as to colour, 
proportion, or form. A mixture of 
different-coloured clays, rude outlines 
scratched in by a nail, a blue or 
brown edge line, or a paste-like med- 
allion luted tv the surface, were the 
highest efforts of ornamental art.” 


WRAT JOSIAH WEDGWOOD DID FOR BRITISH 
POTTERY. 


Josiah, youngest child of Thomas 
and Mary Wedgwood, and provided 
with a large number of brothers and 
sisters, five or six being under ten 
years of age at the time of his birth, 
was baptized in Burslem Church, 
July 12, 1730, old style. Even when 
a@,young child at school he showed a 

t turn for imitative art. With 
a pair of scissors he would cut 
out men engaged in combat, a 
fleet at sea, a house and garden, a 
whole pot-work, and the vessels. 
These pasted on the front of the desk 
sometimes met the eye of the master, 
and chastisement ensued. He wasa 
keen observer of everything in his 
country walks. Forms used on an 
after day in his ornaments had been 
impressed on his mind’s tablets from 
the time he used to go a bird-nesting. 

At nine years of age he lost his 
father, and the advantage of further 
schooling. His first occupation was 
that of throwing, in which he became 
soon very expert. At twelve years he 
was afflicted with the small-pox, and 
his right knee was from that time 
more or less painful to him till at 
last he ‘was obliged to get it ampu- 
tated. At fourteen years of age he 
was bound apprentice to Thomas, his 
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elder brother, and employed at the 
thrower’s bench, but was soon obliged 
by the state of his leg to resign that 
occupation. His brother was no way 
zealous for improvements or useless 
ornamentation, and would not receive 
him into partnership when his ap- 
prenticeship expired in 1749. 

Passing over a short partnership 
formed with an unworthy firm, we 
find him in 1752 connected with the 
worthy and talented Thomas Wheil- 
don, with whom he found an opening 
for the exercise of his abilities. The 
earliest articles produced under the 
united management were beautiful 
pieces of green ware, ornamented with 
truthful representations of leaves and 
fruit. The green hue was communi- 
cated to the body by oxide of copper, 
and the glaze was composed of flint 
glass, red lead, white enamel, and 
calcined copper. In boyhood we were 
rich in the possession of a small oval 
box, the ground a dead white, and 
the finest hues of green, red, blue, 
and yellow, employed in the represen- 
tation of groups of flowers. From 
the perusal of the present work we 
are nearly certain that our precious 
little box came from the establish- 
ment of Wedgwood and Wheildon. 

During this early period of his life 
Josiah Wedgwood showed in hisstaid 
religious conduct the effect of his 
pious mother’s earnest teaching and 
management of her children. He 
lodged with the Mayers, a worthy- 
family of Stoke, and carefully es- 
chewed the boisterous society of that 
portion of his young acquaintance 
who spent much of their leisure time 
in taverns, drinking, smoking, and 
discussing the petty scandals of the 
neighbourhood, or the fortnight-old 
news of London. 

An accident to his diseased le 
confined him to bed for sever 
months, but he turned the disagree- 
able incident to profit. He read works 
on chemistry and other subjects bear- 
ing on his art, and contracted a strong 
taste for the perusal of useful trea- 
tises. 

In 1759 he commenced business on 
his own account at the Ivy House, 
Burslem, taking Thomas Wedgwood, 
a cousin, as apprentice, issuing agate 
knife-hafts, the charming little snuff 
boxes already mentioned, his perfor- 
ated dessert plates, his green glazed 
ware, and occasionally supplying a 
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broken dish, or plate, or tea-pot, or 
punch-bowl, for the foreign-made 
set of some country magnate or dow- 
ager afflicted with a fine taste for 
porcelain. But now he hegan to con- 
centrate his attention on a superior 
species of ware, which should be 
worthy of the tables of queens and 
empresses. The result was the pro- 
duction of the since famous cream-, 
coloured Wedgwood ware, but at this 

riod it only existed in idea in his 

rain. In its pursuit “ his patience 
was sorely tried, his failures were 
most disheartening.” His losses from 
pulling down kilns to correct defects 
or make improvements, were very 
great. His ware was often spoiled in 
the firing process, and his chemical 
combinations turned out different 
from what he expected, and his most 
hopeful experiments resulted in com- 

lete failure. Yet, unwearied and 
indomitable in spirit, he persevered, 
and success came. 

During this trying period he had to 
invent, or at all events improve, évery 
tool, every apparatus, lathes, whir- 
lers, punches, gravers, models, moulds, 
drying pans, what not! 

“ He spent the evenings and a large part 
of each night in making chemical experi- 
ments, in contriving instruments to effect 
some novel process, in modelling, in sketch- 
ing ornaments and patterns, or otherwise 
preparing for the business of the ensuing 
day. So much hold did many of these in- 
ventions take upon his mind as to deprive 
him of sleep for nights together, and rest 
rarely came till he had satisfied his stern 
will and fastidious taste in relation to the 
object he had in view.” 


Considerable space is here devoted 
by the authoress to the benevolent 
efforts made by Wedgwood for the 
establishing of a school in his native 
town, and to his co-operation with 
others for the improvement of public 
ways, and the connexionof the Mersey 
and the Trent by a canal. The 
wretched state of the Midland roads 
at the time, and the thefts and rob- 
beries committed by the bargemen on 
canals, exceed any reasonable estimate 
that might be made. 

Towards the close of 1761 the 
cream-coloured ware had arrived at a 
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high degree of perfection. “The body 
had a lightness hitherto »unknown, 
the glaze an exquisite brilliancy, and 
its forms were entirely new. Dorset 
and Devon clays with a due propor- 
tion of flint were its chief ingredients, 
and the glaze comprehended the sub- 
stances —red or white lead, flint, 

lass, tin, and Isle of Wight sand. 

he forms of the chief pieces, such as 
compotiers, sauce-boats, and  salt- 
cellars, were principally modelled from 
natural objects, such as shells, leav 
and the husks and seed-valves “of 
plants. So far as he yet resorted to 
enamelling, the softest and most sub- 
dued colours were employed.” 

In 1752 or earlier, the art of trans- 
ferring engravings to pottery ware 
was accidentally discovered by Mr. 
John Sadler of Liverpool.* He took 
Mr. Guy Green, his friend, into part- 
nership, and they turned the inven- 
tion to good account before the secret 
became public property. Mr. Wedg- 
wood had occasion to visit Liverpool 
at intervals to arrange with Sadler 
and Green. for the printing of his 
ware, to look after cargoes of clay, 
specimens of which he had tested, to 
purchase cobalt, to hire artificers, and 
superintend the exportation of his 
ware. Liverpool was then a much 
smaller, but a much more social place 
than it is now. Few merchants in- 
dulged in the luxury of country houses, 
but enjoyed in their town residences 
the comfort of gardens. The nucleus 
of the present large library was ex- 
tant, and the town boasted of one 
weekly newspaper, one theatre, one 
public garden, and one large pond 
where the ladies threw crumbs to the 
fishes. The inhabitants were not so 
occupied in the race after the blind 
goddess Fortune, as to have no time 
for social intercourse and relaxation. 

Mr. Wedgwood making one of his 
occasional visits in 1762, hurt his leg 
on the way, and was confined to his 
bed in the town. Having some heavy 
time on his hands, his considerate 
physician introduced one day into his 
sick room a merchant acquaintance 
to beguile a heavy hour or two by his 
intelligent conversation. This was 
Thomas Bentley, a gentleman by birth 


* Some children were amusing themselves by idly sticking wet pieces of printed paper 
on some piece of pottery in biscuit. On removing the scraps he found the ink still ad- 
hering to the clay. To stand the baking process metallic inks must be used. 
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and education, one who had visited 
France and Italy, spoke the languages 
of the two countries, and was a per- 
son possessed of a noble and generous 
disposition, large information, and 
fine taste. His medallion bust given 
in the work, presents the outline of a 
head which would have thrown Gall 
or Spurzheim into an ecstasy, and fea- 
tures of the most fascinating and yet 
massive type. 


“The stranger had heard of Mr. Wedg- 
wood, Mr. Turner's (the Doctor) encomiums 
added to his-interest, and the appearances 
begot by rigorous confinement and sickness, 
still more. He came forward with his 
gallant brow and courtly manner, kindly 
took the proffered hand, looked into the 
good and strongly expressive face of the 
Staffordshire potter, and from this moment, 
this meeting in the Liverpool inn, these 
men were more than brothers. - Friendship 
is hardly the word’for the zeal, kindliness, 
truth, unselfishness, inflexible justice, with 
which each served the other. It was a 
memorable meeting, a memorable friend- 
ship both for themselves, their country, and 
the arts they loved.” 


At Mr. Bentley’s house Mr. Wedg- 
wood met with Dr. Aikin (Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s father) and Dr. Priestley 
among other notabilities of the time 
and place. 

In 1764 our heroic King of Potters 
was warried to a distant cousin of 
his own, an amiable and estimable 
woman. He had some trouble in 
adjusting the matrimonial balance 
with “Pappa” as he spells the rela- 
tion. It is pleasant to read the 
quaintly-written letters, of which our 
authoress preserves the exact ortho- 
graphy. Here is an extract from one 
of the impatient suitor’s to his friend 
Bentley, aftersome unsatisfactory con- 
ference with his father-in-law elect :— 

“You will be sensible how I am morti- 
fy’d when I tell you I have gone through 
a long series of bargain makeing, of Settle- 
ments, Reversions, Provisions &c., &c. : 
Gone through it—did I say? wot to Hymen 
I had. No:.1 am still in the Attorney’s 
hands from which I hope it is no harm to 
pray ‘good L* deliver me!” Miss W. and 
I could settle the whole affair in three lines 
and so many minutes—-but our Pappa over 
carefull of his daughter’s interest wot go 
near to separate us if we were not better 
determin’d.” 


The truly determined lovers found 
means to overcome Pappa’s ae 
and the marriage happily took place, 
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and they continued lovers after the 
marriage as tenderly as they had been 
before it. Poor Mrs. Wedgwood was 
to be pitied, if in sober reality she 
wore the towr which is piled above 
her face in the medallion, and which 
appears to be doing its utmost to 
pull her mouth and nose up to her 
forehead, and her forehead up to the 
vertex. 

The year 1765 found Mr. Wedg- 
wood a thriving man, overpowered 
with orders, promoting the Mersey 
and Trent canal, helping on the con- 
struction of turnpikes, and searching 
after clay of a white ponderous body, 
and ever in intimate correspondence 
with his dear friend, the Gentleman 
Merchant of Liverpool. A daughter 
is born, the mother churched, and 
the manufacture of the fine red ware 
proceeds, the components being the 
fine ochreous clay such as had been 
used by the brothers Elers, and the 
fine china or soap stone from the 
south-west of England. The chief 
articles produced in this ware were 
tea and coffee pots, sugar basins, milk 
pots, and chimney ornaments. 

Our earnest labourer sought for no 
patronage, but exerted himself vigor- 
ously to deserve it. So at last came 
an unsolicited order from the royal 
table. Thus he writes concerning it 
to his brother John in London :— 


‘** Here comes an ord from Miss Deborah 
alias Deb Chetwynd, Sempstress and Laun- 
dress to the Queen, to Mr. Smallwood of 
Newcastle who brot it to me (I believe be- * 
cause nobody else wo undertake it), & is 
as follows. 

“A complete sett of tea things with a 
gold ground, and raised flowers upon it in 
green in the same manner of the green 
flowers that are raised upon the mehons, so 
it is wrote, but I suppose it should be 
melons—The articles are, 12 cups for Tea 
&e. my post boy waits adieu 

Pray put on the best suit of cloathes you 
ever had in your life, & take the first oppor- 
tunity of going to court. Miss Chetwynd 
is daughter to the master of the mint.” 
E&E 


Thisroyal order caused moreanxiet 
and trouble than can be imagined. 
Green flowers on a gold ground had 
not a good effect in the master’s well 
educated eyes, and he was teased 
with dilatory, drunken, idle, worth- 
less workmen. 

His attention to Deb Chetwynd’s 
directions were varied by consulta- 
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tions with the great engineer, Brind- 
ley, and Francis Egerton, Duke of 
Bridgewater, on the subject of inland 
navigation. They spent several even- 
ings together in grave conference, 
soothed by tobacco fumes from their 
long-shanked .clay pipes ; and good, 
bluff, inquisitive, King George more 
than once poured questions thick as 
hail on the worthy and unassuming 
man of clay. The letters occurring 
here and there indicate the kind- 
hearted, domestic man, attached to 
wife and friends, sparing of the cen- 
tral syllables of words, and indulging 
a vein of quiet humour, even while on 
business quite intent. His ailments 
brought bim acquainted with the 
worthy but sarcastic Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, whose occasional sallies he 
bore with good temper, for the 
bad poet, but skilful doctor, was in- 
strumental on more occasions than 
one in saving the life of his “ Dear 
Sally.” 

We have no space to record the 
long and sustained efforts necessary 
for obtaining leave from parliament 
to execute the Bridgewater canal, in 
which he, and Darwin, and Brindley, 
and other men of wisdom and talent, 
aided the eccentric Duke. His in- 
creased business, and the royal de- 
mands frequently required his pre- 
sence in London and at the palace. 
This entailed some trouble and ex- 
pense. “His sword bought at y* 
sign of y® Flaming Sword, in Great 
Newport -street, his waistcoat re- 
splendent with lace, and his well 
woven wig” were not purchased for 
a trifle. The King would frequently 
send for him on the subject of tiles 
or milk pans for the dairy at Frog- 
more, or the Queen wished to inspect 
the latest patterns in cream-ware. 

In the close of this first volume 
Mr. Wedgwood is seen digging the 
first sod for the commencement of 
the great inland canal, and his friend 
Mr. Brindley wheeling it away. The 

eat potter not satisfied with the 

istance which separates him from 
his friend Bentley, is inducing him to 
quit his social circle in Liverpool, and 
join him on the Staffordshire moors, 
or rather in his new estate and manu- 
facturing villa, which he denomin- 
ates Etruria, and sometimes spells 
with an introductory H. Great pre- 
parations are being made to invest the 
art in its present high position with 
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all the charms attendant on the 
classic forms of the old Grecian days. 

For information on this phase in 
English ceramic art, in which the 
sculptor Flaxman gave his assistance, 
and for the promised delineations of 
the exquisite vases and other beauti- 
ful creations of plastic art, we must 
find patience till the appearance of 
the second volume. 

The numerous illustrations in this 
first volume, exhibiting the finest 
qualities of wood engraving, embrace 
many of the choicest specimens of 
the ceramic art, continental and in- 
sular, including medallion portraits 
of individuals connected with the 
subject of the work. Views of houses, 
villages, and localities connected with 
Mr. Wedgwood’s labours are also 
abundant, not from any intrinsic 
beauty in the subjects however, 
Some of the houses look as if de- 
signed for the homes of the toy 
inhabitants of Noah’s arks. A fine 
engraving of the portrait of Wedg- 
wood by Sir Joshua Reynolds, with 
the massive features so expressive 
of benevolence, patience, and deep 
thought, is given as frontispiece to 
the volume. The concluding volume, 
announced as shortly to appear, may 
be looked for as a precious shrine of 
the masterpieces of Wedgwood’s art, 
such as the Somnus or Sleeping 
Boy, the Cup and Saucer of the 
Russian Service, Flaxman’s bas- 
relief of the Birth of Achilles, 
bronze vases, &c. 

The biographer of Wedgwood has 
been much favoured. Joseph Mayer 
of Liverpool, and Thomas de la Rue 
of London, eagerly collected the finest 
productions that issued from the 
workshops of Wedgwood. Mr. Mayer 
collected besides, all the written docu- 
ments and scraps of oral information 
he could come at, concerning his 
domestic and business affairs, and his 
steady progress in the improvement 
of his art. Accidentally, as it might 
appear, a large portion of the busi- 
ness papers connected with Burslem 
and Etruria fell into his hands. 
These as well as papers and letters 
on domestic and personal subjects, 
furnished by Dr. Savin F. Wedg- 
wood, and Miss Wedgwood, were 
unreservedly placed at the disposal 
of the authoress, who had for a long 
time been meditating on the subject, 
and was determined, in her own 
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words, “to regard Wedgwood not 
only as a potter and an artist, but 
as a profound chemist in relation to 
his art, a philosophic thinker, and a 
great industrial leader.” She has 
considered him “in relation to the 
social history of the age in which he 
lived, and his great artistic improve- 
ments upon our own.” 

No book has come before us for 
some time so stored with interesting 
information. The authoress gives a 
complete outline of the state-of the 
ceramic art in the earliest times, 
and in all countries where it ever 
attained any reputation, and of its 
rise and progress and partial decay on 
the continent and amongst ourselves. 
Besides closely following the work- 
ings of the mind and hands, and the 
personal history of her estimable sub- 
ject she dwells at length on the past 

istory of his native county, as far as 
it could be ascertained, on the earlier 
and later states of the potter's art 
as there practised, on the principal 
families whose descendants work in 
clay, and on the appropriate names 
borne by them. Several of these are 
derived from their ancient workings 
in wood ; such as Arkwright, Wheel- 
wright, Pillbeam (wood stripper), Tel- 
wright (tile-worker), &c. 

Besides following the conditions of 
the potter’s art through all the great 
epochs of British history, she carefully 
marks the concurrent state of society 
among the great and the humble, and 
the domestic conveniencies and incon- 
veniences enjoyed or experienced by 
the different ranks, and glances at the 
pervading influences of the several 
epochs. 
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The difficulties of transmission, 
especially in the middle counties of 
England, and the impediments there- 
by offered to the increase of trade 
and manufacture, are treated with 
good sense and accurate knowledge, 
and the exertions of Brindley and 
others to secure easy and swift con- 
veyance both of goods and the goods’ 
owners, are lovingly dwelt on. 

A resident from childhood in the 
pottery country, and on a footing of 
agreeable intimacy with the intelli- 
gent directors of extensive works, she 
1as rendered herself complete mis- 
tress of the principles and practical 
details of the art in its present ad- 
vanced state. Thus all the informa- 
tion she gives is accurate, and may be 
unhesitatingly received by all whose 
acquaintance with the subject has 
been hitherto vague or fragmentary. 

With regard to fulness of detail 
and minuteness of character-traits, 
much is irrecoverably lost, owing to 
the length of time which has elapsed 
before the present biography was un- 
dertaken, but we have secured much 
in a biographer distinguished by a 
clear and energetic style, by delicate 
judgment, extensive information, and 
a deep interest in her subject. The 
history of the ceramic art in England, 
and the biography of the eminent man 
who brought it to perfection, have 
evidently been to her a labour of love ; 
and of the spirit and manner in which 
she has executed it, we can hardly 
speak too highly. 

We have only to add that the 
chaste and splendid getting up of the 
volume reflects much credit on the 
house from which it is issued. 


Merlin. 


MERLIN. 


TuHE personage of whom we are about 
to treat in this paper, belongs pro- 
perly to the Cymric division of the 
Celtic people. His memory is, in- 
deed, connected with the Scottish 
border, but he has not remained in 
the traditions nor the written legends 
of the Gaels of Ireland or the West 
Highlands. Poets and story-tellers, 
when discussing his marvellous deeds 
aud his prophecies, assume him to 
have been a Christian, but in reality 
he, as well as most other heroes and 
sages who have endured to our days 
in the folk-lore of winter firesides, 
have been left to us by our pagan 
yredecessors. As this theory has 
been already ventilated in former 
papers of this MaGAZINE, a quotation 
from the erudite and much-respected 
Count Villemarqué, the greatest liv- 
ing authority on Cymric and Breton 
subjects, is introduced :— 


“Popular errors have found the Celtic 
peoples, as earnest in their defence as in 
those of Christian truths. Their devotion 
though ardent, is not always enlightened. 
Among them the tree of the cross has 
pushed forth more than one uncomely 
and greedy branch. Ceaselessly pruned, 
they ceaselessly burst forth again. The 
Celtic soil so long and so deeply cultivated 
by other than the hands of Christian priests, 
unwillingly responds to the new culture 
lavished onit. Notwithstanding the philo- 
sophic pretensions of some we are obliged to 
acknowledge that the greater portion of 
the people, namely, those of the country, 
are still, as they were in the days of Cesar, 
extremely superstitious,—admodum dediti 
religionibus. 

‘“* The superstitions, or if you prefer the 
word, the traditions which they preserve, 
have deeper roots than is commonly be- 
lieved, and in order to lay them bare we 
must frequently go back to hoar antiquity. 
Among the classic writers is to be sought 
the most solid foundation on which to rear 
the mythologies of these nations.”* 


The same with a difference may be 
said of the Teutonic races. If the 
Celtic memory is more abundantly 
charged with relics of pagan legends, 
it is owing to the greater power of 
imagination of the people, and that 
they more tenderly cherish the me- 
mory of their ancestors, and are more 
fervently attached to their native lo- 
calities. 

The Count searching for a pagan 
origin for the famous sorcerer and 
prophet, finds the demigod whose 
name he assumed, or rather whose 
name his admirers assumed for him, 
in the “Polyhistor” of Solinus.f 

This grave compiler of Memorabi- 
lia informed the reading people of his 
own and of after times, that among 
the recognised demigods was Marsus 
the son of a genius of some kind and 
of a daughter of the sun, a fair god- 
dess who reigned in one of the Hespe- 
rides. This beneficent divinity knew 
the virtues of all plants, and took 
pleasure in curing of their ills, all 
those who addressed themselves to 
him. He particularly excelled in 
healing wounds inflicted by serpents. 
If the venomous reptile had his fangs 
still fixed in the patient, Marsus sung 
a charm, and he was obliged to relax 
his hold. Marsus then applying his 
saliva to the wound, cauterised it, and 
the bitten person was out of danger. 

A race sprung from this Opifer— 
mentioned by some writers as Ger- 
mans, by others as Phoenicians, prac- 
tised the art of their beneficent an- 
cestor. So it came to pass that every 
one who could handle serpents with- 
out injury to themselves, or charm 
them, or cure their bites with spittle, 
or who sold drugs sovereign against 
their venom, were called Marsi. Pro- 
fessors were frequent in Gaul and 
Britain; but in Africa where their 
aid was most sorely needed, they at- 


* Myrpuryy, ou L'EncHanteur MERLIN, son Histoire, ses Euvres, son Influence, 
Par LE Vicomre Hersart DE LA VILLEMARQUE, Membre de l'Institut. Paris; Didier et 
Cie. 

+ The grammarian Caius Julius Solinus, who lived at the beginning of the second 
century, wrote down all the memorable things he could collect concerning the countries 


then known, and called his work Polyhistor (Recounter of many Things). 


He borrowed 


as much from the celebrated Pliny as he coysidered ineeting u hence he is sometimes 
e 


entitled Pliny’s Ape. 
his works dates Venice, 1475. 


He refers to Rome as his birthplace. 
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tained perfection in the art. If the 
supposed child of one of these ser- 
pent-charmers was laid down among 
a nest of the animals, and then taken 
up unhurt, he was henceforth looked 
on as a true Marsus, and his father’s 
son. If they fell on-him and wound- 
ed him to death, it was proof that 
his mother had been false to her 
marriage vows. 

Now the most ancient name of the 
Cymric sorcerer was Marthin, pro- 
nounced nearly as Marzin, and he 
is still called Marzin by the Armori- 
cans. In the last Cymric paper in 
the University, we found Merlin 
possessed of considerable influence 
over dragons, and will probably have 
to refer to that specialty again ; and 
what are dragons after all, but ser- 
pents, who by a cunning selection of 
species, and attending to the advice 
of a remote ancestor of Dr. Darwin, 
developed into perfect winged rep- 
tiles! Inthe tenth piece of poetry 
in the Barzaz Breiz, of which a lite- 
ral translation may be seen in the 
UnIvERSITY MaGazing, the rela- 
tions of Marzin to the serpent-world 
is exhibited. Some Christian per- 
sonage entering into conversation 
with the enchanter, who is accom- 
asp by a black dog, asks him what 

eis seeking at the dawn. He an- 
swers that he is searching for the 
red egg of the sea serpent in a hollow 
of the rock by the shore ; also the 
watercress and the marigold in the 
meadow, and the mistletoe on the oak. 

In this piece the great sorcerer 
seems shorn of much of his old glory, 
and nearly reduced to the condition 
of a modern “fairy-man ;” but it es- 
tablishes the identity of Merlin or 
Marzin with the Marthin of the pagan 
times. One of the earliest Breton 
poems still extant is the lullaby with 
which his mother rocked him to sleep, 
informing him of the fact of his father 
being one of the Duz or elemental 
spirits,and concluding each verse with 
the refrain, “Sleep, sleep, my child, 
my child; sleep, sleep, child, sleep!” 
In the last verse she addressed him as 
a Marz,a wonder, Mardhin signifying 
in the ancient Cymric, what Marsus 
did in old Latin,—the alliance of the 
spiritual with the human nature. 

Considering Myrdhinn, or Marzin, 


Merlin. 
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or Merlin, still as a mythological per- 
sonage, he was supposed to know the 
past, the present, and the future, and 
to be able to assume the form of any 
animal, and even that of a menhir, 
or huge standing stone. Before his- 
tory began he ruled in Britain then a 
delightful island of flower-bedecked 
meadows. His subjects were small 
people (fairies, gu.), and their lives 
were a continued festival of singing, 
playing, and enjoyment. The sage 
chief ruled them as a father, his 
familiar being a tame wolf. He also 

ssessed a subterranean, rather sub- 
acual kingdom, where everything was 
of the richest character, the inhabi- 
tants, as those on the surface being 
charming little beings, with waves of 
long fair hair falling on their shoulders 
in curls. Fruits and milk composed 
the food of all, meat and fish hilee 
held in abhorrence. The only want 
felt was the full light of the sun, 
which coming to them through the 
water, was but faint, and cast no 
shadow. 

Here was the famous workshop 
where Merlin forged the enchanted 
sword so celebrated by the bards, and 
where the stones were found by which 
alone the sword could be sharpened.* 
Three British heroes were fated to 
wield this blade in turn, viz., Lemen- 
isk the bounder (Leim leap), Uther 
Dragon - Head, and his son King 
Arthur. By orders of the last hero 
when mortally wounded it was flung 
into the sea, where it will remain till 
he returns to restore the rule of his 
country to the faithful British race. 
Meantime it is occasionaliy seen by 
the Sacsanach into whom it strikes 
dismay by its terrible movements 
guided by the invisible hand of Mer- 
lin. At some time not particularized 
in history, Merlin quitted the earth. 
He was last seen by some Irish monks, 
sailing away westwards in a skiff of 
crystal in search of the happy island 
of Hy Breasil. 

During the gradual decline of pa- 
ganism among the Continental Celts, 
they seem to have neglected their 
ae deities, Teutatés, Heusus, 

slen (Beal), and to have paid 
more intimate worship to the local 
divinities of the lakes, rivers, woods, 
hills, &c. The early deities of the 





* These stones to the number of four, are mentioned in the Druidic Catechism quoted 


in a former article in the Untversiry MaGazine. 
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Celts, and Romans, and Greeks, must 
have been the same or nearly the 
same in attributes; but except the 
wey paid to the sun under the 
title of Beal, our knowiedge of the 
chief deities of the Gael and Cymry, 
and of their fites, is of a very vague 
character. No written records of the 
pagan times were saved, and there is 
a tradition that St. Patrick burned 
180 books relating to the idolatrous 
usages of the pagan Gael. More- 
over the early missionaries discou- 
raged all allusion to the past heathen 
institutions; and so when the time 
came round when the firm.establish- 
ment of Christianity would easily 
neutralise any transient mischief aris- 
ing from the details of the old rites 
and usages, the memory of them had 
perished, or become of the most inde- 
finite character. There would pro- 
bably be a complete oblivion of every 
past pagan rite or article of belief 
only for the May and midsummer 
fires, and the festival held at Sam- 
hain, first day of November. The 
same thing would have taken place 
in Italy and Greece, but for the pre- 
servation of the Fasti and the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid, the poems of 
Homer and Hesiod, and some other 
works of which we need not remind 
the classic scholar. What should we 
know with certainty concerning the 
Norse Mythology, were it not for the 
poetic Edda of Semund,* composed 
in the eleventh century, soon after 
the conversion of the Scandinavians 
to Christianity, and the Prose Edda 
of Snorra Sturleson.t 

A striking analogy is perceptible 
between the classic elysium, the sub- 
aqueous happy kingdom of Marzin, 
and the Irish Tir-na-n Oge. Though 
Marzin is not much heard of in Irish 
fairy lore, it is probable enough that 
some observances rendered to St. 
Martin were originally intended for 
him. When a sheep or goat falls 
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sick, and is unlikely to live, its pea- 
sant master or mistress slits its ear 
with a scissors, and makes an offering 
of the piece to St. Martin. If it re- 
cover, it is killed on the occasion of 
some future festival of the Church, 
and eaten by the family. Its proprie- 
tors would no more sell it than they 
would break up an old “rath” that 
happened to lie in their small farm. 
On St. Martin’s day a miller will not 
let his mill-wheel turn, nor will the 
most industrious housewife put the 
band on her spinning-wheel. A Wex- 
ford fisherman takes special care not 
to launch his little bark on the 11th 
day of November. The memory of 
sundry wrecks that occurred to the 
boats of negligent brothers of the 
craft on the saint’s day in some past 
year, date forgotten, keeps him from 
the dangers of the deep on that well- 
noted anniversary.{ In all these ob- 
servances tlie inspiring motive is fear 
rather than religious veneration or 
love. There is a certain flavour of 
paganism about them which coupled 
with the similarity of the names, 
suggests a probability that there was 
a transfer of a fetish sort of awe from 
the mythologic Marthin or Marzin to 
the benevolent and humble Bishop of 
Tours. Having treated our subject 
as a Ueltic demigod, let us inquire 
whether there are grounds to con- 
clude him to have been 


A REAL PERSONAGE, 


Our authorities are, if not abso- 
lutely dependable, the best that re- 
main to us. They include Geoff 
of Monmouth, Gildas, Nennius, Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, &c., but in chief, 
the nameless author of the “ Brut 
Brenhined” (History of the Kings), 
brought from Brittany to Oxford in 
the twelfth century. Stripping the 
narratives extant from the marvel- 
lous wrappings in which it pleased 


* An Iceland priest, who died in the year 1131, aged seventy-four years. He com- 
posed the system of the Scandinavian mythology in verse. 
+ A noble, learned, and most turbulent Icelander, chief minister to a king of Sweden 


and three kings of Norway. 


Being obliged to return to his native island, and having 


drawn on himself the resentment of many parties, he was besieged in his stronghold in 
1241 and put to death. He wrote the “Chronicle of the Kings of Norway,” and the 
“‘ Prose Edda,” which last gives an outline of the mythology of the northern nations and 


the exploits of their gods. 


t¢ Our statement refers toa period half a century since. We are unable to say whether 


the festival is still observed in the ancient strict fashion. 


ments date from Martinmas. 


In France servants’ engage- 
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the credulous old chroniclers to enve- 
lope them, we begin with Merlin’s 
parentage and birth. 

His parents were a Roman consul 
and a British vestal. The British 
law of the time was less severe upon 
female frailty in her order than the 
old Roman statutes. Instead of in- 
terring her alive in a cavern with a 
loaf and a pitcher of water, they took 
her to the summit of a rock, flung 
her into the sea, and beheaded her 
guilty partner. The Celtic lady how- 
ever was not ready to meet death. 
She insisted that the father of her 
child was a spirit of the air, a demi- 
god in fine, whose vengeance would 
surely reach her judges if they acted 
up to the letter of their severe law ; 
the frightened judges dismissed her 
unpunished. 

Merlin’s birth had place in the end 
of the fifth century, probably some 
year between 470 al 480. In his 
youth he attached himself as bard to 
Ambrose Aurelian the patriot prince 
who so bravely withstood Vortigern 
and his Saxon allies, and after twelve 
years hard fighting, drove back the 
invaders from Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset, and Wales, In this work 
he was ably seconded by the bards 
whose patriotic lays roused the native 
Britons to the highest degree of mar- 
tial fury against the intruders. The 
young bard assumed the name of his 
7 Ambrose. The appellative 

(yrdhinn was afterwards conferred 
on him from his supposed possession 
of some of the powers attributed to 
the Marzin of the mythology. 

On the subject of the character, 
and peculiar gifts, and passive inspi- 
ration of Merlin and his second- 
sighted brother bards we cannot do 
9 than quote Count Villemar- 
qué :— 


“If any one could have ever in the isle 
of Britain, represented in Christian times 
the vates of ancient days; if any one en- 
joyed their privileges, knew their secrets, 
retained their traditions, led their mysteri- 
ous lives; if any one could give an idea of 
pontiffs, physiologists, prophets, astrologers, 
magicians, national poets and musicians, 
it was without contradiction the bard of 
Ambrose Aurelian. 

“Even had hereceived baptism asthe Cam- 


* There is nothing new under the sun. 


tepa voooc, the other Lues deifica. 
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brian annals assert, he retained the greater 
part of the superstitions of the members of 
his order. There is reason to suppose that 
he reverenced the woods, the fountains, the 
standing stones, and, less or more, the 
spirits of air, of fire, of water, of the earth; 
that he consulted the stars, that he pre- 
dicted future events by employing the same 
means as his predecessors, and that he 
availed himself of all the magic practices 
of his times, forbidden by the councils, and 
denounced by the Church. 

“The Christian priests might well have 
said of him as of one of his contemporaries, 
‘ Though he has been washed in the sacred 
font, he has absolutely nothing of a Chris- 
tian but the name.’ 

“A singular mental conformation, a 

nervous affection of a particular kind, 
common to him and to other individuals of 
his race and order, examples of which are 
not rare in the history of the bards, were 
joined to those modes of action for which 
he was traditionally indebted to the mys- 
terious lore of the ancient drudls. 
He was subject to that strange state of 
catalepsy, in which the perceptions acquire 
an extraordinary development, which the 
Armorican Bretons distinguish by the 
name—Drouk-sant (sacred illness), _ the 
Welsh by y clefyd bendigaid (blessed ill- 
ness), the Scotch Highlanders by Taisha- 
taraigh (second sight),* attributing to 
those subject to it the gift of revelation, 
and even of divine inspiration. 

“In the twelfth century, according to a 
grave ecclesiastic of the time (Giraldus 
Cambrensis), the Welsh hearkened to such 
individuals as to oracles. ‘When the 
spirit (said he) seized on the person of a 
bard, they beheld the poet as if wrapt out 
of himself, and overcome by profound sleep. 
This sleep bestowed on him the faculty of 
predicting the future. They might then 
consult him on the destiny and hopes of his 
country. After having invoked the Living 
God, the God of Truth, the Sacred Trinity, 
in order that he might not be hindered by 
his faults from revealing the future, he 
never failed in truly answering the ques- 
tions addressed to him. However it was 
not at the moment that he satisfied the 
wishes of the curious, but after uttering 
many wild expressions and circumlocutions, 
and many words, vague, irrelevant, and 
incoherent, but always choice, and arranged 
in rhythm. To relieve him from this state 
he should be suddenly awakened. The 
ecstasy and the revelations fled with the 
sleep.” 


The influence manifests itself even 
in these later times jn Brittany : the 
Count continues— 


Our clairvoyants and mesmerie victims had 
their prototypes among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 


One people called the malady 
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“T find even in our own days, traces of 
the old Celtic belief. When a man in con- 
sequence of a violent shock, caused either 
by a sorrow or a joy above human force to 
bear, falls into a kind of inebriety, of 
delirium, of exaltation, of enthusiasm, 
which manifests itself in unstudied verse, 
they designate this poetic mania by the 
name—Drouk-varzin (Merlin’s illness) as 


if the spirit of the old prophet possessed 
the sick man.” 


As in our own days there are hard- 
headed people who consider every 
mesmeric patient an impostor, there 
were contemporaries of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who loudly declared these 
hallucinations, these trances, and the 
consequent pened to be rank im- 
postures. The Rev. Dr. Giraldus, so 
often quoted, witnessed some per- 
formances of the sort, seemingly the 
genuine result of possession or inspi- 
ration. So as he could not accuse 
the subject of voluntary deception, 
and concluded that it was not the 
work of the Holy Spirit, he pro- 
nounced the inspiration to be that of 
a Celtic pythoness. 

Gildas, the denouncer of the Celtic 
princes and chiefs for their drunken 
and irreligious habits, excepted the 
good prince Ambrosius. He inveigh- 
ed bitterly against all professing to 
predict the future, and had probably 
the royal bard in his mind’s eye in 
some of these sharp revilings. Merlin 
was not slow in making reprisals 
with fire, sword, and tongue. He is 
reported, at the sacking of a monas- 
tery, to have torn a fine Bible, leaf 
by leaf, and flung the fragments into 
the river. 

After the death of Ambrosius Aure- 
lianus, Merlin attached himself to the 
court of Arthur. In some verses 
attributed to him he mentions having 
combatted with his king against the 
Saxons in a wood of Caledonia, buck- 
ler on shoulder, sword on thigh, and 
harp in hand, and having slept his 
ecstatic sleep before the fight. After 
the battle of Camlan in which Arthur 
a contending with Modred 

is traitor nephew, it is supposed 
that Merlin and his brother bards 

ave out that the king was not dead, 

ut recovering from his wounds, in 
the Isle of Malen. This was done to 
keep up the hopes of his people, and 
maintain their national spirit. 

Towards the close of his life in the 
latter half of the sixth century, he 
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found himself in the thick ofa fight in 
which the Celts of the Vale of the 
Clyde were engaged in deadly con- 
flict with their brothers of Wales. 
The sight of the fratricidal strife, act- 
ing on his nerves overtasked by so 
many magnetic trances, deprived him 
of his reason. He broke his sword, 
rushed distracted from the battle, and 
afterwardslived solitary and wretched 
avoiding the society of his fellow- 
creatures. Some piecesstill preserved 
are attributed to him, as if composed 
and sung to his harp in his lucid in- 
tervals. They are lamentations, such 
as were made by Llywarch Heu, by 
Taliesin, and by Oisin. The deeds 
and glory of his youth are perpetu- 
ally contrasted with his present old 
age, and weakness, and poverty. His 
orchards are ravaged, his golden 
apples taken by the despoiler, or 
trampled under foot. 

The apples he so feelingly laments, 
are perhaps the figurative fruit grow- 
ing in the Blessed Isle to which the 
Irish monks saw the Mythic Myr- 
dhinn speeding in his mother-of-pearl 
skiff. 

Among the compositions attributed 
to the Merlin of flesh and blood, are 
found invocations addressed to some 
sweet comforter, sister, or wife, or 

erhaps, the Genius of Celtic poetry. 
Hier consoling words at last take the 
form of advice to quit his pagan 
practices, and resort to the aids of 
the Church before he died. But he 
and the churchmen of his people 
have not been on good terms for 
reasons already given, and in this he 
will not submit to his Egeria whether 
wife, sister, or muse. She quits him 
in grief, but it was not in the order 
of Providence that the bard who had 
so often strengthened the hands and 
exalted the heroism of his people 
against the stranger and oppressor 
should perish unrepentant. A man 
of God was sent to prepare him, but 
Scottish, Welsh, and Armorican his- 
torians differ as to the personality of 
the missionary. 

According to the Welsh traditions 
St. Columba (Colum Cil) came from 
Ireland, and presented himself to the 
unhappy seer. His mantle was as 
black as his hair, his complexion 
was swarthy, and he was mounted 
on a black steed. Merlin recognis- 
ed the great Irish saint. The yo 
man knowing the old bard’s pride, 
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advanced no claim to respect in his 
own persen, but simply said, “ I sor- 
row for the feeble being, who sets 
himself up against the Lord of hea- 
ven and earth.” The humbjed man 
acknowledged his unworthiness, and 
feared his sins were too great to be 
forgiven. “I have,” said he, “burned 
a church ; I have driven off the cows 
belonging to a monastery ; I have 
flung the Holy Book into the river.” 
However hope entered into his heart 
on better acquaintance with the great 
scheme of Christian Redemption. 

According to a pious clerk of Glas- 
gow who wrote in 1147, Merlin’s con- 
version was due, under God, to the 
exertions of St. Kentigern. This 
saint’s holiness did not stand in the 
way of his patriotism ; next after his 
love for his Creator, ranked love for 
his native bards and native chiefs. 
One of these last having rashly pro- 
mised to a minstrel to give him 
whatever he should demand, the im- 

udent man of melody required a 
ket of ripe new mulberries in the 
depth of winter. The imprudent 
chief at his wit’s end, appealed to the 
saint, who bidding the minstrel fol- 
low him into the garden covered with 
snow, pointed out a bush bending 
beneath a profusion of the ripe fruit 
demanded. It is evident that St. 
Kentigern was a devoted clansman, 
as well as a good Christian. 

Having converted multitudes in 
the countries north of the Humber, 
he was drawn by an interior impulse 
into the woods of Alba. th a 
worldly sense he was not so well off 
as his Irish brother ; he had no horse 
black or grey. One day as he was 

raying in a thicket, a wild looking 
ts covered with skins and scarce 
having the appearance of a human 
being, came bounding over the bushes 
like a wild beast. The saint not 
knowing what to make of the appari- 
tion, adjured him in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, if he was a Christian, 
to reveal his name and the cause of 
his appearing in such a guise. The 
savage, answered— 


“T am a Christian, though unworthy of 
the name. I was once a bard who stood 
before Vortigern. I am commonly called 
Merlin. In this solitude I endure a cruel 
destiny. My star has decreed me this life 
among beasts, not being considered worthy 
to suffer it in the society of men. I was the 
cause of the death of all who were slain in 
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the battle—remembered by all the British 
chief—the battle fought on the plain be- 
tween Lidel and Carvanlow. During that 
fight I saw the heavens opened, and heard 
as in a volley of thunder, a voice from on 
high call me by name, and say, ‘Thou art 
the cause of the blood spilled by all those 
round thee, therefore thou shalt be punished 
for all. Delivered up to an evil spirit, who 
shall chastise thee till the day of thy death, 
thou shalt pass the remainder of thy life 
among the wild beasts of the woods.’ 

“*And as I looked towards the quarter 
whence the voice came, I beheld a light so 
dazzling that the eye of man could not en- 
dure it. In the air the battalions of an 
army more refulgent than lightning poised 
their javelins and lances of flame as if to 
cast them at me. At the moment the 
avenging spirit seized me, and flung me 
among the wild beasts where you now see 
me suffering my punishment.” 


But the saint knew how to console 
the poor outcast; and after the re- 
ception of the Holy Sacrament he went 
on his way, restored to reason and 
rejoicing. 

3ut the great work of the conver- 
sion of Merlin was too important not 
to be claimed hy the Armorican divi- 
sion of the Celtic family. In a former 
paper was furnished the beautiful 
egend connected with St. Cadoc’s 
anxiety for the salvation of Virgil. 
Being a poet himself he took the 

reatest interest in the future well- 
yeing of all of the poetic family who 
had not abused the heavenly gift. 
Hearing of the deplorable condition 
of Merlin in the wilds of Caledon, he 
made a pilgrimage thither. Passing 
through a tangled wood and ringing 
a bell to frighten away the wild beasts 
and the evil spirits, Merlin awoke 
from a troubled sleep, and prepared 
to fly. Being however adjured as 
already described he stopped and 
thus revealed his sad condition :— 
“When I was in the world I was honoured 
by all men. 

When I entered a court all uttered cries 
of joy. 

When my harp was sounding the trees 
dropped fruits of gold. 

All the kings of our country loved me; I 
was feared by the kings of the 
strangers. 

The poor in their distress cried out to me, 
‘Sing, O Merlin, sing on!’ 

The Britons cried to me, ‘Prophesy, O 
Merlin, what is to happen!’ 

Now I live in the woods; no one honours 
me, 

Boars and wolves gnash their teeth at me 
as I pass. 
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I have lost my harp; the trees with golden 
fruit are levelled. 

The British kings are dead; stranger- 
kings oppress the land. 

The Britons no longer say, ‘ Foretell, O 
Merlin, the things to come:’ 

They now call me Merlin the fool; they 
pursue me with stones.” 


No less touched with pity than St. 
Kentigern was said to have been, St. 
Cadoc thus addressed him :— 

“Poor dear brother, return to God, who 


died to save you. He will have pity on 
you. Tothose who confide in him He grants 


repose.” 


The circumstance of the conversion 
and reconciliation of the poor bard 
are nearly the same in the three 
versions. It is related that Merlin’s 
corpse was found the same evening 
by the bank of a neighbouring river, 
the savage shepherds having stoned 
him to death :— 


“Thus (we quote Count Villemarqué) 
appears to have perished a man whose his- 
tory is scarcely better known to us than 
those of other celebrated poets who have 
passed on earth. To cite only two famous 
names, have Homer and Lucretius been 
more favoured than Merlin, and in their 
case have we not been reduced in like 
manner to simple conjecture ? 

**It is much to be regretted that St. Gil- 
das,* instead of declaiming against the 
British prophet, has not told us what manner 
of man he was in reality. We should not 
in that case be obliged to glean here and 
there, so long a time after the harvest, some 
few scattered ears which give but a miser- 
able idea of the primitive abundance. We 
might then paint a full-length portrait, and 
not sketch a mere profile of a remarkable 
personage of early times, of whom we might 
say as was boasted of Arthur, that he was 
truly worthy to be celebrated in history, 
having long protected his country against 
foreign oppression.” 


THE MERLIN OF LEGENDS. 


The patriotic bard could no more 
escape becominga legendary character 


* This Jeremiah of the Celts was born in 


quently the contemporary of the three great bards and of Merlin. 
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than his . contemporaries—Arthur, 
Ambrosius, Vortigern, and Hengist. 
His memory was gradually divested 
of its pagan character, and he became 
a zealous Christian prophet in the 
hands of the poets alk story-tellers of 
the eighth and ninth cegturies. Won- 
ders surrounded him from his birth. 
The fiction invented by his mother to 
save her paramour’s life, became a 
fact under their management. Vor- 
tigern being routed from the eastern 
= of the island, took refuge in 

orth Wales, and there on the sum- 
mit of Snowdon or on one of its spurs 
he began to build a fortress. How- 
ever as Nenniust and other writers of 
legendary history inform us, what- 
ever was reared of the pile during the 
day was found to have sunk through 
the rock by next morning. The wise 
men being consulted, advised the 
king to secureachild unprovided with 
an earthly father, and sacrifice it on 
the foundation. 

Messengers being sent in all diree- 
tions, a detachment of them, by chance, 
passing through Bassalig in Mon- 
mouthshire, overheard a little boy 
saying to another with whom he was 
on bad terms for the moment, “O boy 
without a father, no good will ever 
happen to you.” Here was the very 
person they wanted. He and his 
mother being brought before the 
zuilty and doomed king, she repeated 

er former story, and preparations 
were made for the sacrifice. The 
young prophet took the matter coolly 
enough; and requesting the wise men 
to be sent for, he made them exhibit 
their complete ignorance with regard 
to the circumstances connected with 
the site of the intended fort. Then, 
step by step, he announced to the 
assembly the following facts proving 
every assertion by practical illustra- 
tions. Below the intended castle was 
a pool; in the pool, two vases; in 
these vases, a folded tent, and in the 


or near Dunbarton in 520, and was conse- 
Being ordained priest 


he spent some time in Ireland and England, and zealously preached and wrote against 


the irreligious lives and vices of the British chiefs and petty princes. 


There are still 


extant some canons of discipline attributed to him, as well as the celebrated tract on the 


wretched state of the Britons in his day. 


University, October, 1864). 


Passing into Brittany he built the monastery 
of Rhys, and ruled it as abbot till his death on the 29th January, 570. 
any means so tolerant of the shortcomings of the poets as the gentle St. Cadoc. 


He was not by 
(See 


+ Nennius was abbot of Bangor in the seventh century, but it is uncertain whether he 
wrote the “ History of the Britons” imputed to him, or in what year between the end of 
the seventh and the end of the ninth century it was composed. 
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tent when unfolded, were discovered 
two dragons, one white, the other red, 
thefirst representing the Saxon power, 
the second the British. 

The air being admitted the two 
reptiles suddenly awakened to life 
and consciousness, sprung up from 
their lethard, and fell furiously on 
each other with teeth and claws. 
Three times did the Saxon serpent 
drive the British one to the extremity 
of the lists, such as they were, but at 
last the red reptile acquiring new 
forces, beat his opponent through the 
pool, and both disappeared. On the 
failure of the wise men to interpret 
this prophetic ballet in action, the 
child announced the long impending 
struggle between the strangers and 
natives, and the final success of the 
latter. Vortigern gave up his first 
intention of course, resigned the land 
to Merlin, and sought out a new spot 
for his stronghold. The learned have 
not yet decided whether he selected 
Palmecaster near Carlisle, or Gwent 
in Monmouthshire, or Gurthrenion in 
Radnorshire, or Caermarthen. The 
only thing they seem to agree on is 
that Vortigern, his wife Rowena, a 
few more of his consorts of inferior 
degree, several courtiers, and some 
fighting men were consumed within 
its walls by heaven-sent fire. 

The original relations between the 
mythological Marsus or Marthinus 
and the serpent race come again into 
notice in this portion of the life of 
the legendary Merlin. 

Of Ambrosius the Good King, and 
Uther Pendragon his brother and 
successor, and their supposed descent 
from Constantine, and of the treach- 
erous slaughter of the Britons invited 
to an entertainment by Hengist, men- 
tion was made in the UNIVERSITY 
MaGazineE for March. We have 
already related one of the most ne- 
furious exploits of Merlin, viz., the 
removing of the Giant’s Ring from 
Mount Killaraus in Ireland to the 

reat plain of Salisbury, and might 
1ere enlarge on the dulness which 
prejudice for or against a hero or a 
cause, brings over perceptions of right 
and wrong. Ambrosius and Merlin 
raise a noble monument to their 
countrymen treacherously disposed of 
by the sexes of Hengist’s myrmidons, 
but it is done by committing a high- 
way and high-sea robbery on their 
inoffensive neighbours and kinsmen 
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the Scotic-Gael. A charitably-dis- 
posed highwayman knocks down a 
respectable and inoffensive wayfarer, 
and deprives him of his pocket-money 
for the pleasure of handing it over to 
the destitute object of his momentary 
compassion. This is @ sore subject 
with us. Had we the Giants’ Dance 
and a Giant’s Avenue such as they 
have at Carnac in Brittany, to add to 
our Giants’ Causeway and our Giants’ 
Graves, then would our island really 
be—First flower, &c., &c., &c. 

But we have not done with the 
dragons. Some days after the in- 
auguration of the mighty monument 
now reared on the plain in South 

3ritain, a terrible looking comet made 
its appearance in theshape of adragon 
(still the dragon !), with its mighty red 
tongue, divided into two prongs, one 
pointing to France, the other to Ire- 
land. All the seers were dumb 
before this frightful apparition ; but 
Merlin came and restored general 
confidence, by announcing the death 
of the wise and good Ambrosius. He 
addressed himself to Uther, the king’s 
brother, then present :— 


‘“*Hasten, O Uther; attack the enemy. 
All the isle shall submit to thee for thou 
art the fiery dragon. The branch pointing 
to Gaul isa son of thine yet unborn (Ar- 
thur), who shall be great in action, great in 
power. The branch inclined to Erinn is 
thy future daughter, whose sons and grand- 
sons shall reign over all the Britons.” 


So the father of Arthur was from 
this circumstance named Pendragon, 
and he lost little time till he got two 
winged serpents cast in gold, one to 
be placed in the cathedral, the other 
to be borne at the head of his forces. 
Apropos to the expectation of the 
future king, Merlin thus broke forth 
at the time, or some bard three cen- 
turies later broke forth for him :— 
‘The Boar of Cornwall shall come to the 

aid of the Britons. 

Beneath his feet he shall press the throat 
of the stranger. 

The isles of ocean shall submit to him, 
the Franks obey him; he shall 
make Rome itself tremble. 

All people shall admire him; the recitals 
of his exploits shall give bread to 
the bards. 

Doubtful shall be his departure.” 


In the University for March may 
be seen an instance of Merlin’s want 
of a nice moral sense about the epoch 


of King Arthur’s birth. Like other 
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characters who have filled the public 
mind, different traits of character are 
assigned to him, and even the events 
of the Jater years of his life are differ- 
ently described. The Latin poem 
entitled “ Vita Merlini,” published in 
the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century, enters circumstantially into 
the particulars of his career, when 
deprived of reason he wandered among 
the Caledonian forests. Its to be 
feared that the unknown author in- 
troduced some facts and traits of 
character other than the traditional 
ones that had reached him. He pro- 
vides him with a princess for spouse, 
Gwendoline by name, and his sister 
Gwendidd, a married princess, blends 
her tears with those of her sister-in- 
law for the sad fate of the husband 
and brother, who, ignorant of his re- 
lations to them, and of his possessing 
a noble castle and domain, herds with 
the wild denizens of the forest, en- 
during in winter the extremes of 
hunger and cold. He fancies he is 
left thoroughly alone and has no 
living thing to show him attachment 
or care but this wolf,now old and weak. 
Him he sorrowfully addresses after 
lamenting the loss of his orchards, 
nineteen acres in extent :— 

“ O dear wolf, faithful companion, thou 
who hast followed me into these woods! 
Cruel hunger has seized on you as well as 
on your master. Thou canst find no food. 
Before me thou didst dwell in these forests ; 
before me thy fur has been grizzled by old 
age! Odious old age has rendered thy 
steps heavy, and relaxed thy sinews. Like 
me no strength remains with you except 
to lie on the earth and howl.” 


But a messenger is sent to trace 
him out. Coming within sight and 
hearing, he strikes his harp, and sings 
the sorrow felt by sister and wife 
for his misery, and their entreaties 
for his return. 


“‘ Hee fratrem flet, et illa virum.”* 


At the sound of the sweet harp- 
strings, and the march of the verse, 
Merlin’s attention is awakened ; he 
requests the young bard to repeat the 
performance ; the tears begin to fall, 
and his reason to return. But scarcely 
has he re-entered his castle when the 
sight of the eager faces crowding to 
gaze at him, disturbs his ill-estab- 
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lished intellect, and he endeavours to 
escape again. They retain him, how- 
ever, Willing or unwilling. 

Offending his sister one day by 
speech a little too coarse, she denied 
his pretended gifts, and thus put him 
to the proof before her husband and 
her sister-in-law. Calling one of the 
sag into his presence, she asked 

im in what manner he should die. 
“ He shall break his skull against a 
rock,” was the answer. Bringing 
back the same young fellow again, 
with his long hair cut off, his per- 
son otherwise disguised, she asked 
the same question concerning him, as 
if of a different person. “ He shall 
hang on a tree,” said Merlin. The 
third time he was brought forward in 
the attire and ornaments of a young 
lady, and the question repeated. 
“This girl in appearance,” said the 
prophet, “shall be drowned.” Wife, 
sister, and sister’s lord, now burst out 
in laughter, but the prophecies were 
soon after fulfilled. ‘The youth when 
following the chase on a hill-side, fell 
from his horse, and his head coming 
under him on a rock, was broken. 
From this rock the falling body was 
received by the boughs of a tree, and 
slipping downwards from this sup- 
port in a second or two, it fell haxvllp 
into the river that flowed beneath. 

At last they allowed the restless 
seer liberty to return to his woods ; 
and to requite them, he paid them 
occasional visits. Gwendoline becom- 
ing tired of her peculiar form of 
widowhood, asked his permission to 
take another husband. He agreed 
without demur, but charged her not 
to let the bridegroom elect come in 
his sight, or mischief would be the 
result. 

Reading in the planet Venus the 
exact date of the espousals, he pre- 
sented himself in the courtyard 
mounted on a spendid stag, and fol- 
lowed by acrowd of harts, Finds, and 


fawns, which he intended for a nup- 


tial present. Addressing his sister, 
and pointing out her dowry, she was 
too much astonished for speech. Not 
so her ill-mannered bridegroom. 
Looking on from a window at Mer- 
lin’s steed and the strange array be- 
hind, he burst into an insolent laugh. 
This was too much for the sensitive 


* « One weeps her brother, the other her husband.” 
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constitution of the bard. It was 
enough to lose his partner, without 
being mocked into the bargain. 
Twisting off one of the horns of the 
stag, he directed it with such a good 
will at the forehead of the scoffer that 
he never laughed again. There be- 
ing no necessity now of offering a 
dowry, Merlin twitching the reins, 
rode out of the gate followed by his 
docile troop, and all returned to their 
sylvan retreats. 

After the deaths of his wife, and 
of his sister’s husband, Gwendydd 
watched after his safety and comfort 
more narrowly. It was all well dur- 
ing the fine season, but on the ap- 
proach of wintér, she obliged him to 
come to a palace built expressly for 
him, and furnished with sixty doors 
and sixty windows. There he might 
conveniently gaze on the stars from 
some one of his sixty windows ; and 
when the afflatus came upon him, a 
hundred and twenty diligent report- 
ers thronged to catch the inspiration 
before one of his sixty doors. 


“ Inspiciam polo labentia sidera noctu, 
Que me de populo regni ventura doce- 
bunt, 
Totque notatores que dicam seribere 
docti 
Adsint, et studeant carmen mandare 
tabellis.”* 


And hither came Taliesin from 
Brittany, where he had been instruct- 
ed by the sage Gildas in his school 
on the peninsula of Rhys,—Gildas, 
once the enemy of the bards, now 
their devoted friend and instructor. 
The two bards chanted together, their 
theme being the elements, the origin 
of the winds, the clouds, the rain ; 
then the three heavens, the sea and 
its three regions of water of different 
temperatures. They’ sang the isles, 
the rivers, the fish, and every remark- 
able thing presented by the air, the 
earth, and the water. 

They then spoke of their past 
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* “T will inspect by night the stars gliding through the heavens, which shall show me 
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career, and sad and joyful was the 
song by turns; but when they came 
to the fatal fight of Camlan, Merlin 
took up the lay alone :-- 


““*Oh, what bitter floods of tears were 
shed the day after that when our king fell 
mortally wounded! Conducted by thee, O 
Taliesin, across the sea, he betook himself 
to the court of the Ocean Nymphs. Re- 
membergst thou, O Taliesin?’ ‘Oh, yes, 
I well remember the land for which we 
steered. Baranton held the rudder—Ba- 
ranton who was as familiar with the rocks 
of the ocean as he was with the stars of 
heaven.’ 

“*We came to that green and fertile 
island which each year is blessed with two 
autumns, two springs, two summers, two 
gatherings of fruit,—the land where pearls 
are found, where the flowers spring as you 
gather them—that isle of orchards called 
the ‘Isle of the Blessed.’ No tillage there, 
no coulter to tear the bosom of the earth 
Without labour it affords wheat and the 
grape. There the lives extend beyond a 
century. There nine sisters, whose will is 
the only law, rule over those who go from 
us to them. The eldest excels in the art 
of healing, and exceeds her sisters in beauty. 
She is called Morgana, and knows the vir- 
tues of all the herbs of the meadow. She 
can change her form, and soar in the air 
like a bird; she can be where she pleases in 
a moment, and in a moment descend on our 
coasts from the clouds. Her sister Thiten 
is renowned for her skill on the harp.’ 

“** With the prince we arrived, and Mor- 
gana received us with fitting honour. And 
in her own chamber she placed the king on 
a bed of gold, and with delicate touch, she 
uncovered the wound. Long she considered 
it, and at length said to him that she could 
heal it if he stayed long with her, and willed 
her to attempt his cure.t Rejoiced at this 
news, we intrusted the king to her care, and 
soon after set sail.’” 


Then the patriotic bards speculated 
on the sooner or later return of the 
king; but Merlin pronounced that 
they would not be freed from the 
hateful yoke of Saxons till a Conan 
and a Cadwallader (arranger of battle) 
should come from Brittany, and unite 


the future fortunes of the people of this kingdom, and as many learned scribes shall 
be present to write what I foretel, and be eager to commit the prophecy to their 
tablets.” 


+ “Cum principe venimus illuc , 
Et nos, qui decuit, Morgen suscepit honore, 
Inque suis thalamis posuit super aurea regem 
Strata; manuque sibi detexit vulnus honesta, 
Inspexitque diu; tandemque redire salutem 
Posse, sibi dixit, si secum tempore longo ’ 


Esset, et ipsius vellet medicamine fungi.” 
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with the king of Cambria to expel 
the strangers. Then should unite the 
Britons of Alban, the Cambrians, the 
men of Cornwall and of Brittany, and 
all the Saxons betotally driven away.* 

The hundred and twenty scribes 
had scarcely noted down this remark- 
able prophecy, when one of the Queen’s 
attendants rushed in with the news 
that a delightful spring had broken 
out on the neighbouring hill, and that 
a stream of the purest water was now 
rushing along the valley. All ran to 
the rivuiet, and Merlin bathed his 
face and head in its salutary waters. 
On raising himself he found his reason 
restored, and great was the joy of his 
sister, and his brother bard. 

The Cambrian chiefs hearing of his 
recovery, journeyed to the north to 
offer him their congratulations, and 
to beg him to assume the sceptre of 
their country. But he had had sutii- 
cient experience of worldly honours 
aud their emptiness. He pointed out 
an oak to them, the seedling of which 
he said he had seen dropped into the 
ground, and now the aged tree was 
rotten at the core. He was too old 
to wield the sceptre or the truncheon. 
So, amid the peaceful scenes of the 
Caledonian forests, Merlin, Gwen- 
dydd, and Taliesin calmly waited 
their departure. Thus far the Vita 
Merlini. 


MERLIN AS FOUND BY THE TROUVERES, 


There is in the Great Library at 
Paris a MS. of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, richly bound, stamped with the 
Royal Arms, and numbered 6769. It 
contains the romantic career of Mer- 
lin, or the mode in which his career 
should have run to meet the ideas of 
the Norman Trouvéres. The weird 
Celtic bard and prophet, gloomy of 
temperament, and subject to magnetic 
trances, should undergo a civilizing 
process before they would present him 
to their patrons. Particulars of their 
treatment of the borrowed subject 
may also be found in the MS. of the 
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same collection, marked 6958, and in 
one of the arsenal numbered 235. 
Even as in the original traditions 
the French romancers gave Merlin 
a spirit for father, but in addition, 
they made him a genuine demon of 
evil. Innate wickedness was, how- 
ever, driven out by baptism, and 
being aware at a very early age that 
his life would be one of wonders, he 
made this request of the holy hermit 
blaise,t with whom he had become 
acquainted on the occasion of saving 
his mother from being publicly burnt. 


‘** Make a book,’ said he, ‘in which to 
write my life as it proceeds. I myself will 
inform you beforehand of things which no 
other human being could reveal. Many 
who read this book, or hear it read, will be 
the better for it, and abstain from sin.’” 


The Saint complied, but first made 
him swear an awtulily solemn oath 
that he would not deceive nor cir- 
cumvent him, nor do any thing con- 
trary to the will of heaven. 

So previously to his being taken 
before Vertigier (Vortigern) to be 
sacrificed (see ante), he came and told 
the hermit what was soon to occur, 
and directed him to go and live in 
the woods of Northumberland, where 
he would rejoin him after the wicked 
king should have been removed. 

That business happily accomplish- 
ed, Merlin repaired to the Northum- 
brian forests, and thither Ambrose 
and Uther sent to consult him, 
when they were investing Hengist, 
concerning the most effective means 
of getting rid of him and his Saxons. 
Merlin having a good deal of the 
nature of a dutin or elf about him, 
diverted himself by mystifying King 
Ambrose’s messengers, and King 
Ambrose himself, in the guise of a 
woodman with an amazing long 
beard, an idiot tending a flock, a 
wretched looking beggar ; and finally 
as a charming little boy.. After put- 
ting him in the right way to banish 
the foreigners, he quitted the court 
for his woods. Ambrose and Uther 
requested him to abide permanently 


* The descent of William the Conqueror on England was hailed with joy by the Ar- 


moricans, and the people of Wales and Cornwall. 


of their ancient estates 
and fought at Hastings. 


They expected to be put in possession 


A large number of Bretons crossed the channel with William, 


+ This holy man is supposed to be St. Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, who passed into 


Britain to root out the Pelagian heresy. 
by the Armoricans, hence Blaise, 


Blaidd his Celtic name, is pronounced Bleiz 
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with them, but he told them he was 
unfitted by his Elfin nature to live in 
the world.* 

Merlin punctually made his appear- 
ance to Blaise before all these events, 
and dictated what he should write. 
He had a second reason beside the 
one given for absenting himself from 
court. Some of the inmates insisted 
that he was a mere impostor, and 
tried his prescience in the same man- 
ner as already told in his Scottish 
life. 

Before the battle in which Ambro- 
sius was slain, the brothers guessed 
by his expressions that one or both 
should perish in that strife. They 
wished to be set at ease in the mat- 
ter, but the prophet would not be 
explicit. Observe with what a Chris- 
tian spirit he is endowed by his French 
historian. He thus addresses the 
patriotic princes. 


‘* * Swear to me on the relics of the saints 
that you will be loyal and true to your- 
selves, and learn that no one can be so 
unless he is loyal and true to God. I will 
teach you how to be so. Put your con- 
sciences in order. You should do this more 
particularly to-day than on any other occa- 
sion, for you are about to engage your ene- 
mies, and if you are such as I wish, be 
certain that you will overcome them. For 
they believe not in the Holy Trinity, nor 
the sufferings that Jesus Christ Our Lord 
endured on the earth. He who dies in 
defending his right in accordance with 
Jesus Christ and with the Holy Church, 
need not fear death.’ ”+ 


In this battle which took place on 
Salisbury plain, a terrible dragon ap- 
peared in the air vomiting out smoke 


and flames. The dismayed Saxons 
were overcome, but the patriotic 
Ambrose was slain. His brother 
Uther succeeded him, and had two 
dragons cast in gold as before stated. 

The pious Blaise having chronicled 
these events, Merlin announced the 
riext achievement he was intent on 
performing, one of the greatest of his 
extraordinary deeds.t 


“* Now, attend! I am going to speak 
of a great mystery, viz., that of the Round 
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Table—the table at which our Lord ate 
and drank with his disciples. It was lost, 
but I have found it, and must establish it 
during the reign of King Uther Pendragon. 
He will seat thereat fifty of the most va- 
liant and virtuous knights of his kingdom ; 
but those who occupy it during the reign of 
his son Arthur, shall be still better and 
more famous men. I go to Carduel in 
Wales to set this table up.’” 


All being arranged, and the fifty 
good nights seated, Pendragon en- 
tered, and kindly inquired if all felt 
comfortable. All answered with one 
accord, “ Sire, we are so happy that 
we would gladly sit here for ever. 
Permit us to bring our families, and 
dwell in your city while our lives 
last. We shall live here in the peace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, for we seem 
to have all but one heart.” And 
thus was the famous Round Table 
established in the days of Uther Pen- 
dragon. 

Merlin returning to his forest ac- 
cording to custom, an ill-wisher an- 
nounced his death, and to decry his 
authority, stepped up toa seat which 
Merlin had strictly ordered to be 
always kept unoccupied, and sat down 
with an air of bravado. But in the 
sight of the company he melted and 
vanished, even as a small piece of lead 
in a raging furnace. Merlin entering 
the hall immediately after, uttered 
these words which have since remain- 
ed a proverb, “Thus it happens to 
those who plotting to destroy others, 
destroy themselves.” 

The naive chronicler coming to that 
passage in King Uther’s life, where 
he imitated the evil example set him 
by King David, observed that Merlin 
purposely forgot, before and after the 
wicked deed, to direct the good her- 
mit to record his own guilty partici- 
pation in it. 

As David was punished for the 
wrong he inflicted on Uriah, so Pen- 
dragon was afflicted with sickness, his 
infant son carried off by an old man, 
and his kingdom re-invaded by the 
oft-conquered Saxons. But even in 
this strait he was not left without aid. 


* This is evidently the Gallic version of Merlin’s condition when living in the Alban 


forests in a state of insanity. 


+ All the quotations of this article are from the ‘‘Myrdhinn” of Le Vicomte Hersart 


de la Villemarqué. 


¢ All the circumstances attendant on the institution of the Round Table are additions 
of the French romancers, the Celtic traditions being silent on the subject. 
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Merlin got him placed in a litter, and 
ruling his small force from his pain- 
ful couch, he saw his fell foemen de- 
stroyed from before his face. He was 
also informed by his sage councillor 
that the infant prince was happily 
ursuing his’studies. On his death- 
d he urgently asked Merlin’s advice 
as to how he should manage to die 
in God’s favour, and Merlin spoke as 
if he were anointed bishop. He chiefly 
insisted on the efficacy of alms ; and 
the king commanding his coffers to 
be brought, distributed his treasures 
to the distressed, to the widows, and 
to the orphans. : 
The king being interred, and no 
heir appearing, the people were in 
deep distress. It was near the great 
festival of Noel (Christmas), and 
they sought out Merlin, and entreated 
his advice. In the hands of his Gal- 
lic chronicler no bishop could be more 
devout or sage than our seer. He 
ordered all the people to have recourse 
to God, and repeat the following 
prayer :— 


“* Lord, All-Powerful, who on this day 
condescended to be born of the Virgin 
Mary, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
let it be your pleasure to show who among 
us is worthy to be king, to govern the 
people, and keep us in the Christian faith ! 
Let a sign appear in presence of all to in- 
dicate who is most worthy to reign!’ 

“When Christmas eve arrived, Saint 
Dubriz, Archbishop of Carleon on Usk, 
chanted three Masses, and at the midnight 
Mass he ascended the pulpit to remind the 
Christians that they should make three 
prayers, 

“The first for the salvation of their own 
souls ; 

“‘ The second for the benefit of the whole 
people and their country ; 

‘“‘ The third for the miracle, that, accord- 
ing to Merlin, the Lord was to perform that 
night for the election of the new king. 

“They had not to wait long for the 
miracle. 

“ Just as the Archbishop had finished the 
break-of-day Mass, the crowd quitting the 
cathedral were surprised to see before the 
door, a marble platform with three steps, 
and on this platform a large steel anvil, and 
in this anvil a sword deeply sunk. On the 
pommel of the blade was engraved— 


‘«* He who draws me shall be King.’” 
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So the’ six kings of Britain at- 
tempted to draw out the blade; they 
were followed by the chiefs, who 
were succeeded by the knights, and 
then the common men-tried their 
strength ; but no one succeeded in 
stirring or extricating the weapon. 
The grown men having failed, the 
boys were brought forward, and lo— 
the foster-child of a man named Anter 
drew forth the sword, as if he was 
taking an arrow from a quiver. See- 
ing this the Archbishop tenderly em- 
braced him, and raising him in his 
arms so as to be seen by all the people, 
he commenced to chant “ Ze Deum 
laudamus.” 

The six kings of Britain and the nu- 
merous chiefs and knights illbrooked 
subjection to a child-king, but the 
good Bishop heeded not their im- 
patience. On the festival of Pentecost 
then and afterwards a great solemnity 
at Caerleon on Usk, he placed the 
crown on the little Arthur’s head (for 
Arthur he was), and girt him with 
the celebrated glaive taken from the 
anvil. Its name was “ Escalibor,” 
sometimes spelled “ Excalibar,” which 
as the romantic biographer remarked, 
wasa Hebrew word, meaning “ Cutter 
of Iron” or S Hard Cutter.” * 

The discontented kings and chiefs 
soon entered into open insurrection, 
and besieged the young king in 
his fortress. He was in rather evil 

light, but he had powerful auxiliaries 
in the good Archbishop and in Mer- 
lin. One excommunicated the rebels 
from the walls, and the other con- 
structed a dragon for ensign whose 
tail was much longer and more elabo- 
rately twisted than any of the former 
ones, and whose horrid mouth cast 
forth flame. Those rebels who were 
not dismayed by the dragon, were 
worse treated by showers of fire 
rained on them by Merlin from the 
summit of a high tower. The young 
king ae the foe too hotly, was 
flung from his steed, and the cry 
arising, “The King is killed,” his 
knights retreated. Seldom did the 
old romancers dwell on the loyalty or 
valour of the commons; but here the 
trouvére of Merlin’s life brought the 


* The French authority is probably in error as to the Hebrew. Kaledfoulch (Cymric) 


has the above meaning. 


Calo in Irish, and chalak in Hebrew, means hard. 
Fntaille (hard cut) came the name of Orlando's sword, Durendal. 


From Dure 
It would seem to have 


been a barbarous composite appellation into which the Latin for “steel,” and the oriental 
‘* bar,” meaning “ son of,” entered, the “ ex”’ being simply intensitive. 
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people to the rescue with axes, and 
nemo, and iron bars, and 

ails, with which they did meet execu- 
tion on the insurgent nobles. Merlin 
directed his fires so judiciously on 
their tents that everything was con- 
sumed except the gold and silver, 
which the rescued King lavishly dis- 
tributed among the brave and faithful 
serfs. 

Merlin diverted himself at times 
with visits paid to his royal pro- 
tegé in all manner of disguises. One 
time attired as a rough peasant, 
he shot three geese on a pond; and 
when Arthur asked him what price 
he would take for one, he reproached 
him for making a bargain with a poor 
man. 

While the young king and his sage 
councillor were rescuing Leodegan, 
King of Alba (Scotland) from the 
attacks of the terrible giant, Rion, 
King of Iceland, Denmark, and 
Saxony, and Arthur was valiantly 
contending with one of his colossal 
captains, Princess Guenevere looking 
from a window admired his person 
and prowess, and cried, “ Happy the 
lady whose love is sought by such a 


hero, and shame on her who gives 
him refusal !’’* 
This was the Ginevra, or Genievre, 


or Gwenivar, or Guenevere, who 
afterwards held her marriage vows 
so lightly, and preferred the vile 
Modred to the faultless king. 

On the evening of the wedding 
day, Guenevere having to cross the 
garden attended only by her nurse, 
was surprised by some villains lyingin 
wait behind a thicket. They were 
carrying her off after the usual fashion 
of unprincipled raptores, when Mer- 
lin who was aware of their designs, 
and waiting in ambush attended by a 
superior force, pounced on them and 
deprived them of all wish or power 
for any future bride-lifting. 

We find our patriot sage guard- 
ing the interests of his native land 
and his king in his own fantastic 
fashion on further occasions, and even 
gathering the six reluctant kings, 
and all the reluctant chiefs, and the 
friendly clans of Armorica to Salis- 
bury plain, and by their united efforts 
extinguishing for ever the Saxon 
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power in Britain. An obstinate and 

rsevering race these confounded 
Saxons! After so many defeats and 
extirpations they seem hos prepared 
at this moment for extirpation than 
in the days of Merlin and his valiant 
master. 

The bard afterwards amused and 
mystified the court by entering the 
hall as a blind boy led by a grey- 
hound, playing on his harp, and de- 
manding as recompense to be allowed 
to carry the king’s banner in an ap- 
proaching battle. Being refused on 
account of his blindness he vanished, 
and the King of Brittany mentioned 
his suspicions that this was one of 
Merlin’s elfin tricks. Arthur was 
disturbed, for he had promised to 
give the child any thing except his 
honour, his kingdom, his wife, and 
his sword. However, while he con- 
tinued to fret, there entered the hall 
a poor child about eight years old, 
with shaved head, features of livid 
tint, eyes light grey, barefooted, bare- 
legged, and a whip knotted over his 
shoulders in the manner affected by 
horse-boys. Speaking and looking 
like an idiot, he asked the king’s per- 
mission to bear the royal ensign in 
the approaching battle with the giant 
Rion. The courtiers laughed, but 
Arthur suspecting a new joke on 
Merlin’s part, granted the demand, 
and theman of power stood in his own 
proper person before the company. 

Let us now listen to the demand 
of the giant Rion, formally made of 


Arthur in fuJl court at Caerleon on 
Usk. 


“ Rion lord and sovereign of the western 
world to King Arthur, these. Be it known 
to all men who see or hear these presents, 
that I take about with me nine crowned 
kings and the knights of their realms. Of 
all the kings whom I have subdued by dint 
of sword, I have taken the beards along 
with the skin, and in memory of my vic- 
tories I have got made a satin mantle, and 
adorned it with these royal beards. Nothing 
is now wanted but the fringe. So having 
heard of the noble deeds of arms of King 
Arthur, whose renown fills the world, I de- 
sire that he should be honoured beyond all 
other kings. I therefore request him to 
send me his beard to form the fringe of my 
mantle. It shall be there placed with 
honour, Let it be brought by one of the 


* “ Bienheuruse sera la dame qu'un tel preux requerra d'amour, et honnie soit celle 
qui Yeconduirait.” Our rendering is rather loose. 
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most valiant Knights of the Round Table. 
Otherwise, I shall be obliged to go and 
take it off with my own hands.” 


The King’s calm answer to the 
ambassador, amid the din of the de- 
risive and angry cries of his knights, 
was—“ Friend, tell your master to 
come for my beard when he pleases.” 

In the single fight that ensued, 
the bodies of the warriors could be 
seen through the rents in their golden 
cuirasses ; a pool of blood was formed 
round them; their horses were one 
wound. As they took breath, said 
Rion, “I have never met your equal. 
It were a pity you should die so 
young. Yield, and I will leave my 
mantle unfinished.” By way of an- 
swer, Arthur overthrew horse and 
rider, and cutting off the giant’s 
beard, bade him live and complete 
the cloak. Alas! the treacherous 
Rion took the opportunity to inflict 
a deep wound on his generous adver- 
sary, who lay under it for many a 
day at Camelot. 


MERLIN IN LOVE. 


After Merlin had furnished much 


and interesting matter to his pious 
secretary, Blaise, he became grave, 
and thus unburthened himself of his 
sweet and bitter secret :— 


“*T go to the land which I have great 
reason to dread, sweet and lovely as it is. 
The she-wolf is there in the forest. She 
will secure the lion with chains, neither of 
iron, nor steel, nor gold, nor silver, nor 
lead, nor wood, nor anything produced by 
air, earth, or water, and she will bind him 
so straitly that he shall never be able to 
stir.’”” 


We next find him at the fountain 
of Broceliandé in Brittany, with the 
countenance of a youth of twenty, 
and in the attire of a student. Near 
this fountain dwelt a nobleman mar- 
ried to a beauteous fairy. Their 
daughter, the lovely Viviana, had, 
at her birth, received these three 
gifts :-— 

“1. She would be loved by the wisest 
man in the world. 

“2. He should obey her every wish. 

‘3. She need obey no wish of his. She 
had received from her parents the name.of 
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Viviana, which is Chaldaic for ‘J will do 
nothing.’ ”* 


While Merlin tarried near the 
fountain the fair Viviana approach- 
ed. He admired her beauty and 
grace. But a sage like him to be en- 
slaved by a mere young beauty, per- 
haps a mindless one—wisdom forbid! 
However, common politeness required 
some words of respect addressed to the 
lovely personage before him. Cour- 
teous salutes were exchanged ; the 
damsel announced herself the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman whose castle was 
in the neighbourhood ; the youth re- 
presented himself a student in search 
of a teacher. 

Viviana.—What have you learned 
up to this time ? 

Merlin.—Many things. I can raise 
a chateau before your eyes, and fill 
it with ladies and knights, I can pro- 
duce lake or river where drop of 
water never flowed. I can walk on 
the same water without wetting my 
ancle. 

Viviana.—Certes, you are deep- 
learned. I would give much for such 
power. 

Merlin.—All this is but child’s 
play. I can perform higher wonders 
to entertain mighty kings and barons. 

Viviana.—In truth, Sieur Student, 
I am desirous of witnessing your 
power. In return I will grant you 
my friendship. 

Merlin.—By wy faith, fair damsel, 
your speech is so gentle and pleasing, 
that I will freely show you a proof 
of my art. For my trouble I claim 
your friendship alone. 

Viniana.—It is granted. 

Merlin, marking a circle on the 
heath, came and sat beside the 
damsel, and in a few seconds they 
saw troops of knights and ladies ap- 
proaching from the neighbouring 
woods, and dancing to the sounds of 
various instruments of music, while 
minstrels sung to a soft melody, the - 
only part of the words retained by 
the chronicler being the refrain— 

‘* L’amour arrive en chantant, 
Et s’en retourne en pleurant.”¢ 


Behind the groups were seen flowers 
and fruit-trees springing, and par- 


* Our Trouvére delights in far-fetched etymologies. Chwyblian or Vivlian appears to 


be Cymric for nymph. 


+ “Love arrives singing, and departs weeping.” 
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terres and walks forming, and a 
charming chateau gently arising at 
the rere of this delightful garden. 
On the trees were as many flowers 
as leaves, and as many leaves as fruits, 
and a sweet odour expanding on every 
side, reached to the fountain. When 
the company were fatigued they re- 
tired to the garden, and refreshed 
themselves under the agreeable shade 
of the trees. 
evening they departed dancing and 
singing, and.as they disappeared 
within the forest, the chateau vanish- 
ed from view. At Viviana’s request 
the garden remained, and continued 
to be called the “Garden of Delight. 
The gratification of Viviana was 
extreme, but in expressing it she re- 
minded the young sage, that he had 
not instructed her in the art of pro 
ducing any wonder as yet. He said 
that she should be qualified to do 
these and much greater works when 
he was certain of possessing her 
affections. Meantime he should 
depart to Britain on pressing busi- 
ness. “When will you return!’ “In 


a year, sweet friend, on the feast of 
St. John in Summer. 
the time very long. 


She thought 


Having done the State much service 
during the ensuing year and received 
profitless warnings and instructions 
from the pious hermit, he departed 
to Brittany to keep his tryst, and 
on St. John’s eve the expectant lady 
seated by the fountain, saw her young 
student approach, joy and eagerness 
playing on his features. She hasten- 
ed to meet him, took his hand, and 
conducted him to the garden, where 
in the grateful shade she had pre- 
pared a frugal repast. 

Merlin had had no afiairs of the 
heart in his youth, and his new 

assion carried him totally away. 

iviana now appeared ten times 
more fascinating than in the former 
interview, and he, all absorbed by his 
mighty though pure passion, taught 
her how to cause lake to rise or river 
to flow where water never had been, 
to change her form at pleasure, and 
to lay whom she would in magnetic 
sleep. This last gift was not con 
ferred on her without some misgiv 


* Under this figure of the lion was shadow 


of the restoring of their ancient domini 
reign, 
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At the approach of 


{ June, 


ings on his part, and insincerity on 
hers. She averred that her parents 
would kill her if they found out her 
attachment to him, and that she 
desired the possession of the gift in 
order to leave them wrapped in 
slumber whenever she wished to meet 
him. Had she known the purity as 
well as the strength of Merlin’s affec- 
tion she would not have sought the 
charm. 

When the sage had brought his 
king safely through the affair with 
the giant Rion he felt an interior 
conviction that he would never re- 
turn from his next visit to Brittany. 
Being pressed by his sorrowing master 
to name the day of his return, he 
answered only, “I shall be here again 
when the lion,* the son of the bear 
and panther, visits the island.” 

Still under the irresistible sway of 
his consuming love for Viviana, and 
incensed against himself for his weak- 
ness, he sped from the court to the 
forest with the speed of the wild 
deer, from the forest to the sea, and 
across the sea to Rome. He made 
his appearance there as a stag, then 
as a savage of the woods, was put in 
prison, was liberated by the emperor 
on revealing an important domestic 
secret, started for Jerusalem, gave 
proofs of his powers in that city, and 
hastened home to the woods of Nor- 
thumberland and to his faithful 
councillor again, hoping that he had 
outstripped his folly in his headlong 
race. Alas he found it next morning 
lying under his breast as lively and 
vigorous as before he started on his 
headlong chase. 

Making a virtue of necessity, he 
resigned himself at once to his fate, 
took a final farewell of Blaise, and 
crossed the Manche for the last time. 
In the enchanted garden of Broce- 
liandé he found his Viviana as lovely 
and loving as ever. This time she 
was determined that he should never 
quit her again; and for this object 
she thought, and studied, and planned. 
Unsuccessful in all her schemes she 
determined to apply to the fountain 
head for information. 


‘ Viviana.—My sweet friend there is one 


| Henry Beauclere. Great expectations 
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thing which I know not yet. I beg you 
to teach it to me. 

“ Merlin.— (Knowing Well enough what 
troubled her.) What is it, my heart? 

“ Viviana.—I wish to know, sweet friend, 
how to imprison a person without using 
stone, wood,- or iron, simply by a charm 
(Merlin sighs). Why do you sigh? 

“ Merlin.—Dear love, I know what you 
intend, but | have not strength to resist. 
Willing or not I must grant your request. 

“ Viviana.—Sweet friend, is it not just 
that you should be wholly mine as I am 
wholly thine. I have quitted father and 
mother for you. I have no joy, no hope, 
but in you. Why should you not obey 
me as I obey you? 

“* Merlin,—It is but just. Ask what you 
will. 

** Viviana.—I will that this garden never 
be destroyed ; that we may live here till 
the end of time without growing old, or 
ceasing to love each other. 

“* Merlin.—It shall be as you wish. 

“ Viviana.—But I must work the charm 
myself: teach it to me.” 


So he taught her the form and the 
substance of the spell; and one day 
as they were sitting under a white- 
thorn in blossom, she on a bench, 
and Merlin on the turf with his head 
resting on her knee, she ran _ her 
fingers through his fair hair, and put 
him asleep. She then arose, and 
wound her scarf nine times round the 
thorn, and nine times whispered the 
charm she had learned. She then 
returned, and again placed his head 
on her knee, doubtful as yet of the 
power of the enchantment. 

“But when Merlin opened his eyes, and 
looked round, forest, garden, white-thorn 
in flower, all had disappeared. He was in 
an enchanted castle reposing on a couch of 
flowers,—love-prisoner to Viviana. 

“¢ Ah Viviana,’ he cried, ‘I will con- 
sider you falsest of lovers if you ever 
abandon me.’ ‘Sweet friend,’ answered 
she to her voluntary captive, ‘could you 
imagine it! - Why should I leave you?’ 
Viviana kept her promise.” 


If the French adapter did not seize 
the wild and weird spirit of the Celtic 
tradition, and if he took unwarrant- 
able liberty with the-latter part of 
the narrative, he at least infused a 
tender and romantic spirit into the 
story. Under his hands the ¢haracter 
of the courtship is as pure as that of 
any of the delightful old household 
stories of “Cinderella,” “Puss in 


Boots,” or the “ White Cat.” That 
was rather a rare merit among the 
minstrels or the disours of northern 
France. Witness the collection of 
Le Grand. 

It is somewhat strange that the 
pure and high-toned muse of our 
laureate should not have preferred 
the spotless, ethereal, and affectionate 
Viviana of the old Norman romancer 
to the Vivien who figures so disad- 
vantageously is his Idyl. She is in- 
capable of chaste affection.even for 
the bravest knight of Arthur’s court. 
Sir Gavain would no more have 
thought of making her his wife, than 
he would of paying his court to 
Guenevere or Iseult if left widows. 
They erred under the influence of 
strong passion, she through a mere 
vicious propensity. She attaches her- 
self to Merlin through the mere 
desire of boasting that she had cap- 
tivated the world’s greatest sage ; 
and when after a course of base per- 
severance, she forces his secret, and 
makes him prisoner for ever, the 
“harlot” (so inthe poem) exults, and 
bounds away in triumph through the 
forest, without a thought of pity or 
regret for her unfortunate victim. 
The Idyl may be a more useful study 
to old boys of eighty years experience 
of this wicked world, who sigh for 
the capacities of enjoyment they pos- 
sessed some three score years before. 
But what a glorious poem would the 
story we have presented in abstract, 
have produced as it passed through 
the tender, glowing, and chastened 
fancy of the author of the “ Princess.” 

The length to which our article has 
run, obliges us to defer to another 
opportunity, the subject of the pro- 
phecies attributed to Merlin, their 
modifications according to the exi- 
gencies of time and place, and their 
great influence on the public mind, 
whether @eltic or Norman, from the 
days of Edward the Confessor to 
those of the Black Prince. 

In common with all to whom Celtic 
Archeology is dear, we cherish a 
feeling of deep gratitude for the Bre- 
ton nobleman who has devoted so 
much labour and care to the pre- 
servation of Celtic literary relics, and 
has so successfully exerted himself to 
make them popular, 
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